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The Best of the 1934! 


Practical new home-furnishings ideas suggested by 


Richard Pefferle and approved by Christine Holbrook, 


Better Homes & Gardens Interior-Furnishings Director 


CDi means bidding good- 


by to the garden, with all the cool 
comfort it offered during torrid 
months, and welcoming the glow and 
warmth of the fireside to take its 
place. With fresh eyes, and the family’s 
needs in mind, we now look around 
the home, finding many ways to add 
to its comfort and beauty. 

Flurries in home decorations come 
and go, but they should never affect 
the good and comfortable furnishings 
we already have which stand for 


quality and will always hold their 
own. A new background in walls, win- 
dow hangings, as in the room photo- 
graphed above, or a new-textured 
fireplace rug can be added. A new ac- 
cessory, as, for example, a good useful 
lamp, or perhaps a change of uphol- 
stering on our furniture pieces (note 
the upholstered chair in the fore- 
ground)—these are some of the small 
ways for introducing modern touches, 
adding comfort and beauty to freshen 
a home, without lessening its loved 


atmosphere. The best of today’s fur- 
nishings will last, as do the best of the 
past, and in most instances the past 
agrees very well with the new. 
So—the highlights of 1934 furnish- 
ings that we can safely recommend to 
you to combine with your own good 
things, we give you in this story. 


Fioors! If you prefer all-over car- 
peting, with the usual good cushion- 
ing beneath, you find that plain colors 
are still splendid, as in the photograph 
above and as shown on pages 29 and 
30. They are always a safe selection, 
these plain rugs, whether seemingly 
seamless or less expensive with visible 
seams; see floor coverings page 28. As 
for color, one of the best and newest 
shades is desert taupe. It is a grand 
color because it has a faint rosy mauv- 
ish cast and can be used in place of 
the usual rather dull but safe old- 
fashioned taupe. Desert taupe is har- 
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monious with every color but scarlet. Another new color is 
slate gray, cool but very smart if you wish a distin-tly mod- 
ern effect. Tobacco-brown rugs are new and very good, also 
bottle green, and deep blue, but the blue is just a little hard 
to keep looking spic and span. With the Aa all-over car- 
peting try some of the new rich looking throw rugs, that in- 
variably add an up-to-date look to a fireside grouping or 
other center of interest (see pages 13 and 16). These come in 
sizes 2 x 4, or 6 x g feet in whites, grays, maroons, and blues, 
in fascinating variety of textures. 

And now for color in decoration, which is almost the im- 
portant note when smartening your rooms. Yellow is very, 
very good for living-rooms, and use with it white or light gray 
woodwork. In the full-color photograph of a classic modern 
living-room on page 29 of this issue, note the clear yellow walls. 
Avoid chartreuse, which is a green-yellow, because it is a 
trying color with which to live. You may use gray-greens or 
medium tones successfully when combined with white mold- 
ings and woodwork (gray-blue background appears in the 
other classic modern living-room shown in full color on page 
30), or cold light gray or white. Dark cobalt blue and deep 
brown, slightly dulled or grayed is dramatic and makes the 
new fruitwood furniture or pieces with light enameled finishes 
look very lovely in a room (see page 13). Two light tones of 
blue, such as you find in delphiniums, are very beautiful and 
unusual in a living-room. 


PowDER BLUE alone is also very good and can be used 
well with French furniture or the more delicate of English 
pieces. If you have early English, Italian, or Spanish furniture 
with the dark, rough, waxy finish, continue to use the sand- 
finished walls or the rough plaster in putty white, but get 
away from the orange-shellac tan that has been popular. With 
any painted walls try one of the wallpaper borders at the ceil- 
ing and even around the windows (see page 67). The new wall- 
papers and wall-covering designs show a tendency toward 
simple patterns on either soft pastel or very dark backgrounds. 














Furniture! There is much that is new and interesting. The 
classic modern furniture with distinct Empire or Grecian lines 
or decorations still holds it’s own (see drawings Nos. 1, 16, 18, 
Ig, 20, and 27). Fruitwood, black enamel, white, brown, ma- 
hogany, and hardwood seem to be the popular woods in classic 
modern pieces. When looking around for living-room, dining- 
room, or bedroom furniture, you will notice a new simple 
line called Chinese modern (see Nos. 6 and 13). Chinese Chip- 
pendale closely resembles it, but the modern Chinese is 
simpler. There are beautiful tables that have pierced borders 
and stretchers with reeded legs; sofas that have simple Oriental 
lines; hanging shelves with frames of the Chinese fret design 
(see sketch ata shelves on page 79) and mirrored backs. 
(Chinese fretwork is carved ornamental open-work.) Legs of 
coffee tables in the modern Chinese are straight but carved, 
with either bamboo or fretwork designs. 


SPANISH or Monterey furniture (No. 14), as well as our 
own Early American maple (No. 12 and also used to furnish 
a bedroom photographed in full color for this issue), continues 
in favor. The Monterey furniture, made in California, is of a 
peasant type, rugged and honest in design. It can be of light 
brown mahogany color with a rough texture, or it can be 
decorated with hand-painted motifs in whites, reds, and 
emerald green to give it color. The best of the Spanish is 
in dining-room furniture, selected because of the excellent 
little chairs with woven rush seats and the charming open 
cupboards, perfect for old china, copper, or brass. 

Then there are the well-known periods of furniture—Chip- 
pendale (No. 8), Queen Anne, Sheraton, Duncan Phyfe, 
called 18th Century—that always continue in favor, particu- 
larly for living-room pieces. Good with these examples is the 
Lawson sofa with which, because of the simplicity of its frame- 
work, you can do so many things in different coverings. 
Numerous upholstered chairs are now lighter in design and 
smaller in scale (Nos. 11 and 26, and page 13). If your room is 
already well established in the 18th [| Continued on page 89 
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| Our Guest Room 


Has No Days Off! 


By Gertrude Woodcock Simpson 


For months at a time our guest 
room—one of the most attractive 
rooms in our home—stood idle, the 
bed simply serving between visits as 
a place to lay out clean clothes up 
from the laundry. But what a change 
we have made, for this year, with the 
children growing, we felt the need of 
an extra room upstairs that we could 
all use on occasion. Now we have made 
it possible, as you can see in the photo- 
graphs, to have an upstairs sitting 
room, den, study, or whatever we 
may choose to call it, which at a mo- 
ment’s notice can be transformed into 
a charming and comfortable guest 
room that no guest would suspect of 
having a double purpose. 


What are your own 
amily’s needs in the 
way of extra room? Is it 
a quiet spot for the 
school members to 
study? A hide-away for the family 
while the bridge club meets below? A 
retreat for parents when the younger 
fry give a party? An upstairs family 
room like ours can solve problems! 


IN planning the room’s double-duty 
furnishing begin with the bed. Once 
the space-occupying old-fashioned 
double bed is removed many refur- 
nishing possibilities present them- 
selves. If you have space, twin day 
beds set against opposite walls, leav- 
ing most of the floor area free, provide 
sleeping room for guests, and sofas for 
family lounging. Select day beds with 
foot and head boards of the same 
height. Cover with chintz and provide 
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with attractive daytime sota cushions. 

Do your guests come singly or in 
couples? If most of them come in pairs, 
the twin day beds are an excellent se- 
lection, but 1f most of them arrive solo, 
the studio couch is preferable. This oc- 
cupies only the floor space of one sin- 
gle bed, looks like a comfortable sofa, 
and can be opened into two complete 
twin beds when needed. The second 
spring fits neatly underneath, the 
second mattress likewise. The two 
beds separate easily and completely. 
The studio couch is a wise selection 
for the small room, because of its 
space-saving qualities, but be sure to 
plan so that the second bed can be 
used without moving all the furniture. 

Instead of a bureau with mirror at- 
tached we chose a low chest of draw- 
ers. Here is the opportunity to create 
the room’s period style. If you have a 
yen to try modern furniture, a chest 
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of drawers in the modern fits in witha 
studio couch. If you select Early 
American style, the guest room can 
have a Colonial maple chest. This 
chest, too, goes well with the day beds 
or studio couch. It is a good plan 
when refurnishing any double-duty 
room to adhere as strictly as pos- 
sible to a period style, for coherence 
of furniture and accessories prevents 
the room from looking hodge-podge. 


lr YOUR room is small there is a 
compact chest of drawers, with to 
folding back to form a desk. Which- 
ever type of chest you select, keep the 
topmost drawer empty so that over- 
night guests have a place for odds and 
ends. The rest of the drawer space 
may be used for the guest-room linen. 
In the interests of hospitality, don’t 
crowd the remaining drawers with 
overflow from family bureaus. Keep 
at least two drawers available for the 
guest who stays more than one night. 

Over the chest of drawers was the 
logical place to hang our matching 
mirror. If you are going modern, con- 
sider a new frameless mirror. The to 
of the chest may be decorated wit 
small lamps and make-up box. 

If your room is large enough to hold 
a desk as well as a chest, select one 
which conforms to the period style 
and finish of the chest. Modern desks 
are wonders of ingenuity. There are 
Early American desks in many sizes. 
Select one which has drawer space. 

Your guest really needs 
a desk or desk space in a 
chest. It allows for an- 
swering notes or writing 
of safe arrival without 
meandering thru the 
the house in search of . 
pen, ink, or paper. An (j-- 
extra desk is something 
every family can use, too. 
To make the desk work 
both for the family and 
for guests, observe one 
simple rule. Keep pigeon 
holes filled with fresh sta- 
tionery, stamps, enve- 
lopes, and blotters and 
put writing materials 
used by the family, let- 
ters to be answered, bills, 
notebooks, and so on in 
one of the drawers. If 
this slight effort is made 
the guest will not be em- 
barrassed by accidentally 
coming on the laundry 
bill, or note from Willie’s 
teacher. 

There should be an 
easy chair in the room 
with good light from a 
window and a lamp. The 
chintz-covered boudoir 
chair may serve here if 
the covering is dark and 
serviceable for daily use. 

In the room’s color 


scheme, try to avoid deli- 
cate pastels. 


Neutral 





A piece of furniture that 
leads a double life is this 
desk with top closing down 
to offer a stable, flat surface 
for dressing-table purposes 


tones with gay floral accents or mod- 
ern dots serve both guest-room and 
living-room functions. As many of 
the studio couches come with small 
subdued plaid or checked upholstery, 
the armchair may have gayer tonali- 
ty—a brighter plaid or check, or a 
floral chintz, which is repeated in the 
couch’s daytime sofa cushions. 

There still should be space for a 
small table. Standing at the head of 
the bed-sofa, as an end- or side-table, 
along with this function it is really the 
family sewing machine. These now 
have such attractive cabinets and 
come in such a variety of woods and 
period styles that there is no decora- 
tive reason why one should not fit in 
the new room. When closed the mod- 
ern sewing machine reveals nothing of 
its utilitarian purpose. And the room 
acquires still another use! 


A DESK CHAIR of simple arm 
type with loose cushion is attractive. 

If space allows, another straight chair 
completes the furnishing. Maple chairs 
with rush seats are often excellent. As 
for rugs, if you decide upon Early 
American furniture, what could be 
more appropriate than a large rug in 
hooked design? There are several 
types, some woven in the sturdy Wil- 
ton manner, but adhering to hooked- 
rug colors and patterns. These stand 
much more wear than do real hooked 
rugs, but retain the hooked-rug charm. 
All-over carpeting is suitable for eith- 
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17 
er an Early American or a modern 
room. Add the up-to-date note of an 
odd, modern textured rug by the 
couch. as shown in the photogr: iph on 
the opposite page. 

If your guest room needs redeco- 
rating, select a non-committal pattern 
for the walls. A pale, neutralized color 
is best—green, gray, tan, blue, or 
cream tints. Light Colonial papers are 
the proper accompaniment for Early 
American furniture; plain painted or 
papered walls go well with modern 
furniture. Woodwork may be white, 
cream, or any light tint to match the 
wall. 

Curtains for the double-duty guest 
room should not be too fluffy, frilly, 
nor intricate. Simple net or wash glass 
curtains for summer, with the addi- 
tion of plain or striped draperies to 
match the chintz of cushions and 
chair, for winter, are suitable. In- 
cidentally, windows must be opened 
at night—storms come up—rain blows! 


KEEP the lamps, pictures, and ac- 
cessories simple and few. In the Early 
American room, consider framed sam- 
plers or silhouettes, and, in the mod- 
ern, prints with mirror mountings. 
The wrong pictures mar an otherwise 
perfect room. 

Even a dressing table may be added 
without spoiling the room’s double- 
duty functions. Little powder tables 
so popular now caf be opened up into 
complete dress- { Continued on page 67 
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Better Homes & Gardens 


experts help you to plan 
This 9 by 12-foot kitchen is planned to save 


steps and is known in kitchen parlance as the 


or rearrange your kitchen 


““refrigerator-to-cleaning-up center (compris- 
ing sink and worktable space on either side) 
to preparation-center (comprising range, work- 
table space adjacent, storage for staples over- 


head and for pots and pans beneath) plan” 











A rambling old kitchen 14 by 
17 feet is remodeled into kitchen, 





breakfast room, and laundry. It 
is only a step or two from refrig- 
erator to sink. Adjacent to the 





sink is storage for dishes and lin- 


ens. Note handy planning desk 


Drawings by Robert Carr 
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Kitchen parties are great fun. This tiny kitchen, 
fitted into a basement recreation room, in- 
cludes range, sink, and automatic refrigerator 
all in one unit. On either side of the unit 


are cupboards for pots and pans and 


Order 


By Mabel J. Stegner and Josephine Wylie, 
of the Better Homes & Gardens Staff 


I. THE last few years we have gone 
a little to the extreme in making 
kitchens small and compact. We al- 
lowed no room for daughter to help 
without just hovering around the 
edges, or for a friend who dropped in 
while we were baking a cake to sit 
and chat without having to move her 
chair every few minutes. 

For the family of four or five, or 
even of two, 108 square feet of floor 
space is a conservative, compact, but 
not crowded allowance for kitchen 
space. A good utilization of this space 
is the rectangular kitchen about 9 x 
12 feet with a window at one side 
and the outside and dining-room doors 
adjacent to each other at one end. 
The sink is placed under the window 
and around it are cabinets for cleaning 
powders and soaps, for basins used at 
the sink, and double boilers and such 
utensilsare filled with water before they 
are placed on the stove. The stove, 
cupboards, and cupboards for pots, 
pans, mixing bowls, and casseroles, 
are placed at one end of the room. 


The sink and surrounding equip- 
ment comprise a cleaning-up center. 
The refrigerator side of the room is 
called the serving center, and the 
stove side, the preparation center. If 
small kitchen equipment is grouped 
accordingly, there will be few unnec- 
essary steps. Has it ever occurred to 
you, for instance, that your kitchen 
knives do not need to be all kept in 
one place? The bread knife, carving 
knife, and slicing knife can be placed 
in a rack where they can be conven- 
iently used at the serving center, and 
the paring knives, utility knife, and 
butcher knives can be kept between 
the preparation center and the sink, 
ready for use there. 


THE really modern kitchen has one 
more center, the planning center, or 
planning desk. In a large kitchen this 
may be a table or desk; in a small 
kitchen it may be just a heavy board 
attached to the wall by brackets. In 
either case the planning desk is not 
placed between the other work cen- 
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ters, but a little apart from them, and 
there should always be a hanging cup- 
board or shelves above for cook books, 
account books, bills, memo pads, and 
the like. Of course, a small radio fitted 
into the cupboard will give you enter- 
tainment, news, and interesting food 
talks along with your meal prepara- 
tion. And a telephone is soconvenient! 


You will probably choose perma- 
nently installed cabinets if you are 
building a new kitchen, and it is wise 
to do so when you are remodeling an 
old one. There is much to be said in 
their favor, such as, more complete 
use of space, ease of cleaning, and 
continuous counters for work space. 
Since commercially made cabinets for 
ermanent installation are usually 
eine constructed, more intelligent- 
ly planned, and very little, if any, 
more expensive than the home-made 
variety, it is always wise to consider 
them. Most cabinet manufacturers 
make both portable and permanent 
cabinets. | Continued on page 100 
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Ants at rest. When not engaged in work for 
the colony they are usually combing and 
washing themselves, for they are very neat 





OUR HOME 
WORLD OF WONDERS 
No. 16 


The thing that impressed me most in 
reading this amazing story of the ant 
is that it explains why the Commu- 
nistic ideal doesn’t work among men, 
tho it is made possible by the astound- 
ing nature of this insect.—The Editor 


Photographs by Paul Griswold Howes 


The ANT 


A 100 Percent Communist 


By Hiram Jefferson Herbert 


Wien you see a tiny, apparent- 


ly insignificant ant crossing your gar- 
den path, following the planksof your 
porch, nosing about the trunk of a 
tree, or even exploring your sugar- 
bowl, you naturally think of it as an 
insect whose purpose in life is insidi- 
ous. It should be promptly killed, be- 
cause it has in mind to render you a 
poisonous bite if afforded the oppor- 
tunity! Not so. Let the little lady live. 
It is interesting and perfectly harmless. 

You watch the ant walking about. 


Watch it carefully. Study it. Think 





A thrifty ant dragging home his winter's 
supply of meat, many times his own size 
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about it. What can it be other than a 
miserable little insect? The results of 
your thinking and study will be vast- 
ly surprising. You will discover that 
behind the movements of that tiny 
ant lie the oldest of all social histories! 
Older, much older, than the oldest 
geological specimen of Man! That 
sounds rather crazy, but it is scientifi- 
cally true. 

The most essential characteristic of 
all ants is the act of regurgitation. 
True, not a savory word; but in treat- 
ing ants, and in trying to understand 
them, the term must be used because 
it is dominant. Myrmecologists—that 
branch of scientists that studies ants 
—have pondered over the ants’ regur- 
gitation, or disgorgement, for more 
than a century. Perhaps they will con- 
tinue to do so for more centuries to 
come. 

The most interesting biological, or 
organic, feature of the ant is the crop. 
You cannot speak of this as the stom- 
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ach. At the abdominal entrance the 
ant is adapted with a phenomenal 
pouch which might be called the social 
pouch or crop. This amazing organ ex- 
plains her entire psychology and mo- 
rality, and the greater part of her 
career. 

This pouch is unbelievably elastic, 
occupying four-fifths of the abdomen, 
the contents of which are reserved for 
the community. (The abdomen of the 
ant is that section which begins 
“where the legs end.””) This pouch is 
not a stomach, contains no digestive 
glands, and the food accumulated is 
withheld intact; that is, until the ant 
wishes to nourish a fellow—or better, 
sister—ant. Since the ant possesses 
no teeth for chewing, the alimenta- 
tion (the process of receiving nutri- 
tion) is entirely liquid; and this sac 
serves to reserve the sweet dew which 
the ant collects. 

Why does she collect this honey- 
dew until her abdomen is ten or twelve 
times its natural size, and upon which 
she never draws for her personal bene- 
fit? ... We do not know! It is a dark 
mystic secret difficult to understand. 





Tho they are imbued with the strongest 
social instinct, they fight terrifically 


are helpless without the feeding of 
regurgitating slaves. This nourishing 
is performed by mouth-to-mouth 
communion. 

If we were to write about ants tech- 
nically, practically nothing would be 
understood. You would simply have a 
jumble of difficult and ponderous 
terms. We will omit all of that, other 
than saying that the generic, or 
family, name of all ants is Formicidae. 
This is the founder of the race, so to 
speak. All others bear their names 
from this origin. 

Of all the races of men and all of 
the tribes and divisions of insects the 
Ants are the most orderly and govern- 
mental. They [ Continued on page So 





We only know that her object in life 
is that of the benefactor. She desires 
to help, to be kind, to give always. 

Approaching a friend, or even an 
enemy, she pauses and, with anten- 
nae (or “‘feelers”) turned back, regur- 
gitates her honey-dew upon which the 
sister ant feeds with the same delights 
that you or I would experience over a 
host’s goblet of sparkling wine! This 
is very hard to believe—but it is 
true . . . and curious. [t makes us 
think about the queer things to which 
some creatures are heir. Yet we 
humans do things equally as odd, 
don’t we? 

In some ants nests this social regur- 
gitation is continuous, interrupted 
only by necessary labor, war, rest, 
care of the offspring; and certain mar- 
tial races, especially the Amazon Ant, 


Like a war-torn field in Flanders, the battle- 
ground of the ants is strewn with dread fruits of 
bitter warfare, proving fierceness of the combat 





The hatching of the tiny eggs of the ant, many 
times magnified. Note the newly born crea- 
tures starting life (Photograph by C. Clarke) 
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We Match Draperies to Glass Curtains 


4 


We have arranged the new glass curtains that will prove 
popular this winter between draperies they go well 
with. You will notice that more pattern is shown in glass 
curtains, as in numbers 3 and 7. Even the plain-body 
nets have attractive borders, as in numbers 10 and 14. 
Plain, good-looking net and new thin mohair in colors 
that have character in their weave (numbers 5-12) will 
always be good and suitable for many of our windows. 


Draperies are simple in coloring this winter, even the 
patterned ones—which combine few colors. Floor 
length is most popular with draped valance. The de- 
sign, as a rule, is on black or dark background, such 
as numbers 2, 6, 8, 9, and 11. The newest thing is 
plain coloring in textured materials, like number 4. 
And the shades are deep browns, shades of red and 
blue, green, yellows, rust, beige, and even gray. 


THESE SELECTIONS WERE 
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MADE 








Your simple net glass curtains may be finished with 
ball trim, but not with the deep fringes which were so 
popular. In particularly modern rooms the glass cur- 
tains may be floor length and pure white, but for our 
average rooms ivory is more becoming and the curtains 
are sill or apron length. No matter what type or 
length your glass curtains are, have them very full. Hang 
them on simple rods with new glass rods or draperies. 





Many of this winter's draperies and upholstery mater- 
ials can be used for both purposes as, for example, the 
materials numbers 16, 18, 19, 22, 23, 24, 26, and 27. 
This is because the newer weaves are all softer and be- 
cause lovelier texture in materials is being used in 
draperies and upholsterings. Number 13 is a linen 
damask, perferable to the shiny damask that has pre- 
vailed. Number 2 is one of the new figured mohairs. 


BY CHRISTINE 

















HOLBROOK, 
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New upholstery fabrics and slip-cover materials great- 
ly resemble dress-goods. See numbers 16, 17, 19, 20, 
and 21, all of which may be had in plain colorings. 
The leading materials are tweedy patterns and have 
gay colors, tho plaids and checks, like numbers 18, 21, 
24, and 27, are also good for covering chairs and sofas 
in rooms that receive a great deal of use by the family. 
Mohair of every weight and color has smart designs. 


23 


Slip covers now serve the whole year around and may, 
when smartly made and well tailored, cover the defects 
of a bad chair or sofa and bring it up to date in line. 
Heavy linens, such as number 26, are still good for 
slip-coverings in important rooms. Number 23, as well 
as all the drapery materials shown, is a good mohair 
for the informal rooms. Zipper fasteners are new 
and neater for the slip covers than hooks and eyes. 


HOME-FURNISHINGS DIRECTOR, 
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and Choose New Furniture Coverings 





In upholstering we suggest green to be used on a chair 
in a brown room that has touches of white; Empire Blue, 
a brilliant shade that would be good in a red-and-white 
room; clear yellows for a beige room; plum, which is 
good in any room. Very dark browns are attractive in 
yellow rooms, and lovely, light yellow in a blue room. 
Use white leather to re-upholster occasional chairs, and 
contrasting piping of light colors on dark upholstery. 





27 


A beautiful pattern for the seat of a small side chair 
or dining-room chairs is the raised velvet mohair 
number 25. In covering a chair with a chintz pattern 
show a preference for the classic designs (which are 
the small, more formal patterns), because they are new- 
er than the floral patterns. Finish slip covers with 
cordings or pipings in preference to ruffles or pleats 
and use new trimming as shown in No. 21, page 15. 
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A permanent shower fixture may be added to 
your built-in tub without disturbing the walls 





The present spout is removed and the shower- 
combination type attached to the same pipe 





Then the shower-supply pipe is screwed into 
the top of the new spout, as we show you here 





Next, the shower head is attached to the up- 
per wall by screws and a small plate. Done! 
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Let’s Discuss Your 


Plumbing 


By Arthur P. Hirose 


ati and builder are 
celebrated in story and song, but who 
ever heard a poem about a plumber? 
Plumbing’s so downright prosaic we 
never think about it until something 
goes wrong. But your home has few 
parts more important to comfortable 
living than its plumbing system. So 
let’s discuss your plumbing. 

Perhaps you’re building cr buying 
a new home. Perhaps you’re taking 
advantage of Uncle Sam’s recent offer 
and will modernize your home. Or 
perhaps, while not thinking of any 
major home changes, you’d like to 
have things run more smoothly. In 
any event, let’s tour your home and 
find out how to tell good plumbing— 
plumbing that will do its job so well 
you won’t have to think about it, 
once it’s installed. 

Let’s start with the pipes, the basis 
of plumbing. Much piping is concealed 
in walls, but in the cellar you’ll be able 
to see some exposed piping. If you 
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want pipes to last and give you rust- 
free water, consider brass, copper, or 
copper-bearing steel for water-supply 
piping and cast-iron pipe of adequate 
diameter for waste pipes. Because no 
one wants the sewer to back up into 
the house, let’s make sure the waste 


" pipes are properly sloped to give good 


drainage. A competent plumber 
should check these and other vital 
plumbing points in any house you’re 
thinking of buying. You might call 
him in for a check-up, too, if the 
plumbing in your present house is 
“acting up.” 

Jutting thru the roof, a soil, vent, 
or waste stack carries off odors and 
provides ventilation for the plumbing 
system. Does your soil stack clear the 
roof sufficiently so that it won’t be- 
come clogged if snow lies thick on the 
roof? Roofs should be rain tight 
around stack openings thru the proper 
use of flashing. And, while we’re out- 
side the house, let’s admit that if you 











Left, opposite page: A new and different 
bathtub provides seats on either side. These 
are very useful when bathing children or in- 
valids and are most convenient for foot baths 


Right: Another interesting new fixture pro- 
vides a dressing-table built around a vitreous 
china washbowl and, combined with them, a 
roomy tub designed for shower use as well 


Thru use of an ingenious system of metal 
panels which conceal necessary supply pipes, 
an excellent bathroom can now be completely 
installed without disturbing your existing walls 





have a garden or lawn, there ought to 
be a hose connection or two. Provide 
more than one hose connection and 
you won’t need to drag as long a 
length of hose around when watering 
the lawn or the garden or washing the 
car. 

About the only other plumbing fix- 
tures on the outside of the house are 
the gutters and leaders to carry off 
rain water. Gutters are usuaily sheet 
metal, with copper in most favor from 
a durability point of view. Not only 
should gutters be large enough to car- 
ry off the water, but they should be 
sloped so that water flows quickly 
into the leaders, instead of spilling 
over the sides of the gutters. Leaders 
protected at the top by basket strain- 
ers prevent leaves from clogging. Ex- 
posed leaders shoyld be sheet metal 
rather than cast iron or wrought pipe, 
because sheet metal is not as seriously 
affected by freezing and temperature 
changes. 


Going inside again, let’s look at the 
piping connections in the plumbing 
system. With a thought to possible 
repairs or alterations, are piping con- 
nections accessible? Let’s inspect the 
trap seals on the various plumbing 
fixtures, too, and see if they’re easy 
to get at, since basins and tubs havea 
habit.of clogging up occasionally and 
must be cleaned out thru the trap. 

With individual shut-off valves on 
all tubs, basins, and bowls, you can 
replace washers or make other repairs 
without having to shut off the entire 
water system. Then, too, a drain 
faucet in the cellar comes in particu- 
larly handy in the winter, should you 
leave the house for any length of time 
without the heat on. A drain faucet’s 
good insurance against pipes’ bursting 
from freezing and thawing. 

Let’s take a look at the laundry’s 
plumbing. Here are some things you 
might scrutinize, besides the more 
obvious items like the size of the tubs, 





their location to the light, and so on. 
Are the tubs of a material that’s easy 
to clean? Do the faucets work easily 
with wet hands? Is there a convenient 
connection for a clothes washing-ma- 
chine, or will you need an awkward 
hose to fill the washer tub with water? 
How about a water drain for the 
washer? Some washing machines have 
no pumps to empty them, you know. 
Finally, how about a floor drain in 
the laundry, because laundry floors 
get wet? 

Now let’s look at the kitchen 
plumbing with a critical eye. First 
comes the kitchen sink. We won’t dis- 
cuss here the material out of which the 
sink should be made, because you 
probably have decided preferences on 
the subject. But is the sink the proper 
height? If it isn’t, you'll have daily 
discomfort from stooping or reaching. 
Your sink, regardless of construction, 
should be one that’s easy to keep 
clean. How about the faucets on the 
kitchen sink? Better make sure you 
have a mixing faucet, with hot and 
cold water coming out of the same 
spigot. Also, you'll like a swinging 
faucet. Fixtures and sink drain should 
have a plating that won’t come off in 
a short time; better still, the fixtures 
and drain should be made of non- 
tarnishing alloy. While we’re thinking 
about the kitchen sink, have you con- 
sidered the pop-up sink stopper for 
washing dishes or vegetables? 


Convenience in the Bathroom 


LovELy as some modern kitchens 
are, it’s the bathroom that probably 
gets our closest scrutiny. Here’s a 
room every member of the family 
uses. Hence, regardless of the style of 
fixtures in the bathroom, every effort 
should be made to secure the greatest 
amount of comfort and convenience. 

Let’s take the lavatory first. Make 
sure it has mixing faucets and not 
separate spigots for hot and cold 
water. There’s [ Continued on page 86 
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A review of the 
newer designsin 
lighting fixtures 
for your home 


Highlights on 


Lighting 


By Delight Trimble 


i. as literature reflects the spirit of 
the times, architectural forms assume 
the characteristics of the period in which 
they are built. The design of architec- 
tural accessories, such as lighting fixtures, 
also reflects faithfully the period of its 
time. So it is not surprising that the fix- 
ture manufacturers are today following 
a definite modern tendency. 

What does that mean? What are the 
characteristics of this present age? Well, 
we’re stripping off non-essentials. We’re 
achieving a directness and frankness 
that we’ve hitherto lacked. We’re exper- 
imenting. We’re using new materials, 
new forms. We’re taking old customs and 
revamping them to meet our needs. And 
just as that goes for government, mode 
of living, literature, artitecture . . . it 
also goes for lighting fixtures! 

However, probably thru the inspira- 
tion of the modern feeling, lighting-fix- 
ture designers are showing splendid im- 
provement in the field of period design 
as well. A trip thru the lighting-fixture 
showrooms of today brings to one’s at- 
tention a refreshing group of simple and 
authentic designs in the traditional 
styles of our country. This is as it 
should be, for homes following one of 
the definite period styles cannot have 


lighting fixtures of a flagrantly modern 
character that jump at you when you 
step in the door and almost shout 
“modern.” 

Of the period styles we are showing 
several of the best examples in the Early 
American group. 

No. 1. The pine-tree shilling sconce is a 
charming one with an interesting origin, 
taking its design and name from the 
Massachusetts coin dated 1652, and 
used as the sole currency of the Colonies 
for decades. The pine tree, in brass, is 
applied to an antique tin back-plate 
with scalloped edges. 

No. 2. The idea for this sconce comes 
from the old sea traditions of New Eng- 
land. The dark background, with its sug- 
gestion of conventional waves and the 
sturdy anchor, is both decorative and 
suggestive of those vigorous days in 
America’s maritime history. 

No. 3. There are some interesting things 
with a modern touch done in the way of 
ceiling fixtures. Colonial pieces are usual- 
ly brass or pewter (old tin), relieved by 
glass or crystal. As a matter of fact, 
authentic pieces were often bright with 
color. These effects are being revived, 
and such delectable shades as Barn Red, 
Corn Yellow, | Continued on page 98 
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tHE Floor-Coverings we Buy 


By Lucy D. Taylor 


Wie you walk into a room, 


what do you see? Does the rug hop 
off the floor and seem to prance around 
and say “Look at me!’’? 

Or, at your first glimpse of the room 
do you exclaim, “Isn’t it easy and 
comfortable!” Later you study it and 
see what has been done to get this 
easy-to-look-at effect. You probably 
find it is due to the good manners of 
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the rug, the curtains, and the walls— 
their attracting just enough attention 
without over-performing or making 
us particularly conscious of their ex- 
istence. 


lr ANY of the foregoing units in the 
room’s decoration plays too promi- 
nent a part, nothing else in the room 
ever seems to fit easily into place. So, 
to select a rug that is suitable to the 
room is Step One in buying! 

It is well to buy as good a rug as 
your budget can afford—and to be 
conservative, even cautious, in select- 
ing color and pattern. Being cautious, 
tho, does not mean sliding back into 
muddy, characterless taupes. Today 
there is a wealth of fine color, from 
bright clear jade greens to soft beige 
and grays. And clean taupes! Very 
popular are the browns, greens, rusts 
or hennas. the tweed-like heathers, 
eggplant, prune, and peach tones. 
They make rooms of character—inter- 


esting, restful without being dull! 

Rugs fall into four major classifica- 
tions: First, the plain or nearly plain 
broadlooms; second, the new textured 
effects; third, the domestic patterned 
rugs; and fourth, the Orientals. From 
the point of view of getting a well- 
decorated room it makes no difference 
what type of these you use. The point 
is to keep the rug in its place. 


IN construction, the plain or nearly 
plain rugs are either broadlooms or 
chenilles. And these are in many vary- 
ing qualities. The good chenilles are 
expensive, and I would never get one 
unless I could haveagood one. A good 
broadloom will wear much longer than 
a poor chenille. Both are what are 
called pile rugs—meaning that the 
top surface of the rug, the part on 
which you walk, is made up of little 
bunches of wool or worsted, with the 
ends all soft and loose at the top. In 
good qualities | Continued on page 101 
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Textured carpeting offers interesting designs. 
Tho only one color, the light falling on the 
raised pattern gives a lovely two-tone effect 


Almost room-size carpets are found in the up- 
to-date bedrooms. Rugs in plaids and checks 
are well designed, especially for these rooms 


Linoleum is a wise choice as a background 
for the floors all over the home or in the en- 
trance hall where the small rugs are often used 
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olor MAKES YOUR ROOMS 


Tr 11S room shows the classic modern tendency in color 
scheme and furniture. Simplicity of background makes a per- 
Selections by Christine Holbrook fect setting for classic modern purity of line in the furniture. 
The new fruitwood color and finish has been given the maple 
framework of the chairs and tables. Accents of white are not 
too contrasting against the clear vellow and soft green. Alto- 
gether, a restful effect has been achieved by placing the furni- 
ture in a formal arrangement and having close color harmony. 


Better Homes & Gardens 
Home-Furnishings Director 











Timipiry about handling color in a 
room keeps many of our rooms very drab. 
Notice in this living-room, photographed 
for you in actual color, that the back- 
ground is plain but against it is arrayed a 
variety of colors that gives to the room 
interest and informal comfort. Dark woods 
serve to show to advantage the new light 
wood finishes used for an occasional piece, 
and adequate lamps to tie in with each 
thoughtful grouping are so well placed. 


THE warm glow of maple always goes 
hand in hand with quilted chintz, crossed 
ruffed curtains, and braided rugs. An 
Early American bedroom has great charm. 
Created as they were for the rugged needs 
of our forefathers, the simple, straightfor- 
ward lines of maple furnishings, tho se- 
vere, always give an effect of delightful 
informality. Skirted dressing tables of 
quilted chintz are very appropriate with 
the Early American maple furnishings. 


Bedroom, Courtesy Marshall Field & Co. 
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SLUMBER- TIME 
Accessories 


By Christine Holbrook, Better Homes & Gardens’ Home-Furnishings Director 


Now blankets take note of restful 
bedrooms with quiet backgrounds, 
and come in plain colorings which fit 
perfectly intosuch decorative schemes. 
Most luxurious choice of all is the 
pure white blanket, inspired by the 
success of white touches in bedroom 
accessories. 

At the top in the photograph is the 
new afghan or throw, resembling in 
design the crocheted shawls of bygone 
days. No bed is complete without a 
throw and this is only one of the new 
designs made in soft 100 percent wool. 

Beside it is a light-weight blanket 
that comes in soft pastel shades, even 
in beige and mahogany-brown like the 
heavier blanket beneath it in the pho- 
tograph. All are finished with a new 
4-inch lustrous binding which wears 
better than the old silk or satin edging. 


IN BUYING your sheets and blan- 
kets select the large sizes. Nothing is 
more unpleasant than bedding too 
short or too narrow. The particular 
homemaker will take pleasure in stock- 
ing the linen closet with the good- 
quality sheets we illustrate that have 
helpful tabs attached designating the 
size of each sheet. Tabs have a particu- 
lar color according to size, so that, 
once acquainted, you need not even 
read them when reaching for a sheet. 

The newest idea in spreads appears 
opened out as background in the pho- 
tograph. And these spreads are hard 
to tell from those of small crocheted 
squares that kept our grandmothers’ 
fingers busy at all parties and were 
then sewed together into any size 
spread the bed needed. These clever 
new spreads come in many patterns, 
the old-fashioned star being one of 
the nicest. 

Accessories, carefully chosen, can 
often make a bedroom. Just below we 
show a restful flower print for the gar- 
dened home. It is simply framed in 











Warm, woolly, and so 
welcome: a “throw"’; 
blankets light weight 
or heavier; beneath, 
a knitted bedspread 


Diplomatic touches: 
bevel-edge mirror, 
smartly framed flower 
print, lamps and some 
books, electric clock 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY CAROLINE WHITING 


white. A mahogany hanging bookshelf 
just large enough to hold the books we 
select for our own night-reading can 
be hung between windows, over a 
desk, or above the bedside table. The 
electric clock shown may be in either 
black or white and has an alarm to 
wake us for early appointments. A 
mirror cut in the round modern man- 
ner has an inch-wide bevel around the 
edge. The colorful pottery oil jar 
mounted as a lamp, with a pleated 
shade, is in color to match the room. 
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“| noticed an unusual home that stood out by itself in the moonlight” 


Tomorrows Garden loday 


By F. Kenneth Mayer 


| HAD been invited to visit the Home 
of Tomorrow at Mansfield, Ohio. Carl 
R. Frye, landscape architect, had told 
me several weeks previously that with 
Better Homes &§ Gardens’ direction and 
supervision he was designing a garden 
in keeping with the modern-style ar- 


















chitecture and he had invited me to 
see the result. 

I had heard that the Home of To- 
morrow was built by the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing 
Company to include all the improve- 
ment in planning and equipment 
which makés home-making a joy— 
the modern lighting, air-conditioning, 
the penthouse on the roof, the recrea- 
tion room, and the conveniences 
which can make everything so home- 
like and livable. Better Homes & Gar- 
dens had developed the garden and 
landscaping plan in keeping with the 
modern, formal character of the home. 


DRAWING BY KENNETH HAYNES 


It was night, and when I arrived at 
the outskirts of the city I noticed an 
unusual home that stood out by itself 
in the moonlight. Looking again, I 
realized everything else was in dark- 
ness. What a picture—to have an 
opening in the clouds with the moon 


In the plan, A is the out- 
door living-room; B, 
Cameo Garden; C, con- 
venient Herb Garden; 
D, man's Hobby Gar- 
den and electric hot- 
beds; E, motor court; 
F, large apple trees; G, 
the Luminarium; and H 
shows the flowering trees 


The Luminarium, that 
opens off the living-room 
porch, has lights in the 
pool andin the hedges 


softly accenting this one spot! There 
was something familiar about the out- 
lines of the home; it was much like 
the picture of the Home of Tomorrow 
Mr. Frye had shown me. But it 
couldn’t be that, as these shrubs and 
trees were mature. 

Coming closer, I realized it was not 
the moonlight—the home was actual- 
ly lighted electrically. It wasn’t bathed 
in light, as a poet might say, nor 
flooded, spotlighted, or diffused, as 
the technical man would say; in fact, 
I could not describe it. Yet when I 
stopped at the entrance drive the 
effect reminded me of what a garden 
lady said of her roses: ““Come into my 
garden, | want my roses to meet you.” 
So, the effect of the lights and shad- 
ows seemed to say, “Come in, I want 
to meet you.” As I was about to do 
this, Mr. Frye met me, and then I 
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Clipped arborvitaes, Amur Privet hedges, 
and English Ivy as carpet plants give a 
formal dignity to the Home of Tomorrow 


Day or night, even in winter, the Cameo 
Garden is attractive because of its walls 
and wings of living green arborvitae hedges 


knew—tho I could hardly believe. 
Mr. Frye immediately took me to 
meet the hostess, who with her daugh- 
ter is proving the livability of this 
completely equipped home. Looking 
thru the door of the living-room I 
could see in the moonlight some vague 
shapes which suggested an octagonal 
garden against the porch. ‘““What have 


we here, a night garden?” I asked. 

“This,” enlightened the hostess, 
“is the Luminarium.” Before I had 
time to say more than a mystified 
“well” or an “oh,” we were suddenly 
in the midst of a pale blue haze. From 
apparently nowhere colored light was 
thrown against what revealed to be 
hedge materials. Mr. Frye explained 
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that the octagon was created by three 
rows of hedges of different heights ad- 
jacent to one another, and that banks 
of lights, cleverly concealed between 
the middle and tallest (outermost) 
hedges, floodlighted the taller hedge, 
which gave the effect of a horizontal 
band of color surrounding the garden. 
A similar bank concealed at the edge 
of and beneath the innermost (lowest) 
hedge flooded the pavement with 
more blue light. A pool in the center, 
which had until now mirrored the 
moon’s reflection in its blackness, be- 
came suddenly alive with a deep pur- 
ple, appearing to come from the water 
itself. It was a perfect moonlight 
“set,’’ even outdoing the crescent in 
the sky; in fact, to save its face, as it 
were, the moon had hid itself behind 
the clouds. | Continued on page 98 
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ks MANY of us $30 sounds unbe- 
lievably low as rent, yet for that sum 
this cottage of Early American in- 
spiration can be yours. 

The design is very simple, yet the 
proportions have been carefully stud- 
ied, with the result that no matter 
from what angle this gardened home 
is viewed, it remains charming. 

The cottage has an interesting roof- 
line and window arrangement. Its 
chief decoration is the latticework 
that gives such a homelike air to the 
paneled doorway, at the same time 
creating a feeling of privacy about the 
little shelter. This shelter will be found 
to have the added virtue of practicali- 
ty—protection against weather with- 
out any troublesome angles to en- 
courage roof leaks. 

To return, however, to this ques- 
tion of money. The key to the riddle 
of owning a home for $30 a month is 
the building-and-loan type mortgage, 
by which you can make monthly pay- 
ments on interest and principal, with 
ownership free and clear at the end of 
a 14- to 1$-year period. 


To use this type mortgage, you are 
required to own a lot. If, then, you are 
erecting a $4,000 home on a $500 lot, 
you will customarily receive 60 per- 
cent of $4,500 as a mortgage loan. 

Let us suppose, to make round 
numbers, that the building-and-loan 
association is slightly conservative 
and gives you $2,500 as a loan, at the 
rate of $10 per month per $1,000 bor- 
rowed. You would then need $1,500 
cash of your own, and the lot. The 
first hurdle is the hardest. The rest is 
simple. Taxes on such modest homes 
are blessedly low, and the insurance 
is proportionate. Based on my own 
tax rate, you should pay approximate- 
ly $50 a year to the government. Fire 
insurance to cover the first mortgage 
would be about $5 a year. 

To put the financial statement in 
tabular form: 





Estimated cost of cottage........ $4,000 
Assumed cost of lot............. 500 
cL SP Seer 


First mortgage, a little less than 60 
percent of $4,500.............$2,500 

ROI. 5 op Sewiini ad sdesas 2,000 

Cash required when lot is owned. .1,500 
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$30 a month 


By Theodore Whitehead Davis, Architect 





Yearly payment on mortgage. . . .$300.00 
Yearly payment oninsurance.... 5.00 
Yearly allowance for upkeep. .... 15.00 
Yearly payment on taxes........ 40.00 
Yearly total. Seer eee 
a errr $ 30.00 


The estimated cost of $4,000, it 
should be understood, will not obtain 
in all localities due to the rather wide 
variation in cost of materials and 
labor which exist. However, the Bet- 
ter Homes &§ Gardens quantity survey, 
spoken of elsewhere, will allow you to 
find out exactly what it would cost 
you to build in your community. 

The cottage has been designed to 
accommodate comfortably the family 
of three or four. Many families that 
have been doubling up for the past few 
years are now looking for just such 
living quarters at the lowest possible 
cost. With such occupants in mind, 
the designer has taken pains to help 
by convenient arrangement the home- 
maker who does all her own work. 

The coat closet is near the front 
door. No need for members of the 
family to scatter their coats and hats 
over the living-room. It will really be 
more convenient to hang them up. 
The bedroom closets are large. The 
linen closet in the hall is handy to the 
bathroom and both 
bedrooms. In the 
kitchen the supply 
closet and the dish 
cupboard give full 
storage room. At 
the foot of the cel- 
lar stairs there is a 
large preserve and 
storage closet. 

The pipeless fur- 
nace requires only 
one register in the 
living-room floor. 
This can be com- 
pletely concealed 
when not in_ use, 
and there are no 
radiators to con- 
sume valuable 
space. This is also 
one of the cheapest 
heating systems to 
install and operate. 

Beneath the liv- 
ing-room there is 
space for a game 


room. Two windows would give 
enough light for ordinary purposes, 
and are already there. But if you 
wish to keep down initial costs, you 
must wait to finish the room. 

The cellar stairs end almost at the 
back door, which will keep the ash 
trail thru the kitchen as short as 
possible. 

The living-room is large, with the 
dining end lighted by a large mul- 
lioned window. The main entrance 
has been placed at the opposite end 
of the room so that the guest who ar- 
rives at mealtime does not walk di- 
rectly in upon the family at table. 


THE hall has been kept as small as 
possible, yet it serves to shut off com- 
pletely the bedrooms from the living 
quarters. Evening parties need not 
disturb children asleep. There is a 
scuttle in the hall ceiling to the storage 
space under the roof. In the end view 
of the home you will notice that for 
ventilation there are windows in the 
gable ends. 

Place this beautifully gardened cot- 
tage on a $0-foot lot, as we show it, 
and surround it with a low white 
picket fence, as indicated, and it fair- 
ly breathes an atmosphere of coziness 
and welcome and gracious living. 
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BILLZOST 


REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 


a regular feature—is a complete 
home-building service availabk 
from Better Homes & Gardens only. 


Exact Cost? 


Our BILDCOST GARDENED 
HOME PLAN Tells You 


, 3-CENT stamp, for 


postage, will bring you a com 
plete list of materials required 
to build this home, with the 
exact quantities of each item. 
This list, carefully prepared 
by experts, is a part of Betler 
Homes § Gardens’ Bixvcos' 
GaARDENED-HoME PLan. 

Your local building-mate 
rial dealer or builder, using 
this list and the photographs 
of the home as they appear on 
these pages, can then prepare 
an accurate estimate of the 
total cost to you, right where 
you wish to build the home. 

Thus you have a very re- 
liable and practical service at 
no expense to you except the 
3-cent stamp. 

Then, in addition, if you 
wish plans, specifications, and 
contract forms for this home, 
as complete as the best ar- 
chitects can make them, we 
will send them to you for the 
nominal price of $5 for one 
set, $1 each for two additional 
sets, which are for your con- 
tractor and architect. For all 
practicable purposes, three 
sets are necessary. When you 
write for the list of materials 
for this home, ask for Quanti- 
ty Survey No. 410. 








Baby Michael, in Mrs. Tibbett's arms, is entranced by his daddy's lullaby. Who wouldn't be? 


Lawrence | ibbett lalks 


“I will never sing ‘Rock-a-bye Baby’ to Michael,” 


, ISN’T often that doting fathers 
sing lullabies to their babes. But no 
baby could object if it were the voice 
of Lawrence Tibbett singing him to 
sleep, as the Metropolitan Opera star 
sometimes sings to his 9g-months-old 
son Michael. Michael doesn’t object, 
either—when papa is singing pianis- 
Simo. 

“He just looks interested then,” his 
famous father explained. “Or some- 
times he really goes to sleep. But let 
me raise my voice—even in song— 
and he yells as loudly as I’m singing. 

“Of course, I really shouldn’t sing 
to him louder than a whisper, or a 
croon—if you will take that word in 





says the great operatic and radio star—and tells why 


the lullaby, not the radio, sense. Lul- 
labies, after all, were meant to put 
babies to sleep, not to wake them up 
or frighten them. But you would be 
surprised to find how many lullabies 
are designed to inspire terror instead 
of confidence. I will never sing ‘Rock- 
a-bye Baby’ to Michael, and it is the 
lullaby that comes most easily to 
mind.” 

It may seem strange to find this 
king of American baritones concerned 
with such simple and folksy things as 
lullabies—a king who commands the 
realms of opera, concert, sound films, 
radio—but it is not alone for his musi- 
cal and dramatic prowess that he has 
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won the affectionate regard—almost 
the worship—of America. He is es- 
sentially a simple and friendly person 
and his two greatest absorptions are 
music and people. It is easy to see 
why lullabies, with their paw Mot ef- 
fect on the youngest people of all, 
should interest him both musically 
and psychologically. 

“IT believe that good lullabies can 
do a great deal to make a baby’s life 
happy,” he said seriously. It seems 
that his mother, and sometimes his 
older sister, rocked him to youthful 
slumbers to the accompaniment of 
that well-known tune and its threat- 
ening words: 
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About Lullabies 


¢ By Quaintance Eaton 


Rock-a-bye baby, on the tree top, 

When the bough bends, the cradle will 
rock, 

When the bough breaks, the cradle will 
fall 

And down will come Rock-a-bye baby and 


all. 


“T tell you that I got the most awful 
case of self-pity from that song,” he 
confessed. “I would always imagine 
myself the poor infant about to crash, 
and I would weep copiously. My sis- 
ter, with probably a touch of youth- 
ful sadism—altho she didn’t realize 
it, of course—would sing it just to 
make me cry, because, she said, I 
‘looked so cute when I cried.’ 


RADIO 
Lawrence Tibbett is at 
once a great operatic 
star and a radio singer 
of wide popular appeal 


OPERA 
Right—He portrays the 
part of Ford in Falstaff 
—his first tremendous 
hit at the Metropolitan 


MOVIES 
Below—As the Rogue 
in the “Rogue's Song” 
he sheds new luster on 
sound motion pictures 


PHOTO ON OPPOSITE PAGE MADE 
ESPECIALLY FOR BETTER HOMES 
& GARDENS BY DAVID BERNS 


“Fortunately, she didn’t know the 
other verses, which, by the way, were 
written by an Englishman, Robert ) * 
Burdette, long, long ago. If she had 
sung this one, for example, I probably 
should have ‘developed a ‘pity-poor- 
Larry’ complex that would have 
ruined me. Listen—and that glorious 
voice bore the burden of these mel- 
ancholy words: 


Rock-a-bye baby, there’s coming a day 

Whose sorrows a mother’s lips can’t kiss 
away. 

Days when its song will be changed to a 
moan, 

Crosses that baby must bear all alone. 


wo 


2 























“Odd ideas some mothers 
and fathers and sisters, too— 
have about soothing a baby to 
sleep,” I remarked. 

‘Yes, it seems psychologically 
wrong to me,” he agreed. “All 
over the world they conjure up 
bogeys to frighten the poor little 
tots instead of instilling into 
their subconscious minds some- 
thing of the joy, the gaiety which 
they will need later, goodness 
knows, and which they can only 
really enjoy when they are too 
young to be trained to sorrow 
and the sadder experiences which 
undoubtedly will come to most 





of them. But why tell them 
about it so soon? 
“As a matter of fact, I am 


probably too indignant on the 
subject. For every bogey—and 
there are many: the Moors in 
Southern Europe, the evil spir- 

its, Hotii and Kishi-Mojin in 
Japan, a fearsome creature called by 
the Spaniards ‘El Coco,’ and the very 
mild Wee Willie Winkie—with which 
helpless child is threatened if he 
won’t close his eyes, there are a dozen 
charming songs to promise him every 
delight, to flatter him and soothe him 
with lovely, sometimes quaint, fancies. 
“All sorts of superstitions cluster 
around sleep. One of the nicest ones, 
besides the familiar Sand Man and 
Lullaby Land, which also brings in 
Poppy Land, Slumber Town, and so 
on, is to be found among the Chip- 
pewa Indians. They called sleep an 
immense insect, Weeng, which made 
buzzing noises Continued on page 92 
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| Everybody 


Come! # 


How to plan dinners for 25, 50, or more 


By Clementine Paddleford 


din invitations are out and it’s 
to be a large affair. (Any party of 25, 
we consider, is a large affair.) The 
boys are going to have a stag supper 
and everyone will come, of course. 
Who ever heard of anyone’s turning 
down an invitation to a stag party! 

Sorority groups long ago found that 
one of the nicest ways to know their 
girls is to invite them to dinner or 
lunch or tea at the house. Fraterni- 
ties, too. Church suppers are more 
popular than ever, and not the least 
part of the church “benefit” of this 
sort is the friendly sociableness it af- 
fords. Oftentimes those who are in 
charge of the dinner—the kitchen 
crew, in other words—have the very 
best time of all. 

Menus for large parties must be 
planned well in advance and in detail. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY A. PARKER 





Not too much food but smart, interesting dishes 
characterizes the party of the girls’ sorority 
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No one passes up a stag! Conversation is 
bound to be good and food had better be good 


And so this story, gleaned from a wide 
experience in planning meals for large 
groups. 

Whether you plan for 25, or $0, or 
100, success invariably depends upon 
a simple meal, but one compounded 
of delicious food, with hot foods served 
hot and cold foods served cold, and 
the service smooth and unruffled. 

The kind of menu you select will de- 
pend on the equipment c* the kitchen 
and the china on the cupboard shelves. 
Keep in mind foods that most people 
like, and foods in season, as much as 
possible. (See the menus at the end of 
this story.) For the larger affairs 
choose foods that need little or no 
last-minute fixing, reliable foods that 
will hold their goodness for half an 
hour or more in case dinner gets de- 
layed. And, above all, have the coffee 
good, even if you personally have to 









At the well-organized church supper, the host- 
esses have the very best time of anyone present 


supervise every act of its preparation. 

Then figure the cost. Whether the 
meal is for profit or for fun, it is a good 
idea to know how much it will cost. 
If you are the hostess, decide how 
much you can afford to spend; then 
keep within budget boundaries. In 
serving a benefit church supper keep 
the cost of raw foods to half or less 
than half the total price. 


THE four menus given at the end of 
this story can be adapted to suit your 
needs. Suppose your church supper is 
a lap affair; then omit the fruit cup. 
This leaves only two courses left to 
pass. The stag dinner can do without 
a salad, for there are-tangy beets. 
Hitch a first course to the bridge or 
sorority luncheon and it takes on 
added dignity—a cream soup, for in- 
stance. Add a spoonful of whipped 
cream or whipped evaporated milk to 
each serving. When it comes to ban- 
queting, be as fussy as you please. Put 
paper panties on the lamb chops and 
provide them with a_ banana-jelly 
garnish—cubes of mint jelly on short 
sections of peeled bananas, hzived 
lengthwise. The cost is less than | 
cent per plate. Just in case you try it, 
serve the carrots plain. 

Whatever you may add or sub- 
tract, remember that recipes worked 
out in quantity amounts are more re- 
liable for large groups than the home 
kind multiplied. And more economi- 
cal, too, for as the number of servings 
increases, many ingredients can lke 
cut in amounts. However, recipes for 
25 can be doubled and doubled again; 
and recipes for 100 may be doubled or 
divided by 2 or § or Io. 

| Continued on page 7/ 
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Long name or short, this yellow or white bulbous plant perhaps holds the record for long-keeping qualities 


The Bulbs with the 


H, COME 
now!” my friend ex- 
claimed, impatiently. 
“There’s no sense in 
acting so high-brow! 
What’s its common, 
everyday name?” 

“There just isn’t 
any,” I laughed. “It’s 
Ornithogalum or 
nothing. Not so bad, 
either, after you’ve 
said aur-ni-thog’-ah- 
lum a few times! 
and it’s a swell way 
to make an impres- 
sion. The other day 
I was talking to a very enthusiastic 
gardener and, quite innocently, I 
asked him if he’d ever seen an Orni- 
thogalum in the flesh—like that much 
talked about purple cow, you know.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Oh, he sort of drooped his eye- 





The potted bulbs flower 
from January to Easter 


lids, poker-face style, 
cleared his throat 
carefully, and said, 
‘Well—a—not—a— 
I believe—growing 
indoors.’ Why didn’t 
he just come right 
out and say he’d nev- 
er heard of it? I can’t 
see there is anything 
to be ashamed of in 
just not knowing 
something. It’s stay- 
ing that way that 
counts! And there is 
always some new va- 
riety in garden ma- 
terial. It keeps one on the jump to 
learn about it.” 

The Ornithogalums certainly 
haven’t made their debut in the East 
because I had a hectic time trying to 
find out anything about them. Not 
yet have I discovered anyone who had 


Long Name 


4 By Marian Cuthbert Walker 


gorgeous pots of bloom like mine, or 
had even raised them. In the South I 
understand that most of the varieties 
are hardy, without protection, but 
farther north, with the exception of a 
few varieties, they are suited only for 
greenhouse or window culture. 

What was their proper care? One 
meager instruction said, “Grow like 
hyacinths,” and, quite contrary- 
minded, another said just as tersely, 
“Follow usual freesia indoor culture.” 
I felt squint eyed! In fact, the very 
first thing I did about them was 
wrong, for my bulbs arrived in Sep- 
tember and I delayed potting them. 
Afterwards I learned that these bulbs 
need an early start. Generally they 
are grown in California, where the 
conditions are not exactly like those in 
their native Africa or Mediterranean 
area, and they need a long season of 
gentle forcing in a cool temperature. 

I had a va- | Continued on page 85 
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MODERN MAGIC 


FOR Kitchen 


and Laundry 


+ 


By Mabel J. Stegner 





COURTESY CONSOLIDATED GAS CO. 


Above: a gas-heated clothes dryer, an electric 
washer with centrifugal dryer (no wringer), and 
an electric ironer for quick handling of all flat 
work. For frilly irregular pieces, the new heat- 
regulated hand irons are further laundry magic 





Below: More fascinating than the dash of a 
modern automobile is this range which regu- 
lates both temperature and time and has table- 
top and storage space. It is fully automatic 








COURTESY GIMBEL BROTHERS 


Above: a compact kitchen 
modern in plan and equip- 
ment, with cove lighting 
over all working surfaces 








This divided sink makes 
dishwashing, vegetable 
preparation, and small 
laundry jobs easier. Note 
handy ledge for storage 
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YOU CAN DO IT—QUICKLY—EASILY—INEXPENSIVELY 


HE woman who is tired of her 

present living room, dining room 
or bedroom—who feels the need of a 
new note of cheer and decoration, 
yet (like so many of us) is limited in 
the amount she can spend, should 
think first of light. 
For a surprisingly small outlay (and 
we mean just that!) new lamps can 
create new beauty in any home. A 
new portable floor lamp here, a sunny 
new lamp shade there—pictures 
transposed, a few chairs shifted—and 
an eye-worn room takes on a fresh 
aspect, a new comfort that makes 
you wonder why you never thought 
of such a thing before. 


And right now there are many new 
things in portable lamps and fixtures 


MAZDA LAMPS 





GENERAL 


that will do as much for your eyes as 
for your home. And their beauty is 
matched by their low cost. 


Of course, in adding new light for new 
living, you will want to check up on 
your lamp bulbs, too! You won’t 
want current wasters or bulb-black- 
eners in your “new deal’”’ for living. 


One of the easiest ways to be sure of 
good light at low cost is to look for the 
famous monogram on every lamp 
you buy. No matter what you do this 
fall, don’t tolerate lamps that don’t 
give you all the light for the current 
consumed. Get a carton of General 
Electric MAZDA lamps and solve 
that problem now. General Electric 


Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC 


WHAT 
LIGHT DID 


Below is a living 
room before it was 
modernized by 
light. To the left is 
the same room 


afterwards. 


Light can do the 
same economical— 
yet effective job of 
decorating for you. 
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THE NEW STUDY LAMP 


The new Study Lamp has been scien- 
tifically designed to put 30 footcandles 
and more of light on desk or study table 
. . - 640 10 times the light provided by 
ordinary reading lamps... the light 
science has found eyes need for swift, 
easy reading. Recommended 

for children. 


\ 
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ALWAYS LOOK FOR THIS MARK 





- has immutable laws 
that cannot be broken or ignored with 
impunity and the shortest road to 
success is to follow the lessons given 
by the Great Teacher. 

Let us observe trees and shrubs in 
the autumn; for some time they have 
ceased growing, resting, as it were, 
after a very busy season. Presently 
nights become cool and the leaves be- 
gin to fall. Why? Because the air is 
now colder than the soil. Sap, the life- 
giving fluid of plants, is much like 
animal blood—it flows to warmth. We 
well know that cold repels the blood, 
while heat draws it, and the same phe- 
nomenon occurs in plant physiology. 
The foliage falls Saas the sap 
ceases feeding it, descending into the 
roots, drawn there by the heat stored 
in the soil during the summer months. 
A revival of activity takes place, 
roots become active, enlarging their 
territory of occupation and pushing 
forth a new set of fibrous roots. 


GrowrTH and luxuriance of sum- 
mer are in direct relation to the root 
growth made in the previous late fall 
and winter; roots remain active as 
long as the soil temperature is 40 de- 
grees or above. In the spring, condi- 
tions are reversed—the air becomes 
warmer than the soil, sap ascends, 
and new foliage is produced. The 
plants planted before winter have al- 
ready partly repaired their root sys- 
tems and are in a position to with- 
stand summer conditions, which, even 


at best, cause hardship the first year. 
Spring planting is not altogether a 
failure, but its success depends en- 
tirely upon the earliness. Plants in 
cold storage have less vitality. Anoth- 
er objection to spring planting, par- 
ticularly noticeable in roses, is that 
the plants are likely to shake off their 
summer lethargy and start growing 
in the fall, only to be caught by the 
early frosts. It is an accepted fact that 
spring-planted roses are not as hardy 
the first winter as old established 
plants, their wood being too soft to 
withstand the cold and the wind. 


Perennials 


SEPTEMBER is the logical month 
for dividing clumps of perennials or 
setting out new plants grown from 
seeds earlier in the summer. Many 
perennials, especially the early-flow- 
ering varieties (such as peonies, Orien- 
tal Poppies, iris, and phlox) have 
slowed down their nal during the 
heat of summer. The roots of some 
plants have been resting, but after 
the first autumnal rains these peren- 
nials are at the beginning of a second 
period of activity. 

It is a common belief that phlox, 
after a few years, degenerate or 
change color. They do not, but seeds 
(garden phlox are hybrids and seeds of 
hybrids seldom come true) have 
grown in and around the original 
clump, and, being of a different color, 
they give the i impression that the va- 
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riety has reverted. As prevention, it 
is advisable to transplant and divide 
phlox every second year, being care- 
ful to discard young plants or roots 
not attached to the original clump. 


CONTRARY to what has been said, 
peonies do not need to be divided ex- 
cept when the clumps are growing so 
large that the center stems are 
crowded and for lack of air do not 
bloom, or when a group is planted too 
thickly. As peonies may not bloom for 
2 years after being moved (and every 
time peonies are transplanted they 
must be divided), this may be over- 
come by the following system, which 
I have practiced for years with great 
success: Dig a trench around half the 
clump and to root depth, generally 12 
inches; then drive a sharp, clean spade 
in the center of the clump, cleaving it 
in two. The part uncovered is re- 
moved for divisions and the hole re- 
filled with new, enriched soil. The part 
left undisturbed will make new roots 
in the fresh soil and keep on blooming 
even better. If the remaining clump is 
very large, a quarter can be removed, 
thus leaving in place but one-quarter 
of the original plant. 


WitH delphiniums great progress 
has been made and new strains pro- 

duced that are as different from just 
“delphinium” as the modern air trans- 
ports are from Franklin’s kite. Among 
these new strains is the Hollyhock 
Delphinium, [ Continued on page 70 














T LAST...a new and superior Roll Roofing! Anaconda “Copper- 
clad” consists of a continuous layer of durable, rust-proof 
Anaconda “Electro-Sheet” Copper, bonded to the highest quality 
Johns-Manville Asbeszos Felt. A recent development of Anaconda 
metallurgists, the electro-deposition of wide Copper sheets in 
long lengths, has made this new product possible. 

With its exposed surface of copper, Anaconda “Copperclad” is 
tough, hard to tear and durable. Think what such built-in quality 
means in resisting wind and weather! “Copperclad” is easy to 
handle... it rolls out flat and does not curl. Any good workman 
can apply it. And “Copperclad” is fire-safe .. . neither copper 
nor asbestos will burn. 

This new copper-asbestos Roll Roofing is particularly suited for 
steep roofs and sidings. Also for porches, garages, barns, sheds, 
chicken houses, etc. It is endorsed by Johns-Manville Corporation 
for the cap or top sheet of their built-up roofing. 

Anaconda “Copperclad” Roll Roofing is supplied in rolls 17 in. 
wide and 45 ft. 7 in. long...sufficient material to cover ¥2 square, 
net area. The copper weighs 2 ounces per square foot and is 15 
ins. wide, allowing for a 2 in. selvage along one edge and a lap 
of 3 in., exposing 14 in. to the weather. On exposure, the copper 
surface gradually darkens to a deep brown and, in many localities, 
acquires a pleasing green patina. It may be painted any desired 
color although painting is unnecessary for protection, because 
copper cannot rust. 

Get the most value for your roofing dollar. Examine this 
superior roll roofing at our expense before you consider the use of 
any other kind. Mail the coupon, to our nearest office. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


Also New York, Newark, Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Washington, Atlanta, Dayton, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Buffalo, Detroit, 
Chicago, Kenosha, St. Louis, Houston, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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Lays flat. Anaconda “Copperclad” 
Roll Roofing does not curl or warp. 





Easy to lay. Any good workman can lay 
Anaconda “Copperclad” Roll Roofing. 


MAIL FOR FREE e 
SAMPLE ri 
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| 7 


Mail to 
The American Brass Co. (nearest office) 





Send me a free sample of Anaconda “Copper- 
clad” and additional information, 
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Good Light 


GOOD: This student lamp thru indirect lighting sheds a soft light 


above, so the student's eyes need not refocus each time they are raised 





BAD: This type of student, or desk, lamp is good only for direct light- 
ing. It necessitates the student's refocusing his eyes whenever he looks up 











By D. W. Atwater 


Member Electrical Association of New York, American Institute of 


Child Health 


Electrical Engineers, Secretary of Illuminating Engineering Society 


Few dangers faced by young chil- 
dren entail more serious consequences 
to their health and future than light 
to which they are subjected in the 
home. There are literally scores of 
thousands of children whose future is 
being handicapped by poor lighting. 

The medical profession has known 
for years that the eyes are one of the 
reat sources of nervous ailments in 
both children and adults. Strained 
eyes, eyes with partially or totally 
paralyzed control nerves, are a source 
of continuous shock to the entire 
nervous system of the individual and 
result in severe, prolonged, and re- 
peated headaches; in extreme cases, 
in complete nervous break-downs. In 
children the strain on the eyes im- 
posed by improper home lighting of- 
ten appears in severe attacks of in- 
digestion, irritability, nervousness, 


and many other illnesses which inter- 
fere with normal growth and healthy 
development. 

For children of grammar-school age 
and younger, the question of light is 
more serious than for adults. Chil- 
dren’s eyes are especially sensitive to 
light and have developed few protec- 
tive habits. The normal focus of a 
child’s eyes is approximately 20 feet 
ahead. If left entirely untouched by 
the need of studying from books held 
in the hand, the focus would remain at 
this point and much eye strain would 
be avoided. But the very fact of hav- 
ing to focus on a book page at 14 
inches, the normal reading distance, 
creates a strain—a sort of making the 
eyes bowlegged. When to this is added 
further strain caused by insufficient 
light, light from a wrong direction, or 
light from sources which are excessive- 
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ly bright or which provide too great a 
contrast to the surroundings, the ef- 
fect is increased and spreads over the 
whole nervous system. 

Despite great advances made by 
Medicine and Science in knowledge of 
the effect of light on human beings, 
practical information on the subject 
is comparatively scarce, and many 
doctors, especially general praction- 
ers, have only the vaguest ideas on the 
subject. This is to be expected, be- 
cause after all, even a specialist can 
hardly be expected to diagnose a con- 
dition which may have manifested it- 
self in any of a dozen ways, from indi- 
gestion to an intense desire to avoid 
studying or reading. The specialist’s 
questioning is almost sure to bring the 
assurance that the youngster is never 
allowed to read or study except with 
“good” light, [ Continued on page 95 
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L's miracles like these NEW washers 


that have made General Electric famous! 








You have to listen twice to hear it! 

Never before has a washer been so quiet! 
Actually, the New G-E, running at full speed, is 
as quiet as a kitten’s purr. It doesn’t sound like 
a powerful machine doing a tubful of. dirty 
clothes. But lift the lid—and you'll see that 
there’s plenty doing inside! 





You don’t have to guess at the tem- 
N perature of your suds! The New G-E 
model pictured has a Temperature Indicator 
right on the cabinet. Tells you when the water is 
just right for (1) sunfast colors, (2) silks and 
woolens, (3) cottons and linens, (4) wash and 
rinse. Think what this saves you in the life of 
precious fabrics. 





N It leaves buttons ON—No more scenes 

like this! The New G-E Washer is 
most remarkable of all because of the way it 
washes clothes. In a few minutes, it can prove to 
you that the rubbing and pommeling methods of 
3,000 years have been wrong! Clothes DON’T 
have to be worn out before their time. See the 
almost miraculous way the exclusive G-E Activa- 
tor forces suds through fabric, makes suds and 
water currents do all the work. 








Now? It’s easily the smartest looking washer ever made! Designed like a 
fine piece of modern furniture—marks a new day in the appearance 

of washing machines. All moving parts completely covered. 

Makes a handsome and useful table. Easily cleaned. 


Costs no more than ordinary washers 


OUR General Electric dealer will show you 

the NEW LINE of G-E Washers with more 
than the usual “sales talk” —with real pride in his 
voice. 


For General Electric engineers have made these 
washers more than “new models” or “improved 
editions.” 


They’ve gone to the very roots of washing 
clothes. They’ ve asked, “Do dirty clothes actually 
have to be rubbed, or pounded, to get them clean? 
Isn’t there some gentler way?” 


They’ve watched hand washing . . . how sudsy 
water is forced through fabric, and designed a 
washer that copies this gentler hand method—on 
a high-speed scale. 


The G-E Activator, specially designed, washes 
even heaviest pieces as you wash dainty lingerie 
—by gently forcing suds through the fabric, many 
times a minute. 


See this NEW kind of washing machine. You'll 
delight in the double-quick time it turns out the 
snowiest wash. And look! No oiling ever required! 


Prices slightly higher in the west, mid-west and south. 


$A 50 
Only .y 


You'll like the G-E “one control’ Wringer, too 
only 1 control instead of 4. And the price? As low 


as $49.50. 


For full details, write Mr. J. M. Wicht, man- 
ager, Home Laundry Equipment Sales, General 
Electric Co., Dept. H-5910, Bridgeport, Conn. 


| 





This washer is managed by foot control 
N alone! No stooping to start the Acti- 
vator or stop it. Or to pump out the dirty water. 
It’s all managed by a touch of your foot on the 
pedals. General Electric is the first to offer you 
this complete foot-control. 


GENERAL (& ELECTRIC 


HOME LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 


ye 
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Shall | Send My Child to 


Nursery School? 


By Gladys Denny Shultz 
Better Homes & Cardens’ Child Care and Training Director 


a IS housecleaning time. In addi- 
tion to the usual upset attendant up- 
on this operation, cupboards are being 
painted and all those seldom-used ob- 
jects which generally repose upon 
high shelves lie exposed and defence- 
less upon chairs and tables. 

The situation has provided marvel- 
ous mental stimulation for a certain 
4-year-old boy whom it is my re- 
sponsibility and desire to keep intact 
as far as possible. The high ladder for 
the first time affords ready access to 
the roof. The big wrench has been used 
to turn the screw cap on the gas tank 
of the car, a perfume atomizer has 
sprayed the wall of the garage with a 
fragrant shower. As for the cans of 
paint, they have furnished just one in- 
spiration after another. 

It is therefore with a certain keen 
personal feeling that I address myself 
to the subject, ‘‘Shall I send my child 
to nursery school?” Is it cowardice for 
a mother—say, at housecleaning time 
—to dream of some haven where run- 
abouts may get superlative care and 
training without annoyance to her? Is 
it a neglect of duty to delegate to 
others the tasks that heretofore have 
belonged to the mother, or at any rate 
have been carried on in the home? 


Children are allowed to play freely, 
are not interfered with unless necessary, 
but they are taught essential disciplines 
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Until recently most parents have 
not been much concerned because the 
number of nursery schools has been 
relatively small. The Educational 
Emergency Relief program, however, 
gave the movement great impetus by 
conducting temporary nursery schools 
last spring in thousands of communi- 
ties which had not had a kindergarten 
or nursery school. The next step will 
come as soon as economic conditions 
permit. Educators feel that the nurs- 
ery school has proved its worth and 
should be incorporated in the public- 
school system whenever funds can be 
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Nursery schools are built upon the idea 
that the most important years for learniag 
habits and attitudes are from 2 to 6 years 


made available for this purpose. To 
us as parents and voters both, there- 
fore, the question may before long be- 
come a real one. How shall we answer? 

First, let us understand fully what 
a nursery school is and what it does 
for children. As the name indicates, 
it is for youngsters of the pre-school 
age. Some take tiny folks of 18 or even 
14 months, but the usual ages are 
from 2 to 4 years. The theory upon 
which the movement is founded is 
that these are the most important 
years in life from the point of view of 
building habits [| Continued on page 77 
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TO DELIGHT THE EYE 
AND TO REMIND YOU 
TO USE HERBS OFTEN 


” 


The 
Kitchen- 
Window 


Herb Garden 


By Gladys E. N. Hosmer 


7 the herb garden to the 
kitchen window can accomplish two 
things at the same time: the window 
may be made a delight to the eye, 
and the herbs may be kept near 
enough at hand to be a constant re- 
minder to the cook that just a few 
leaves from this and that herb are 
precisely what is needed to transform 
an ordinary sauce into a culinary 
triumph. 

Ample shelf room may be provided 
in almost any window by attaching 
unobtrusive glass shelves to the win- 
dow frame at spaced heights, as 
museums do to display their colored 
glass. And if you happen to have a 
bay window or a large window in a 
breakfast alcove that can be so 
dressed, so much the better. 

To soften the light when curtains 
are not used, a narrow valance of 
white, glazed chintz or oilcloth or any 
waterproofed material that harmo- 
nizes with the kitchen’s scheme of 
decoration may be used at the top of 
the window. For symmetry, keep the 
tall plants at the sides and give. the 
center to the smaller ones. If there is 
a wide window sill, low plants may 


be set next the panes and a row of 
taller varieties set behind them. 

With the window prepared for this 
purpose, the question het becomes, 
“Which plants from the well-stocked 
herb border may be brought into the 
house for winter cultivation?” One 
experienced herb gardener reports 
that of the 300 herbs successfully 
grown in her outdoor garden, 74 con- 
tain properties valuable as condi- 
ments, for teas, or as ingredients in 
potpourris. 


WitH the exception of the mints, of 
Northern origin, herbs are nearly all 
natives of Southern Europe and Asia 
Minor and grow naturally in a warm, 
dry situation. Late in the spring 
many, if not too closely picked, will 
put forth dainty blossoms. 

The enthusiastic herb gardener, as 
a matter of fact, is confronted with a 
wide range of choice in the herbs to be 
selected for this purpose. Among 
those that might “ used are the 
thymes, of varying scents; sage and 
Sweet Marjoram, indispensable for 
many culinary purposes; the leafy 
tarragon, the aromatic mints—spear- 





This cheery window in the Home of Tomor- 
row (see page 32) has pots of Rose Gero- 
nium, thyme, chives, and Garden Sage handy 


mint, peppermint, and the variegated 
apple mint; Santolina and penny- 
royal, pungent lemon balm, lavender 
(all varieties), Sweet Fennel and cara- 
way, rue or herb o’grace, rosemary, 
Sweet Basil, borage, dill, and corian- 
der. These will all do well in a sunny 
window with plenty of fresh air. 


LoulsE BEEBE WILDER, in her 
pleasant book ““The Fragrant Path,” 
quotes a sixteenth-century writer: 
“Basil used to bee set in the middest 
of Knottes and in windows, for the 
excellent savour it hath.” 

Of rosemary, a charming, compact 
pot plant, another old writer says: 
‘Rosemary, the grace of herbs here in 
England . . . becommeth a window 
well. The use is much in meates, more 
in Physicke, most for Bees.” 

All plants to be brought indoors 
should be lifted before the nights be- 
come frosty. In general, potting soil 
should be light. Foliage should be fre- 
quently sprinkled to discourage red- 
spider mites. 

Obviously, in view of probable limi- 
tations of space, the list of those herbs 
likely to thrive indoors must also be 
considered. 


Pa RSLEY and chives, of course, are 
of seasoned usage. Parsley, tho classed 
as a perennial, is best treated as a 
biennial. When transplanting parsley, 
chervil, or fennel select young plants 
and set in deep pots. 

The uses of parsley are multitudi- 
nous: as a garnish, fresh or crisply 
fried, or as the [ Continued on page 74 
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Let George Do It 


By J. Horace McFarland 


= where or when the cynical ob- 


servation “Let George do it’’ origi- 


nated I don’t know. Certainly it was. 


the utterance of a suggestion by some- 
one who recognized the need for doing 
something and was too lazy, or too 
fearful, or too humble to do it himself. 
But who is George? The answer 
from the point of view of one who has 
traveled up and down America as well 
as across it, who has pled and preach- 
ed, written, and worried for full thirty 
years of civic endeavor, is that George 
less often is male than female. 
George is likely to be not only an 
effective dreamer but entirely willing 
to be submerged in the thing done. 
George may even be a good politician 
of the kind willing to pull wires to do 
anything not absolutely disgraceful 
toward the great need that has in- 
spired him. More often than not, he is 
humble, self-effacing, but neverthe- 
less persistent, devoted, and likely to 
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All our roadsides can be as beautiful as 
these. Both are in Boston: the upper in the Ar- 
nold Arboretum, the lower in Franklin Park 


be a nuisance to those who hold back; 
George just keeps on, not hunting the 
limelight, fighting, worrying, working, 
striving, struggling; George gets called 
many other names; he is laughed at, 
sometimes maligned—but he keeps on. 

Out of my lifetime of experiences I 
want to tell about a few Georges I 
have known, beginning with one 
whose persistence, good humor under 
difficulties, high patriotism, and defi- 
nite faith made it possible for me to- 
day to write these words in the midst 
of our very great nation. The Father 
of His Country was surely our first 
American George toaccomplish things. 
















As former president of the American Civic 





SKETCH BY WALTER A. TUCKER 


Association 


and the American Rose Society, Doctor McFarland has spoken 


in more than 500 American towns and cities about making 


them more beautiful places in which to live.—THE EDITORS. © 


There was the Connecticut land- 
scape architect, who for health rea- 
sons went to live in the sunny heart 
of the peninsula of Florida. Always 
urgently anxious to push along public 
welfare, he became excited about the 
way in which the unique Florida Ever- 
glades were being lost in perfectly 
legitimate but intensely stupid com- 
mercialism. 

He wrote reams of letters. He had 
days and weeks and I think months 
and almost years of interviews. He 
made pictures both in photography 

and in words. 

He was condoled 
with, suffered, scold- 
ed, and finally actu- 
ally accepted as a 
prophet. Today, 
therefore, this par- 
ticular George sees 
completed a congres- 
sional act which 
reads: “To provide 
for the establishment 
of the Everglades 





National Park in the state of Florida.” 
Congress did the extraordinarily sen- 
sible thing of passing this and the 
President (who is fond of Georges) 
signed it and the thing is started. 

Once I was the guest of a woman’s 
civic league in a wealthy, prominent, 
proud Middlewestern city. As was 
then my habit, I insisted on being 
driven about to see how lived those 
residents of the city who did not con- 
trol their own homes. The very 
wealthy man whose guest I was took 
me in his limousine on this drive. The 
guide was a woman—a George wo- 
man—who knew. When we came to 
one section of the city my host asked 
for delay while he sent his daughter 
back to his palatial home because, he 
said, the things we were seeing were- 
n’t fit for her to see! His name was 
not George; he didn’t do it, and his 
excitement at that time was only 
mild, even tho he did have to hold 
his nose at what his own city was. 

I am not, however, telling the tale 
of what hap- [Continued on page 108 
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| WOULDN'T TALK THAT 
WAY, FRAN, ESPECIALLY 

NOT AROUND A YOUNG 

DAUGHTER 


WHENEVER | THINK OVER 
THE HANDICAPS NATURE 
HANDED TO WOMEN, |! 
JUST BOIL. 























OH, THAT'S JUST AN 
ADVERTISEMENT GIVE YOU A BOX FORHER 
SHE'LL FIND IT'S A 


a DIFFERENT WORLD ! 


icf 














NEW FREEDOM FROM EMBARRASSMENT 
FOR YOUR DAUGHTER 


OST women think chafing is inescapable. But with 
M this new Wondersoft Kotex you forget about chafing 
entirely! Now sides are cushioned with fluffy cotton to keep 
them so gentle, so downy-soft, that even young girls, vigor- 
ous of motion and tender of skin, can find no fault. Sides 
remain dry and soft, yet top and bottom are free to absorb. 


No twisting! No roping! 


Many women wearing ordinary pads won't believe this pos- 
sible! Maybe it # hard to realize that no other pad is like 
this one. This new Kotex, instead of twisting, roping and 
pulling, constantly readjusts itself to conform to the body. 
Activities formerly impossible become pleasant. Yet, with all 
this, the special center insures even greater protection, offers 
freedom from unthinkable accidents. This, of course, means 
security against soiled lingerie. 


You wear it! Forget it! 


Haven't you longed for just such a sanitary napkin as this? 
A Wondersoft pad? One that fits so snug that there are no 
telltale outlines under your clinging gowns? Wondersoft 


| of 
ALL RIGHT, I'M GOING TO @ GRACE GOING 








— 


WHY, FRAN DEAR WHY DONT 
YOU GET THAT CHILD A BOX 
OF THE NEW KOTEX. IT'S 
AS SOFT AS DOWN, AND... 


THAT'S JUST WHAT RILES 
ME. HERE GRACE IS JUST 
TWELVE, AND HAS TO GO 
THROUGH THIS MISERABLE 
UNCOMFORTABLE TIME — 
RUBBING...CHAFING 














TO A DANCE 
TONIGHT ? 


ABOUT KOTEX — NEITHER 
GRACE NOR! WOULD EVER 


YES, THANKS TO YOUR ADVICE | 
USE THE OTHER KIND 
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Kotex is made for you women who 
want “‘forget-about-it” protection! 

Buy Wondersoft Kotex at any store. Even the box doesn’t 
look like an ordinary sanitary napkin package. And Super 
Kotex is now priced the same as regular size. In emergency, 
find Kotex in West Cabinets in ladies’ rest rooms. 


FREE TO WOMEN! 


Choice of two authoritative booklets on Feminine 
Hygiene. Check your choice on coupon below. 


KOTEX CO., Room 2123B 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 0 I should like a copy of “Health Facts on 
| Menstruation a 
0 Send me “Marjorie May's Twelfth Birth- 
| day,” for a child. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Signed ___ 





Address a : seanesesieaiatngmea 





City a 
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The Question 


A department of answers to re- 
modeling and building inquiries 


By J. F. Carter 


(),, thermostat 1s unsatisfactory in that it allows a 
variation of as much as 6 degrees, altho it is set for only a 
2-degree change. Even at 70 degrees the house is often un- 
comfortable, especially around the floor-line. Is this the 
besi performance we may expect? 


Until recently no more accurate thermostatic control 
had been developed, as the conventional type of ther- 
mostat, which is entirely controlled by room temperature, 
cannot give more accurate control. A new and much 
more sensitive thermostat, however, is now available 
which, by means of an auxiliary metal device, starts and 
stops the heating plant more frequently and thus main- 
tains a very even room temperature. When the room 
temperature drops below the thermostat setting, the 
heating system is started automatically in the usual 
manner; but at the same time the metal coil in the in- 
strument is heated by the connected electric current, and 
as it heats up more rapidly than the surrounding air, the 
thermostat is affected more quickly and the heating 
plant cut off sooner. 
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The small instrument just above the base- 
board is a thermostat which regulates heat 
and eliminates drafts by an entirely new 
device. It is manufactured by the Penn 
Electric Switch Company, Des Moines, lowa 


Before the House 


Overrun of the heating plant, which carried room tem- 
peratures too high, and underrun, which allowed room 
temperature to drop too low, have been eliminated in 
this new development. The temperature at a level slight- 
ly above the instrument is actually confined to a fraction 
of 1 degree variation; most of the time within 14 of 1 
degree, increasing comfort with greater conv ence and 
economy. 

Since a room-temperature regulator can only control 
the temperature near its location, it is logical to place 
this new instrument at a lower level in the room, usually 
from 1% to 2% feet above the floor. Then a constant 
temperature is maintained automatically during all con- 
ditions of weather in the zone in which you rest and 
play, and the cold floor areas are largely eliminated. 
There are many other advantages which result from the 
use of this new regulator and you will find that the un- 
comfortable feeling you report will not be present. 

This new instrument, with its greatly improved 
efficiency, costs less than the older conventional plain 
type thermostats and only about one-third the price 
of most conventional clock thermostats for day-night 
control. 


There are chinks around our windows (a brick-veneer 
house) which admit air and water, especially in heavy rains. 
How may these be stopped? | Continued on page S4 


















Here, Madam, is the plain arithmetic of rug and 
carpet value. 
First, there’s Lively Wool. Special blends of impor- 





ted wools...tough and resilient...shorn from hardy 
, sheep that live in the wind-swept corners of the earth. 

+ Dyes. The fastest Science has yet evolved. 

+ Styling-sense. We constantly watch what “they” 
are buying on the famous Avenues—Fifth and Mich- 
igan, along the Champs Elysées; what the best-dressed 
floors are wearing in the capitals of the world. With 
this sense of rightness and a keen artistry we weave 
schemes in 4000 color shades that settle right down in 
your home and behave as well-born furnishings should. 

+ Sturdy tufts. You need hardy, up-standing tufts to 
defy the shuffling feet of Time. 

+ Weave. Each tuft is fastened firmly into back of rug 


Ch simple sum for ug-shopper 





















Copyright 1934, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., 


or carpet by Bigelow’s famous “True-Tension” weave. 

+ Then last — or is it first? — price! You can get a 
Bigelow rug or carpet in all the usual price levels 
with the assurance that your money is buying every 
single detail we’ve summed up above. 

How can you be sure? Just look for the blue and 
gold Bigelow Weavers’ label! It’s always in plain sieht, 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., 140 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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An Acorn—a Czar 
ailor Lad 


ray 


2G 


The Junior Garden Club of America 


Address: Better Homes & Gardens, Des Moines, lowa 


Waar can the Pipes of Pan be 


saying now? Listen! 

‘“Tootle—oot, Aces of the Green 
Triangle in The Junior Garden Clubs 
of America. We’re going to be actors 
this month! If you are true Aces, and 
of course you are, each and every one 
of you will take part in a drama that 
will thrill your audience with plant 
appreciation and conservation. 





How can it be done? Come with 
me to old Russia, way back in the 
days when it was ruled by the Czar. 
And there I will show you a thrilling 
drama. It is the true story of a poor 
American sailor lad who, because of 
his fearless love of plants and trees, 
became a friend of the Czar. After 
seeing this drama you will understand 
how easy it will be to plan your own 
exciting play of Aces of the Green 
Triangle going fearlessly to your High- 
way Commissioner, asking him to 
stop the road workers from destroy- 
ing the native trees and shrubs that 
grow so beautifully along your high- 
ways.” 

With Pan we arrive in Russia, back 
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in the days of Alexander I, one of the 
greatest of Russian rulers. 


Scene I: 4 beautiful room in the 
American embassy, where our United 
States Minister 1s seated at a great 
desk. He is a very haughty-looking man 
who is inclined to exaggerate his own 
importance. 

The Minister’s secretary enters the 
room saying, “Sir, that same sailor 
lad from America is here again. He 
says he has been trying to see you for 
several days and that he comes upon a 
very important mission.” 

The Minister answers impatiently, 
“T suppose I'll have to see him to get 
rid of him. Tell him he can have but a 
few minutes, I am very busy.” 

The secretary bows and answers, 
“Yes, sir.” 

The sailor lad enters, eager, en- 
thusiastic, and smiling. “I shall take 
but a minute of your time, sir. I am 
on leave from my ship and have come 
to ask that you arrange for me to see 
the Czar. I have a gift that I wish 
to present to him in person.” 

The Minister gasps in amazement 








ILLUSTRATION BY OSCHMAN 








The Czar held the acorns in his 
hand as tho they were fine jewels 


at the sailor lad’s request, saying 
sternly and haughtily: “You! An 
audience with the Czar? You, nothing 
but a sailor? Why, I never heard of 
such impertinence! The Czar scarcely 
has time to see even me. And to think 
that you would expect an audience 
with him. Go, your request is absurd.”’ 

The sailor lad pleads, “But, sir, I 
have been told that the Czar is a 
kindly man and that he greatly ad- 
mires Washington. I have brought to 
him from Mount Vernon a few acorns 
from one of the trees that Washington 
planted. I must see the Czar, sir, and 
place these precious acorns in his 
hands, for he would love these trees 
from Mount Vernon.” 

The Minister scoffs disgustedly. 
“Bah! So that’s your important gift 
to the Czar—a few nuts. Go! I have 
no more time to discuss such a ridicu- 
lous request.” And he rings for the 
secretary to show the sailor lad to the 
door. 


Scene II. 4 day or two later in the 
Minister’s bedroom at the American 
embassy. The Minister is awakened 
from his afternoon nap by a great hubub 
outside his window. He rises and goes 
to the window. He rubs his eyes as if he 
cannot believe he is awake. He rings ex- 
citedly for his secretary. 

As his secretary appears the Minis- 
ter says: “Quick, get my dress coat. 
The Czar is honoring me with a call. 
Look, the whole square in front of the 
embassy is filled with his soldier out- 
riders, his | Continued on page 62 
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Now the National Housing Act will enable you to 
transform your present kitchen into a gleamingly 
beautiful, modern efficiency kitchen like that illus- 
trated above. The Westinghouse Kitchen Planning 
Department will help you... gladly. Experts will 
design your kitchen layout scientifically to include 
your present appliances or a marvelous new West- 


inghouse refrigerator, electric range, dishwasher, 
and other modern time and labor savers. In addi- 
tion, our friendly budgeting plan now makes it a 
simple matter to finance the complete kitchen equip- 
ment you have always wanted. 

For complete details of an all-inclusive Kitchen 
Planning Service, write Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., Kitchen 
Planning Department, Mansfield, O. Se 
No obligation whatsoever. 
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In protecting roses mound 
the soil around the base 
of the plant about a foot 
deep, then shade the top 
by using a peach basket, 
cornstalks, or a nail keg 




















ai 


Wrap the trunks of young trees 
with burlap to prevent sunscald 











A screen of burlap on south or east to 
protect rhododendrons from winter sun 
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Can We Keep Out 


the Cold? 


—Is that your garden question? 


By Carol H. Woodward 


New York Botanical Garden 


- winter more gardens are 
smothered than frozen. 

The main object of covering is not 
to keep plants warm, as many sup- 
pose, bet rather to hold them at a 
fairly even degree of cold. 

No one rule, of course, can be ap- 
plied to all plants or to all locations. 
The local soil, temperature, wind, rain, 
and drainage, also the care given to 
individual plants, affects hardiness, 
even in a region such as that compris- 
ing New England, New York, and the 
southern border of the Great Lakes 
to Chicago, where weather conditions 
are more or less similar. Minnesota 
and the Dakotas, which generally 
have more severe winters, require spe- 
cial autumn treatment of some por- 
tions of the garden. And eastern and 
western Kansas as well have their 
own problems to meet. In such a state 
as Virginia, on the other hand, win- 
ters are too mild to allow survival of 


such alpine plants as are accustomed 
to a short growing season followed by 
long-continued cold during which they 
are buried in snow. 

To understand better which plants 
to cover and when and how, the prac- 
tical gardener should first of all know 
why certain plants demand shelter in 
the winter and why others are best 
left alone without winter protection. 

A really hardy plant can withstand 
long spells of hitting weather, else 
how could fields and forests near the 
Arctic Zone survive from year to 
year? Most gardeners are too fearful 
of the winter’s cold. Records indicate 
that many plants would do better if 
left exposed or nearly exposed all 
winter. 


Bur if a plant must be covered, the 
ideal protection is a material which 
will allow circulation of air, will shed 
moisture, and will not rot or mat. 
Pine branches, therefore, are consid- 
ered the best for many purposes; salt 
hay, where it is obtainable, for others. 
But where neither of these materials 
can be readily found, ordinary hay or 
straw thrown [| Continued on page 104 


Climbing roses are protected by removing 
the branches from the trellis, wrapping them 
in straw, and covering with soil as shown 







































“IT’S SO EASY TO DRIVE”...“AND SO ECONOMICAL” 


WE ASKED TWO WOMEN what they liked most about the 
Ford V-8. Mrs. Lewis, the busy mother of three at- 
tractive children, said — “I love the Ford V-8 because 
it is so easy to drive. It’s always ready to go places — 
to take the children to school, to go to market, to run 
into town to the sales. And it’s so easy to park. I always 
feel safer in it too. Its brakes are quick and powerful. 
It accelerates so fast that it just seems to jump out of 


trouble’s way. And if anything should happen, I know 


the all-steel body and safety glass will help to protect 


us from any injury.” ... Miss Osborne, a successful 
business woman, said — “I like the Ford V-8 because 
it is so trim and smart and up-to-date. And its appoint- 
ments are perfect. The glove compartment in the dash 
is a wonderful idea. I can put my purse and papers 
in it and know they’re safe. And of course it would be 
foolish of me not to admit that I like my Ford because 
it’s so economical. With the Ford V-8 I save a lot on 
gas and oil. I have never seen a car handle so perfectly 


under all driving conditions.” 
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Dear Mrs. Garst: 
Beceuse I was reared in the 
country, I suppose, I have slways seen 


people from two angles: 


land has on them, and their effect upon 


the lend. That 


show in my writing 


ably, reviewers insist on celling my work 


“regionel." You might as well say that 


love and birth and death, or food and 
drink, ere “regional.” 


Sincerely; 


Ae. A 


Welter D, Edmonds 


The effect the 


is what I heve tried to 


and that is why, probd- 



































































Novels That Picture 


Real Li 


By Eleanor Hubbard Garst 
Better Homes & Gardens’ Book-Department Editor 


ee novel that thrusts its roots 
deep in the soil and springs from a 
fully savored, well-loved way of life 
and the story that has caught the full 
swing of our tremendous pioneer 
drama are the tales to relish in today’s 
sound and fury. 

As long as there are people like 
Cean and Lonzo in Caroline Miller’s 
lovely novel Lamé in His Bosom (Har- 
per & Brothers, $2.50) and Jen in 4s 
the Earth Turns (The Macmillan 
Company, $2.50), we can have faith 
that our world is not sliding away en- 
tirely into ‘‘the demnition bow-wows” 
of Mr. Micawber. For these are self- 
reliant folk who live close to the soil 
and generously greet life with its full 
round of “birthings” and marryings 
and dyings. 

Not all the books I want to tell you 
about this month are new, but they 
do discuss a special corner of land, 
whether in Pennsylvania or Iowa or 
Georgia, and tell with tender or astute 
appreciation of the people who have 
made it what it is. 

In the letter above accompanying 
his picture Walter Edmonds objects 





to being called anything so tiresome 
sounding as a regional novelist. And 
yet to take a small spot and know it 
well furnishes an incomparably rich 
background to any novelist, whether 
it be Thomas Hardy, loving every hill, 
down, and brook of Wessex, or Ar- 
nold Bennett, with his minute, learned- 
by-childhood-heart knowledge of the 
Five Towns. 


IN EARLY childhood the Erie canal 
country captured Mr. Edmonds’ im- 
agination, and it still holds him. His 
three novels, Rome Haul, The Big 
Barn, and Erie Water deal with this 
region, and his latest book, a collec- 
tion of short stories, Mostly Canallers 
(Little, Brown & Company, $2.50) is 
centered chiefly around the canal 
when it was in its rough, tumultuous 
hey-day. In these stories you see the 
immigrants going west and the trap- 
ers and farmers returning with their 
Soaks the fine ladies and gentlemen 
who rode the fast boats, the bullies 
who carried the freight. Mr. Edmonds 
writes with a prolific richness of de- 
tail. I liked particularly the story of 





Walter Edmonds bedding pansies. 
His son, Peter Bulkeley, is carrying 
Rupprecht, his pet spaniel, by the tail 


Mr. Dennet’s Great Adventure which I 
had read with relish and lost again in 
some magazine. The tale tells of hair- 
raising adventures when the sedate 
little confidential clerk with proper 
terror embarks upon a trip via canal 
from Utica to Syracuse. In quite 
another vein is Bewitched, which trans- 
fers the legend of Europa and Zeus to 
the mild, slumberous setting of a New 
York farm and is an excellent bit of 
atmospheric writing. 

A new first novel, sincere and direct, 
of the second-generation pioneer, in 
the second-growth lumber country of 
northern Michigan, is Fireweed, by 
Mildred Walker (Harcourt, Brace & 
Company, $2.50). Celie Henderson, 
with her high heels, her pert, sure, 
deft way, clerks in the general store. 
Her mother, Christine, and she dream 
vaguely that Celie will go to the city, 
marry somebody who will give her a 
house with cement walks; and then 
she marries Joe, son of old Lin Linsen, 
who had come from the old country 
with Celie’s parents. The small lum- 
ber town closes about them, but with- 
out the gusto of life in the tall timber 
that inspired the older generation. 
Celie’s brightness is dimmed by hard 
work and babies. Joe loses his job, but 
what with fishing, hauling cord wood 
to the city, and making Christmas 
wreathes, they make a go of it and 
find themselves far better off than 
their high-school chums, Norm and 
Selma, in the city. At the end Celie is 
staunchly setting out to build up a 
bank account, while she dreams of the 
great things her babies, Rosie and 
Jole, will do in the great world outside. 

The Grandmothers, by Glenway 
Westcott (Harper & Brothers, $2.50), 
is not new, [ Continued on page 68 


























The 1935 
TOASTMASTER and 
HOSPITALITY TRAY 











owns! LET TOASTMASTER ENTERTAIN <M | 


swanky! eee USEFUL ’ eee CLEVER ’ ese NEW e 


Just set this new Toastmaster Hospitality Tray before your 
guests the next time you entertain . . . whatever the occasion. 
Then watch the fun! Golden brown toast pops from the Toast- 
master, each slice timed to perfection. Then, from the well- 
filled dish of tempting spreads a topping of cheese or jam, or 
a whittle of sausage. Everybody’s happy . . . and hungry. 

Only Toastmaster can put on a party like this, for it makes 
perfect toast every time . . . for anybody. Only Toastmaster has the 
patented Flexible Clock that pops out the toast, shuts off all 


current, and does it over and over again as fast as you wish. 


See the NEW Toastmaster and Hospitality Tray . . . today! 





It’s a perfectly gorgeous combination—easily the sensation of 
the year. It’s something you must have for modern living. And, 
remember, it’s brand new! Your dealer has just received his 
stock. And is he pleased! There’s a surprise in store for you, too. 


WaTERS-GENTER Company, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





° 





HERE’S the new Toastmaster 
Breakfast Tray, for inviting 


breakfast service, breakfast in 
hed, or small parties. Complete 
with new 1-slice Toastmaster, 
$15. Tray and accessories only, 
$6. Toastmaster, alone, $11.50. 
Trays in choice of walnut, 
mahogany, or sycamore finish. 


A PRODUCT OF McGRAW ELECTRIC COMPANY 


TOasTMASTER AND Hosprtatiry Tray — Complete with new 2-slice Toastmaster, $21.00. Tray and accessories only, $8.50. The Toastmaster, 
alone $16.00. Toastmaster, gleaming Chromium. Glassware, crystal-clear. Tray and cutting block, choice of walnut, mahogany, or sycamore. Write 
to Waters-Genter Company, Dept. 1011, Minneapolis, Minn., for “Toast-anp-THincs”—a most unusual booklet of ideas for all kinds of parties. 

























































AFTER THE BAWL 
IS OVER’ 


| ? J 
is With a drain closing 
c 


} ] 2 i | 
A melo-drama 
f 


and closes with a drain opening 


& 


Pictured by F. G. COOPER, 





Well, my proud Oh, sir, I can’t go till 
beauty-I’ve come I get the dishes done and 
to take you out now the drain'’s stopped up! 
tonight and here 
you are in tears 








Stand back, Blackie ) Mf, 
Daw~stop crying, = 
lass~I'll show youl, 
how to open that 

drain with Drano of 


Drano 
| 4a; 4 
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Just sprinkle a little down 
the drain~add water~wait 
a few minutes~and there's 
the drain free- 
flowing again 








‘. (? # 






—and when we’re mar- 
ried, darling, promise 
you'll use Dradno in 
every drain, every 
week. I never 
want to see you 
crying over a slow- 
running drain again. 




















{Curses! 
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An Acorn—a Czar— 


and a Sailor Lad 


[ Begins on page 56 | 


footmen, and his crested coach drawn by 
four splendid black chargers.” 

The Minister takes one more look out 
his window and gasps in astonishment, 
saying aloud: “Why it’s that impertinent 
sailor stepping out of the Czar’s great 
crested coach!” 

Just then the secretary enters, looking 
amazed, and saying, “Sir, the sailor lad 
has arrived in the Czar’s coach and says 
he has come to pay you his respects. 

The Minister answers dazedly, “Show 
him in!” 


THE sailor boy enters, smiling but un- 
concerned, saying boyishly “The: kindly 
Czar asked that I return today to pay you 
my respects, sir.” 

The Minister asks in amazement, 
“What does this mean? How did you 
reach the Czar? How do you happen to 
be riding in his royal coach?” 

The sailor lad answers humbly, “Well, 
you see it was this way. After you refused 
to help me see the Czar I wandered over 
by the palace gates. A kindly faced, mili- 
tary-looking man came out and in a few 
words I told him about my gift of Wash- 
ington acorns for the Czar. I even told 
him that you said I could never see the 
Czar. The gentleman said, ‘Come with 
me my lad and I will see what can be 
done.’ 

“He must have been an important per- 
son, sir, for as we walked toward the 
palace, gate after gate was opened the 
minute the soldiers saw us. Finally we 
reached a beautiful park and there we 
found a kindly man walking among the 
trees. The gentleman with me introduced 
me as His Majesty the Czar. I told him 
my story as quickly and simply as pos- 
sible, for I remembered how busy he was. 


WueEN I had finished he reached for 
the acorns in my hand. He held them as 
tho they were jewels and asked us to follow 
him. We all walked to a beautiful open 
spot in the palace grounds and there the 
Czar knelt and planted the nuts. When 
they were all in the ground he rose saying, 
“You are to be commended, my lad, for 
your love and appreciation of the really 
worthwhile things in life. You love Na- 
ture, you love trees, and you love your 
country. So did your country’s great 
father, Washington. If every boy, girl, 
man, and woman would see as much 
value in the true wealth with which Na- 
ture surrounds them, and each do his part 
to protect and conserve it, this world 
would be a much safer, happier, and more 
beautiful place in which to live. 

‘*Tomorrow my carriage will call for 
you and take you about to see the sights 


| of our capital. But first of all it will take 


you to your Minister, to whom you may 
pay your respects. Thank you for the 
Washington acorns, my boy. I shall watch 
them grow and love them, for your sake, 
for your country’s sake, and for Wash- 
ington’s sake.’ ” 


Tuts is the true story of a sailor lad. 
Years later, Ambassador Hitchcock left 
his post in Russia. He brought to America 
a handful of acorns gathered from the 
trees grown from the sailor lad’s acorns 
planted by the old Czar Alexander I. 
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“YOUR ADVERTISING CREATES 





Desires and Goals 


TOWARD WHICH HOMEMAKERS STRIVE" 


Says Mrs. Daniel H. Faust, 160 Franklin Avenue, Brookville, Pennsylvania 


Mars FAUST said further, ‘‘Materially, financially, 
and mentally—these words describe briefly how reading 
advertisements in Better Homes & Gardens has benefited 
me and my family.”’ Then she remarked that her kitchen 
bears constant evidence of the usefulness of our adver- 
tisements. Said she: ‘““My cupboard shelves hold food 
products that Better Homes & Gardens has told me are 
reliable. The parade is marshalled by Better Homes & 
Gardens, not only in the kitchen, the laundry, and the 
bathroom, but evidence of it is seen in the furnishings 
thruout our entire home.” 

In this number of your magazine are many advertise- 
ments of things that contribute to home joys and satis- 
factions—‘“‘the goals toward which homemakers strive.” 


You know that a manufacturer who puts a trademark 
upon his product must in self-protection put quality and 
customer satisfaction into that product. Be on the safe 
side—buy merchandise backed by a reputable manufac- 
turer identified by trademark. When you ask your retailer 
for merchandise advertised in Better Homes & Gardens, 
insist that he sell it to you. You will thus serve your own 
interests and incidentally bestow a real favor upon Better 
Homes 8 Gardens. 

Remember, you can place complete dependence in 
both editorial and advertising pages in Better Homes & 
Gardens, for we stand behind statements made on every 
page. Our advertising guarantee below speaks for itself. 


OUR GUARANTEE TO YOU 


We guarantee that your money will be returned or that 
satisfactory adjustment will be made if you purchase any 
article advertised in this issue of Better Homes & Gardens 
and it is not as represented in the advertisement. The 
complaint, investigation of which will be instituted 


promptly, must be submitted to us within one year after 
the advertisement appears. If the article is purchased 
thru the mails, it is a condition of our guarantee that you 
shall have mentioned Better Homes & Gardens at the time 
the purchase was made, 


Where to Find Them—Guide to Advertisements of Merchandise 


for the Home, Family, and Garden 


Automotive, pages 59, 98 


Building and Remodeling Materials, pages 6, 40, 43, 45, 68, 70, 76, 81, 84, 89, 90, 93, 95, 100, 101, 


102, 108 


Druggists’ Supplies and Toilet Articles, pages 3, 11, 53, 65, 71, 75, 79, 90, 92 


Food Products, pages 2, 9, 12, 72, 73, 80, 85, 102, 109, 112 


Garden, Lawn Tools and Supplies, pages 82, 96, 102 


Home-Furnishings and Household Supplies, pages 39, 43, 49, 50, 55, 66, 67. 74, 77. 83, 86, 87, 88, 91, 


92, 94, 97, 99, 102, 103, 106, 107, 108, 109 


Kitchen Equipment and Supplies, pages 5, 57. 61, 62, 90, 107, 111 


Laundry Equipment, pages 47, 69 


Miscellaneous, pages 64, 84, 90, 92, 96, 106, 107, 109 


Seeds and Plants, pages 80, 92, 96, 98, 100, 102, 108, 109 
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“CAN YOU AND 
DICK DRIVE 
OUT FOR THE 
WEEK-END?” 


Telephoned invitations are 


so personal. There is no 


uncertainty; you get an 
immediate answer. Out-of- 
town friends are brought 
as near as next door neigh- 
bors. And the cost is surpris- 
ingly small. After 8:30 P.M., 
station-to-station rates to 
most points are about 40% 
less than during the day. 
You can call 75 miles for 
about 35c, 150 miles for 50c. 








Wold the lane, please !” 


Better Homes & Garpens, October, 1934 


Cooks: 
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Round 


OF ENDORSED 








Henry C. Tetlow, of Centre Square, Pennsylvania, prepares Ham Goulash 
over the outdoor fireplace much as he did when he portaged Abitibi Canyon 











BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
TASTING-TEST KITCHEN 


For dependable 
recipes look for 
this stamp of rec- 
ipe endorsement 


ol 





Men send us occasional recipes, good 
ones, too. Sometimes they explain that a 
certain dish was tried out while the wife 
was away and “I had an opportunity to 
be boss of the kitchen.”” Some of them 
pride themselves on being good camp and 
trail cooks. Others frankly admit that 
they just plain like to cook whenever and 
wherever they get a chance. 

We are always glad to see these recipes 
come into Better Homes & Gardens’ Tast- 
ing-Test Kitchen because there’s generally 
something original about them. Frankly, 
we'd like to see more of them. 

The first of our tested and endorsed 
recipes this month is from Henry Tetlow, 
of Centre Square, Pennsylvania. He, 
along with 5,432 others, has been sent the 
Certificate of Recipe Endorsement for 
sending us an excellent recipe. 


Ham Goulash 


Wei were portaging Abitibi Canyon, a 
week from the nearest trading post. Grub 


was short. Overhauling the pack sack, I 
brought out our last onion, a big one; 
a sack of rice, a tin of tomato soup, and 
the last slice of ham. We browned the 
ham, which was a half-inch thick and 
weighed three-quarters of a pound, until 
there was enough hot fat in the pan to 
fry the onion, sliced, after we had lifted 
the ham out of the pan and diced it. Into 
the fried onion we poured a cupful of 
rice and immediately on it two cupfuls of 
hot water. When this had cooked slowly 
for fifteen minutes we added the diced 
ham. When the water got low in the pan 
we poured in the can of tomato soup and 
added % teaspoonful of salt, 44 teaspoon- 
ful of pepper, and 14 teaspoonful of the 
precious sugar. When the mixture cooked 
down thick enough to lift with a fork we 
ate it—all! Back in civilization we were 
surprised to find it enough for four people. 
And also we discovered that half of a 
green pepper fried with the onion, and a 
tablespoonful of Worcestershire sauce 
stirred in at the close of operations im- 
proved the flavor. The rice will still be 
“crunchy” and “individual” after it is 
done because it was put into the hot fat 
before water was poured over it. Be care- 
ful not to cook this dish to a mush. 
It’s very much better this way.—Henry 
Tetlow, Centre Square, Pennsylvania. 


An Emergency Is Met 


| HAD unexpected guests for Sunday- 
night supper and wanted some new wafer 
to serve with a salad. My Snappy Cheese 
Teasers proved an immediate success. 
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Snappy Cheese Teasers 
(Makes about 24) 


1 package of snappy YZ pound of butter 
cheese (about 4 1 loaf of white bread, 
pound) unsliced 


Cream the cheese and butter together 
to make a paste. Cut bread into 2-inch 
cubes and spread the paste on all sides of 
the bread cubes. Place in a shallow pan 
and bake in a moderate oven (425°) for 
15 minutes (until brown). Serve hot. 
These are delicious with fruit salads at 
Sunday night spreads.—Miriam A. Fisher, 
East Orange, New Jersey. 


| Experimented 


| ALWAYS wanted to duplicate certain 
rolls that I bought in Philadelphia years 
ago at the rate of 60 cents a dozen. I tried 
many recipes, but none suited. Finally I 
found a copy of a recipe for refrigerator 
rolls and experimented by adding eggs, 
more sugar, and using potato water. Then 
I experimented with the pecan sirup until 
I got just what I wanted in the following 
recipe: 


Pecan Caramel Rolls 
(Makes 20 large rolls) 





1 cupful of boiling 
potato water 

V4 cupful of sugar 

¥4 cupful of butter 

V6 teaspoonful of salt 

2 tablespoonfuls of 


14 teaspoonful of 
sugar 

1 cake of yeast 

2 beaten eggs 

4 cupfuls of sifted 
flour 


warm water 


Mix boiling potato water, sugar, butter, 
and salt together and cool to lukewarm. 
Soften yeast in warm water and sugar 
and add to first mixture. Add the beaten 
eggs and then stir in the flour (2 cupfuls) 
and beat thoroly. Add the remaining 2 
cupfuls of flour, stir in but do no knead. 
Place this in the refrigerator with a cover 
over the top until wanted. This can be 
kept for a week and portions of dough 
used as wanted. 

When wanted, roll dough out on floured 
board to %-inch thick, spread with butter, 
sprinkle with sugar, cinnamon, and 
chopped nuts. Roll and cut into slices 4 
to 3-inch thick. Place these cut side down 
in a baking pan in which 2 tablespoonfuls 
of butter, 14 cupful of brown sugar, and 1 
tablespoonful of water have been blended 
and slightly cooked, with chopped pecans 
added. Set in a warm place to rise until 
double in size. Bake in a 400-degree oven 
for 1§ or 20 minutes.—Mrs. Nathan H. 
Jacoby, Huntsville, Alabama. 


World’s Fair Winner 


Every ONE of my jellies has won blue 
ribbons and I also won a jelly prize at the 
Century of Progress last summer. My 
children (there are nine of them), like all 
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Discerning Women 


have found the way 
to whiter teeth 


“| wanted the best tooth paste at any 
price—and | found it for 25¢” 


Miss Elizabeth Brown is stylist and designer 
of decorative pottery for one of the world’s 
largest potteries. She is a graduate of West 
Virginia University and of New York School 
of Fine and Applied Arts. She also studied in 
London, Paris, and Italy. 

“My pottery won’t sell unless it is good 
looking and smart. If you want to ‘sell your- 
self’ in this world today, you want to be as 
good looking as possible. Nothing helps quite 
so much as nice white teeth.” 


Right—"“Listerine Tooth Paste gets my 
teeth beautifully clean. Also, your ad- 


vertising never insults my intelligence.” 


Catherine McHenry was vice-president of 
the senior class at University of Michigan. 
“This dentifrice is very popular among stu- 
dents at the University,” Miss McHenry 
says. “Others like myself prefer it to costlier 
brands.” 





Listerine Tooth Paste has won popu- 
larity in every walk of life by doing a 
superlatively efficient job of cleans- 
ing the teeth—at the same time im- 
parting high polish to the enamel. 
Teeth fairly gleam! 

These vital qualities, together 
with its cool, refreshing taste and 
the pleasing assurance it leaves of a 
purer, sweeter breath, have made 
Listerine Tooth Paste the choice of 
thousands who never stop to think 
of price when they buy a dentifrice. 

Try it—and if you don’t agree 
that it is better, speak your mind by 
going back to the costlier brand 
you re using now. 


But remember, Listerine Tooth 
Paste is only 25¢ (Double Size 40¢); 
so if you do like it, you’ll save money 
by continuing to use it. LAMBERT 
PHaRMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 











Protect yourself from loose bristles! 
PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC TOOTH BRUSH with 
PERMA-GRIP 


(U.S. PAT. No. 1472165) 


















REGULAR oa Zicact pre 
SIZE on seers >. un 
Good Housekeeping 
25¢ oo Bureau ~~ 
NEW DOUBLE SIZE 40¢ *OusEKEEpING 
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**Cross Stitch 
Garden’"’ — one of 
many beautiful 
Mountain Mist 
Quilt Patterns. 


cA Lovely 
Garden 


is this new quilt 


REENS and golds, pinks and lav- 
enders, orchids and blues — a riot 
of color is your garden in spring. If only 
you could enjoy it the year round. You 
can with this new Mountain Mist Quilt, 
the “Cross Stitch Garden.”” A more 
lovely pieced quilt you've never seen. 
It’s easier than you think to make 
this quilt with Mountain Mist Quilt 
Patterns and Mountain Mist Quilting 
Cotton. . 

Mountain Mist Quilt Patterns are 
the most complete and simple to follow 
of all quilt patterns. Everything is told 
you — how to cut the blocks, to piece 
them together, and quantities of each 
color, everything, even to a design for 
the quilting. a 

Mountain Mist Quilting Cotton fur- 
ther simplifies quilt-making. You've 
never used any cotton so easy to han- 
dle. Already spread in one piece, full 
quilt size and Glazene finished. It 
spreads like a piece of flannel. No lint. 

o stretching. No bunching, but per- 
fect smoothness, even puffiness over 
the entire quilt. Easy to quilt, too, 
because of the soft, lacy web of the 
Glazene. Washes beautifully. 

FREE Pattern with Each Roll 
Insist on Mountain Mist Quilting Cottonin the 
quilt-block wrapper which shows many authen- 
tic quilt designs in full color. On the inside of 
the wrapper isa complete Mountain Mist Quilt 
Pattern in actual size and with full instructions. 

See how easy it is to make your own quilts 
with Mountain Mist Quilt Patterns. Send 20 
cents (coins preferred) with coupon below for 
the ‘‘Cross Stitchi Garden” quilt pattern shown 
above, and a catalog illustrating many other 
attractive quilt blocks. You must use the cou- 
pon below to obtain this pattern. The Stearns 
& Foster Company, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MOUNTAIN MIST 


QUILTING COTTON 


. 
—--This coupon must accompany order-~§ ra _ 
THE STEARNS & FOSTER CO. 4 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio. * 
Gentlemen: — Enclosed is 20c (coins preferred) for 
the ‘‘Cross Stitch Garden’’ Mountain Mist Quilt 
Pattern, Design 42. 

(Print name and address plainly in margin) 
3410-BH Copyright 1934 The 8. & F’. Co. 
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children, are fond of jelly, so I get lots 
of practice in this cooking art. 


Mint Jelly 


and bruised mint 
leaves or 1 tea- 
Water spoonful of mint 
1 cupful of chopped flavoring 

Green vegetable coloring 


2 pounds of apples 
3 cupfuls of sugar 


Wash and cut apples into quarters. 
Barely cover with boiling water, put on 
cover, and let cook until very soft. Turn 
into jelly bag to drain. Measure 1 quart 
of juice and add the bunch of crushed 
leaves and stalks of mint. Cook, then strain 
into a saucepan. Heat to boiling, add 
sugar, let boil till sirup sheets off the 
spoon to give the jelly test. Tint with 
green vegetable coloring. Turn into hot 
sterilized glasses and seal with parafin.— 
Mrs. F. B. Tillou, Oxford, New Jersey. 


Worth Passing Along 


| AM American Home Chairman for the 
Eighteenth District of the Woman’s 
Club and talk and think along the lines of 
home a great deal. It happens that we 
serve luncheons at our meetings and I am 
always looking for good recipes. 

When I was visiting my daughter at 
Christmastime, she said, ““Mother, I have 
just the recipe you could use often; we 
serve it at our church luncheons.” 

In January I served it (doubled) to 40 
women at our service club in the church. 
It was a grand success and at least 20 
asked for my recipe, so I decided it was 
worth passing on to others. 


Chicken Loaf With Mushroom Sauce 


14-pound chicken, 1% teaspoonfuls of 

cooked tender and salt 

diced \4 cupful of chopped 
2cupfuls of fresh pimiento 

bread crumbs 3 cupfuls of milk or 
l cupful of cooked chicken broth or 


half and half 
4 eggs well beaten 


rice (measure after 
cooking) 


Mix all together, adding eggs last. Bake 
1 hour in a slow oven (325°) in a baking 
pan or a ring mold. Serve with 


Mushroom Sauce 


Y{ cupful of cream 

4 teaspoonful of 
paprika 

4 tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley 

14 

l4teaspoonful of 
lemon juice 

Salt to taste 


Vf cupful of butter or 
margarin 
Ypound of fresh 


mushrooms or 4% 
pound of canned 
mushrooms 

Y{ cupful of flour 

Il pint of chicken 
broth 


Melt the butter in a saucepan. Add the 
mushrooms (cut rather coarsely) and 
cook gently for 5 minutes, stirring occa- 
sionally. Add flour and mix well; then add 
the chicken broth. Cook, stirring con- 
stantly until thick and smooth. Add the 
cream, paprika, parsley, lemon juice, and 
salt. Mix and let stand over hot water 
until ready to serve.—Mrs. W.C. Wright, 
Danville, Illinois. 


It’s Irradiated 


Here’s a sandwich combination that 
I believe Better Homes & Gardens’ kitchen- 
testers will like: 

Butter slices of rye bread and arrange 


| Cooks’ Round Table of Endorsed Recipes 


in pairs on a broiling pan. Peel and slice 
tomatoes in thick slices or halves and 
place a slice on each pair of bread slices. 
Broil slowly until bacon is crisp and edges 
of bread are a golden brown. Lift carefully 
to serving plates. Now make a sauce by 
melting in a double boiler: 4% pound of 
packaged Swiss cheese in 1 cupful of irra- 
diated evaporated milk. Pour hot sauce 
over sandwiches. Garnish with sprigs of 
watercress or parsley, or with green olives. 


—Miss Millicent Atkin, Chicago, Illinois. 


How YOUR Best Recipes Can Win 
CERTIFICATES OF ENDORSEMENT! 
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Eacu of the recipes in Cooks’ Round 
Table this month and hundreds of others 
equally outstanding which we did not 
have room to publish have been awarded 
Better Homes &8 Gardens’ highest culinary 
honor . . . the Certificate of Recipe En- 
dorsement. 

Only outstanding recipes which pass 
the Better Homes & Gardens tests for de- 
pendability, excellence of taste, and fami- 
ly usefulness receive this distinction. 

In addition to the Certificate, which 
many homemakers like to frame as an 
attractive addition to their kitchens, you 
will also receive, with the compliments of 
Better Homes & Gardens, six neatly typed 
copies of your recipe which you can give 
to your friends! Each of these copies 
bears your name and the Better Homes & 
Gardens stamp of recipe endorsement. 

It is easy to submit recipes for endorse- 
ment. Read the following rules, then send 
your best recipe today! 

1. Write your recipe clearly on one side of 
the paper only, and see that your name and 
address appear plainly on every page. 

2. Follow the Better Homes & Gardens form 
for writing recipe measurements. 

3. Give measurements in level cupfuls, table- 
spoonfuls, and teaspoonfuls; never in heap- 
ing, rounding, or scant measurements. 

4. Be sure to specify in your recipe the brand 
names of the food products you use. It 
is important that you use nationally known 
and nationally distributed food products 
so that we may test your recipe with the 
same products you use—products which are 
available here and everywhere in the 
United States. 

5. Be sure to include 50 to 100 words about 
the origin of your recipe. Recipes often 
have very interesting histories. 

6. Send only one recipe at a time, please. 

7. All recipes submitted for endorsement be- 
come the property of Better Homes & 
Gardens. 

8. We do not pay for recipes: we formerly 
did, but have discontinued the practice. 

9. Address your recipe to the Tasting-Test 
kitchen, Better Homes & Gardens, Des 
Moines, Iowa. It will be given careful con- 
sideration and tested as soon as possible. 
You will then be notified whether or not 
your recipe is awarded a certificate of en- 
dorsement. Here’s hoping you win! 
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Our Guest Room 
Has No Days Off! 


[ Begins on page 16 | 


ing tables—or closed to look exactly like 
any table not blessed with a dual nature. 

Very important to real hospitality is a 
supply of tooth paste, mouth wash, and 
other requisites in the bureau’s top drawer 
or elsewhere. You can buy all of these in 
the small size packages. Fix up the guest- 
room closet so that even the unexpected 
visitor finds hangers for his clothes. Some 
bright colored paint and a few yards of 
wood shelf edging make a closet so dressy 


This family sewing machine comes in excel- 
lent period cabinets that would combine well 
with the other furniture pieces in the guest room 


as even to remind members of the family 
that they must leave part of it clear. 

When the room is completely furnished 
it is a charming upstairs family living- 
room, with sofa, easy chair, telephone, 
radio, books, reading lamp, desk and 
drawer-space. Should a guest arrive with- 
out warning, it can be transformed in a 
whisk into a comfortable bedroom. 

In examining the foregoing scheme, 
there is one important point which has not 
been considered—the cost. Perhaps it has 
seemed extravagant to spend money on a 
room used only occasionally, while family 
rooms demand so much of the budget. A 
careful study shows that to furnish a 
room piece by piece, and for double duty, 
as is suggested here is less costly than to 
buy a set complete of good bedroom furni- 
ture. And when true hospitality can be 


combined with an extension of the live- | 


ableness of the home, there is no reason 
why a guest room with furniture and 
decorations that are a credit to the family’s 
taste cannot be practical for everyone. 
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| COOKED THIS 
GRAND MEAL.. 
SITTING AT THE 





Yes... you can grill steaks 
fry eggs—and toast sandwiches 
right at the dining room table! 
You can make creamed chick- 
en, rarebits, cheese soufflés, waffles, coffee 
and toast any place you have an electric socket, 
whether it’s inside the house or on the porch. 
For General Electric Hotpoint brings you 
countless table cookery appliances that make 
your cooking easy, modern! And when enter- 
taining—thank goodness—you don’t have 
to leave your guests and miss part of the 
fun while preparing the “spread.” 


Thousands of women recommend these 








SUNDAY MORNING BREAKFAST. The G-E 
Hotpoint “‘Westchester”” Automatic. Red lizht shows 
when waffle is finished. Finished in stainproof Chrome- 
plate. Idealfor Sunday morning breakfasts and 
“‘brunches.” At your dealer’s................ $9.95. 
Non-automatic models from $6.50 up. 





FOR SNACKS AND BREAKPAST., This G-E 
Hotpoint ““Yarmouth”’ Toaster is one of the “‘evenest”’ 
toasters ever seen. Can be moved by side handles with- 
out burning fingers. Merely lowering doors causes 
toast to turnitself. Chromeplate finish. Price. .$3.95. 


pet Re PONS oa ded 6 00cdncrccccevavs $3.50. 


table cooking items for preparing buffet 
suppers, bridge refreshments, late Sunday 
morning breakfast and midnight snacks. 


> 


Chromeplate finish, $14.95. Dorchester cof- 
fee maker shown with it comes in 4, 6 and 


The chafing dish shown above, comes in 


8 cup sizes. Genuine Pyrex glass bowls. 6 cup 
capacity $9.95. Other models $5.95 to $10.95. 


Your General Electric Hotpoint merchant 
is showing these time-saving devices now. 
See him. Start cooking this new, easy, way 
now! General Electric Hotpoint, “Mdse. 
Dept., Section E-5910, Bridgeport, Conn. 





WHEN ENTERTAINING. The G-E Hotpoint 
“Treasure Chest’? Cooker toasts sandwiches, grills, 
fries, bakes waffles. Alife-saver when entertaining. A 
blessing for informal snacks. Can prepare a complete 
mealin jig-time. Finished in Chromeplate. Scratch- 
proof feet. At your dealers. .$9.95. Waffle grids extra. 





COFFEE NEVER “WRONG.” Coffee fits in 


, . 
everywhere .. . parties or for small snacks, This G-E 


Hotpoint “Oxford” Percolator gives you clear, spar- 


kling, rich-flavored coffee always! Price, 6-cup a 
capacity....$7.95, 7-cup capacity... .$8.95. 
Other models from $6.95 up. ‘ODE 


*‘Now is the time to buy’ 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC tHotpoinf- 
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Novels That Picture 
Real Life 


[ Begins on page 60 | 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


Semi-fustre 


FOR PAINTING 
WALLS AND WOODWORK 


but so lovely that perhaps, like me, you 
will want to reread it. It doesn’t tell of the 
externals of life there in Wisconsin in the 
early days, but of such stories as came to 
Alwyn, in the long talk of family affairs, 
when he was a little boy. The chapter 
headings read, in part for example, “His 
Great Uncle Leander Tower’s Return,” 
“The Adoption of Timothy Davie,” “The 
Dead,” “His Grandmother’s Final Grief,” 
“The Photograph Albums.” The lovely, 
reminiscent style shows a sensitive, cu- 
rious child groping towards an under- 
standing of life’s values. He writes thus of 
his gentle Aunt Flora, who died of an inh- 
decisive, rather than a broken, heart in 
her twenty-ninth year: “She continued to 
sing bravely throughout the last year of 
her life... . He thought of a scarlet tana- 
ger he had seen fluttering in the fringe of 
a shower; for her voice was also a warning 
so sweet that one could not give heed. A 
bird’s voice in a sugar-maple bough— 
both voice and transparent bough darken- 
ing slowly, and seeming most distinct in 
the moment before they cease altogether 
to be heard and seen.” 


GREASE 


PENCIL 
Bye - 
>, sor 
ee 





LikE a gash across every American 
chronicle of the nineteenth century is the 
Civil War. And now we have a record of 
exactly how it trampled and crashed thru 
the quiet, sleepy little town of Gettysburg 
in those few days, registered vaguely in 
our minds as “the Battle of Gettysburg.” 
Long Remember, by MacKinlay Kantor 
(Coward-McCann, $2.50), is a vivid, full- 
packed chronicle and a genuine bit of his- 
torical re-creation as it tells of the dust, 
the mounting horror, the cries of the 
wounded men and horses, and most of all, 
the tragic futility of the confused heroism. 
In the mad rush it mattered not at all 
whether the uniforms were blue or gray. 
A tenderly convincing and tragic love 
story centers the plot, and the little, quiet 
town ravaged by war sets the scene. 





.... THE AMAZING 
Wick DRviv’ WASHABLE FINISH 


Walls and woodwork painted with Sherwin-Williams 
Semi-Lustre can be washed and washed and washed 
without dulling their cheerful colors—without dimming 


their satiny gloss. That's why this special formula 
Or ALL accounts of the pioneer, the no- 
blest and most poignant is that magnifi- 
cent novel Giants in the Earth, by O. E. 
Rolvaag (Harper & Brothers, $1). 
The romance of the whole westward- 
driving push of land-hungry peoples is 
the central theme of Trumpets West, 
written by Elmer Peterson (Dodd, Mead 
& Company, $2.50), editor of Better Homes 
&§ Gardens. How really significant is the 
N quiet courage of every-day living he 
shows as he tells the story of Sigurd An- 
dreen, his hard-working, genuinely pious 
parents, and his forward-looking children. 
The scene moves from northern Iowa, to 
western Kansas, to California. And 
Sigu:d’s life links close into the mighty 


finish of changeless lustre is ideal for kitchens, bath- 
rooms, halls, stairways, play rooms, laundry rooms, 


stores, public buildings, schools, hospitals, etc. 12 fash- 






ionable shades, all inexpensive. See them at your 


dealer's. The Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland,O. #== 


. 


"HE proper 8 ™ 





Us, 








SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


FREE BOOK 








“The Home Decorator’ 


PAINTS 





44 pages—79 color schemes by 
Betty Wood. At your S-W deal- 
er's or write us. Address below. 


SWP House Paint — Standard of paint quality for 68 
years. Costs less because you use less. Wears longer. 
Flat-Tone—for painted walls of velvety beauty in living-, 
dining- and bedrooms. Sixteen fashionable colors. 
Enameloid—for high gloss finish on walls, woodwork and 

furniture. Fast-drying. Eighteen brilliant colors. 
Floor Enamel—for interior floors of wood or cement. Water- 
proof. Withstands scuffing. Ten practical colors. 








Trade Mark 
Registered 





THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY; DEPT. B, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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river of many generations of westward- 
seeking pioneers. 


STEWART EDWARD WHITE is a 
romancer who paints in vivid colors that 
amazing union of the rough, hardy fron- 
tiers-man with the gently bred Spanish 
grandee in the early days of California. I 
have not read yet his latest book Ranchero 
(Doubleday, Doran & Company, $2), but 
I understand that it carries on the story o 
Long Rifle, which we reviewed some time 
ago. 























Florence, Alabama, has been the home 
place of T. S. Stribling’s trilogy built 
around the character of Colonel Milt 
Vaiden. The Forge and The Store you have 
probably read. Now the last volume, The 
Unfinished Cathedral (Doubleday, Doran 
& Company, $2.50), tells of the little 
town in boom days and after. Caught in 
the high tide of service clubs, soaring real- 
estate prices, and high-pressure religion, 
the little town is jarred back into its old 
antipathies by the trial of six Negro boys. 
The boom collapses. Colonel Vaiden, the 
old scoundrel, is a patriarch of go, but 
shrewd enough to salvage his own fortune 
out of the wreck. This last and final book 
of the trilogy is not as bitter as the two 
preceding, for in Marsan, the Colonel’s 
young daughter, and her husband Petrie 
the hope of clear-sighted youth is given. 
Stribling writes with humor, and irony, 
and wisdom, and gives a memorable pic- 
ture of the South, with its special prob- 
lems, and its people, with their broad 
human foibles. 


THE love of the earth and growing 
things is deep-rooted in the English heart, 
and tho I might recall many more impres- 
sive books, I find that the two which linger 
most happily as a testimony of love for 
“This precious stone set in the silver sea 

. This blessed plot . . . England” are 
Precious Bane, by Mary Webb (E. P. 
Dutton & Company, $2.50), and Memoirs 
of a Fox Hunting Man, by Siegfried Sas- 
son (Coward McCann, $2.50). Precious 
Bane, a story of the English countryside 
“conjures the wistfulness which is the 
past... like the gentle fugitive fragrance 
of spring flowers, dried with bergamot 
and bay.” And Memoirs of a Fox Hunt- 
ing Man tells of an English boy and his 
horses, and sporting triumphs in the years 
just before the war. It is the record of the 
English country gentleman’s growth— 
and seems today an idyllic dream. 


In ADDITION to the novels discussed, I 
recommend as worth reading the following 
new books: 

Superstition Corner, by Sheila Kaye- 
Smith (Harper & Brothers, $2.50): the 
story of Kate Adlard, a loyal Cathelic, 
persecuted for her faith in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

A Law Unto Themselves, by Loveday 
Prior (Little, Brown & Company, $2.50): 
a fascinating account of feudal days in old 
Austria; most interesting. 

Breathe Upon These Slain, by Evelyn 
Scott (Harrison Smith and Robert Haas, 
$2.50): a delicate, imaginative study of an 
English family; quite lovely. 

Maria Paluna, by Blair Niles (Long- 
mans, Green & Company, $2.50): roman- 
tic tale of the Quiche Indians in South 
America during the Spanish Invasion. 

The Nine Tailors, by Dorothy Sayers 
(Harcourt Brace & Company, $2): an 
excellent detective yarn. 

Bitter Bread, by Nikolai Gubsky (Henry 
Holt & Company, $2): a searching and 
tragic story of aristocratic Russian ex- 
patriates in London; very good indeed. 

The Oppermanns, by Lion Feuchtwan- 
ger (The Viking Press, $2.50): a most 
moving account of a present-day Jewish 
family in Germany. 

Thank You, Jeeves, by P. G. Wodehouse 
(Little, Brown & Company, $2): Berty 
Wooster, with his “heart of gold tho men- 
tally somewhat negligible,’ aided and 
abetted by Jeeves, helps along young love. 
Another Wodehouse; need | say more? 





““We cut them down 50%“ 


@ “A simple stocking test showed us 
how to keep runs from upsetting our 
budgets,” says Mrs. John Powers, of 
Huntington, New York. 

“The four of us used the same kind of 
stockings, washed one with Lux—rubbed 
the other with cake soap. Our records 








showed we had only half as many runs 
in the stockings we Luxed as in those 
we rubbed with cake soap.” 

Try their Lux plan—you'll be thrilled, 
too, the way Lux cuts down runs. Ordi- 
nary soaps with harmful alkali, and cake- 
soap rubbing, weaken elasticity —threads 
tend to break under strain. But Lux has 
no harmful alkali—saves elasticity! 


Hh « 


: we 











2 Guach tate: 


MRS. POWERS: “Yes, dear, the stocking I 
rubbed with cake soap has a run in it al- 
ready. The one I’ve been washing the Lux 


way is still just like new! We've 
found a big economy secret!”’ 


SAVES. 


CODE 


TRY IT FOR MEN’S SOCKS, TOO—SAVES MONEY 









One afft af fe t7hOUN 


MRS. COOK (center): “‘Anotherrun? Whata shame.” 


MRS. POWERS (right): “‘I’ve been reading how Lux 
cuts down runs. Suppose we make a test—"’ 


MRS. DeKLYN (left): “I'll try anything—”’ 





8 Vixt monith 


MRS. POWERS: “‘Isn’t Lux a big help to 
the budget? We all cut way down onruns.”’ 
MRS. RISDON: “I knew Lux was good, but 
I didn’t know how good until I made this 
test! I cut down runs 53%!" 


STOCKING 
ELASTICITY 


AND HOURS OF DARNING! 
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-ANOTHER KOHLER 
MATCHED FIXTURE 


Here is a modern, compact, unobtrusive 
toilet—the new KofK Bolton Reverse 
Trap. It has quiet, positive syphonic action, 
providing a thorough cleansing flush with 
minimum quantity of water. It absolutely 
prevents contamination of domestic water 
supply, since inside bottom of tank is % 
inch above highest point of bowl rim. 

The low tank gives the Bolton exception- 
ally graceful proportions. Tank and bowl 
securely held together with four bolts. There 
are no exposed flush connections. The 
Bolton stands away from the wall—in many 
replacement installations tile or plaster 
need not be torn away—this saving goes a 
long way toward paying for the fixture. 

The new Bolton matches the Metropoli- 
tan Bath—modern lines, flat surfaces, bev- 
eled corners. $26.64 (subject to change), 
in white, less delivery, piping, installation. 


KOHLER 


KOHLER 
planned plumbing 


KOHLER Co. BH-10-34 

Founded 1873. Kohler, Wisconsin. 
Send information on Bolton and 

other Kohler Matched Fixtures. 





Name ——_—____- - ———— ——________—. 


Address —— — 
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Start Fall Planting Now! 


growing up to 5 feet with flower spikes 
over 2 feet long, thick set with large flow- 
ers from sky-blue to lilac and mauve, 
some very double and two-toned. 


Bulbs 
IN SEPTEMBER bulbs from Holland 


and Madonna Lilies from France are in 
stock, and these should be planted early 
for quality of bloom. Tulips, hyacinths, 
and narcissus need make their roots before 
winter. The lilies will grow an abundance 
of foliage as soon as planted, and unless 
they have time before frost to grow this 
foliage, no flower can be expected next 
year. Most lilies are hardy, and the earlier 
they are planted, the better will be the 
blooms. This is true of the Regale Lily. 


Shrubs and Evergreens 


From September on changes in the gen- 
eral planting can be made. Shrubs and 
trees can be moved, provided care is 
taken to remove all foliage and the holes 
into which they are placed are watered 
abundantly a day or so before transplant- 
ing and again after the holes are half re- 
filled. Young trees should be solidly 
staked and larger ones held with guy 
wires, the part of the wire around the tree 
being covered with a piece of rubber hose. 

September is the ideal month for plant- 
ing new evergreens, provided they are or- 
dered balled-and-burlaped (no evergreen 
should ever be bought with bare roots). 
In planting them do not remove the bur- 
lap. After being placed in the hole, un- 
fasten the burlap around the trunk and 
roll it back a little. It will soon rot and add 
humus to the soil. After the ball is in the 
hole, fill the hole several times with water 
before putting the soil back, and leave a 
depression around, a “saucer” as it were, 
which should be filled with water every 
other day. Old evergreens should also 
receive plenty of water. Winter losses of 
evergreens are due to lack of water; there- 
fore be sure that the soil around ever- 
greens is saturated with water. 


Roses 


LatE fall is now recognized, more and 
more, as the logical season for planting 
roses, and this can be done successfully 
quite a bit North with proper winter pro- 
tection. But, when we speak of fall plant- 
ing of roses we must draw a line between 
transplanting old roses and planting new 
ones from nurseries. 

Old roses have had a normal summer 
growth. The wood is hard and has had 
the benefit of the August heat to mature, 
and, if the leaves are removed and the 
plant thoroly watered, it can be trans- 
planted safely in October or even Sep- 
tember. New roses from nurseries have 
just gone thru what I might call the 
process of manufacture. They were budded 
the previous year and the tops have 
grown in one season. As soon as the shoot 
growing from that bud or eye is about 3 
to 4 inches long, it is cut back to about 1 
inch to force side eyes to develop and 
make a bushy plant. If this were not done 
the bud would grow only one long, spindly 
stem. This process retards the growth by 
about one month as compared with the 


{ Begins on page 44] 


normal growth of an old rose bush. This 
new wood requires every day of sunshine 
till frost to mature properly and be in a 
condition for safe transplanting. There- 
fore, new roses should be dug from the 
fields as late as possible—not until at 
least the middle of November. 

Hardiness depends mainly on the con- 
ditions of the plants and their ability to 
withstand the vagaries of winter weather. 
Cold is not the most destructive factor of 
winter; wind and sun do more damage by 
evaporating the moisture of the plant 
while the soil is frozen below root depth. 
To resist that evaporation the wood must 
be hardened by natural process. If the 
wood is soft it will wither and die of 
thirst, not of cold, or rot if banked up with 
soil. > 

The proper time to plant new roses is 
in late autumn or early winter, and if the 
ground is likely to freeze (it would be but 
a thin crust) it can be kept open with a 
mulch of straw or litter. As soon as 





To divide a large peony clump without 
disturbing part of it, open a trench ABC 
half way around the clump, uncovering 
the roots D. Then drive a spade thru the 
middle of the clump at EF and lift out 
part G. If you wish, half the remaining 
portion H also may be removed in the 
same way, extending the trench to | 


planted, the plants are pruned back and 
the soil hilled up around the plants as 
high as possible. The hollows between the 
hills are filled with manure or straw. 
Climbing roses, if planted in late fall, 
can be made to bloom the first year, pro- 
vided they are received unpruned, and for 
safety should thus be ordered, as some 
nurseries prune their roses before ship- 
ment. After being planted and when the 
hole is half or two-thirds refilled, bend the 
plants on one side so that the branches 
will lay on the ground. Then cover them 
with soil, being careful that fine soil is dis- 
tributed between the branches. The object 
of this is to prevent evaporation and the 
drying out of the branches, which, if left 
exposed, would inevitably happen before 
the roots can absorb enough moisture. 


Remember! 


THE whole secret of successful planting 
rests with packing the soil well among the 
roots of shrubs and roses. Tramp the soil 
to exclude all air pockets. It is a very use- 
ful precaution to dip the roots in water be- 
fore planting; this helps the soil adhere. 
Give plenty of water and keep the soil 
moist until the roots are growing well. 











——— 











Everybody Come! 


[| Begins on page 38 | 


Two-in-one and three-in-one dishes— 
like shepherd’s pie, beef stew with vege- 
tables, chili, and chop suey combining 
chicken, vegetables, and rice—are respecta- 
ble and good dishes for large affairs. But 
they must be good, remember. Sometimes 
you need only add a salad and a beverage 
plus dessert to have a complete meal 

Also we have two-in-one courses, to 
shorten both serving time and dishwash- 
ing. In Menu 1 the molded beet salad 
companions Macaroni Goulash on the din- 
ner plate, answering as both vegetable and 
salad. To simplify the stag dinner, omit 
the green-bean salad and the individual 
pies. Have instead a combination salad 
and pass one or more cheese boards of as- 
sorted cheeses; and crackers, of course. 


Ar large’ informal dinners it is custo- 
mary to serve the salad with the main 
course, in which case the etiquette of the 
salad fork may be omitted. Salad plates go 
on when the table is set; but the salad is 
kept in the refrigerator until mealtime. 
Three people arrange the salads finally, 
as follows: One leads with a large bowl of 
shredded lettuce, adding a spoonful to 
each plate. (Always shred the lettuce for 
large parties; it goes twice as far, and 
even coarse outside leaves are usable. You 
can shave in a small head of cabbage, too, 
for added bulk and a susbtantial some- 
thing-to-bite-into base.) Another helper 
adds the salad mixture, while the third 
person adds the salad dressing plus the 
garnish. If mayonnaise is served, place 
it to the side of the plate, as some will 
prefer their salad without dressing. 


Wuen soup is served place the soup 
bowls when the table is set. Just before 
guests are seated, pour the soup piping 
hot from large pitchers. To pour well the 
soup must be a clear bouillon or a smooth 
cream mixture. Any bits of food, such as 
diced meat, rice, or vegetables will go 
splashing to the bowl or settle to the bot- 
tom of the pitcher, a nuisance either way. 
A second waitress adds such ingredients 
separately. 

If served on a bread-and-butter plate, 
two muffins, biscuits, or slices of bread 
are portioned to a guest. It saves on dish- 
washing, however, and biscuits, too, if one 
serving is placed on each dinner plate and 
the second passed. Hot breads may be 
buttered in advance. Sensible—then no 
butter knives are needed. To butter rolls, 
take them as they come from the bakery, 
a dozen or more in a package, and cut 
them as a piece thru the middle. Spread 
the bottom layer with softened butter. 
Cap on the top and place in the oven to 
warm. Wait until passing to break the 
rolls apart. In buying rolls from a local 
bakery, you can ask to have them deliv- 
ered warm, just before the dinner; oven- 
toasting may then be omitted. 


SERVE the butter on frilled paper pats 
and let it borrow plate space, tucked be- 
side the salad. Many groups that serve 
meals for profit cut as many as 64 pieces 
to the pound. These are small helpings 
but seconds are passed and much less but- 
ter returns to the kitchen messed and unfit 
for use. For larger servings, cut 48 or 56 
pieces to the pound. (And by the way, 
butter in pound prints is more economical 











What to Do About 
“Acid Indigestion” 











A Way That Brings Relief in a Few 


J gpemew ed to recent medical findings 
most of the so-called “‘indigestion,”’ from 
which so many of us suffer, is really acid 
indigestion—a condition brought on by the 
preponderance of acid-forming foods in our 
daily diet. 

Starches, sweets, meat all come under this 
heading. All necessary energy foods; but all 
acid-forming. Foods that foster an excess 
amount of acids in the stomach, and make 
themselves felt in pain, nausea, “‘gas’’ soon 
after eating. 

If you eat these foods, and suffer with “‘acid 
indigestion’’ or frequent stomach upsets, 
don’t worry about it. Your doctor will tell 
you there is a simple way now to relieve it. 
A way that provides relief often in the 
space of minutes! 


What You Do 


All you do is to take a bit of Phillips’ Milk 
of Magnesia—either in liquid form or tiny 








SIGNS WHICH OFTEN INDICATE 
“ACID STOMACH” 


Acid Indigestion Frequent Headaches 
Auto Intoxication Feeling of Weakness 
Nausea Sleeplessness 
Loss of Appetite Mouth Acidity 

Sour Stomach 


WHAT TO DO FOR IT 





TAKE—2 teaspoonfuls of Phillips’ Milk 
of Magnesia in a glass of water in the 
morning when you get up. Take another 
teaspoonful thirty minutes after ecat- 
ing. And another before you go to bed. 

















Minutes 


little tablets—after each meal. This acts to 
almost immediately neutralize the stomach 
acidity that brings on your trouble... makes 
you feel like a new person. 

You have fewer headaches. “‘Gas’’ after 
meals largely disappears. You lose those 
annoying “indigestion pains,’’ you eat a 
normal diet without difficulty. People by the 
tens of thousands have recently found this 
out. Found that this small dosage of 
“PHILLIPS’”’ taken after meals makes 
them forget they have stomachs, 


Try It—Just Once 


Try it just once, and you'll wonder why 
someone hadn’t told you about it before. It’s 
really marvelous. 

You can take either the familiar liquid 
“PHILLIPS’ ’’, or, now the new Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia Tablets. Little tablets, 
scarcely larger than aspirin tablets, that you 
can carry with you in your pocket or your 
purse to take when needed. 

Get either form today at your druggist’s. 
You'll be amazed at results. A big box of the 
tablets costs only 25c. Be sure, though, that 
whichever form you buy—liquid or tablet 
—is clearly marked PHILLIPS’ Milk of 
Magnesia, Watch out for this, 


Also in Tablet Form: 






Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
Tablets are now on sale at 
drug-stores everywhere. Each 
tiny tablet is the equivalent of 
a teaspoonful of 
Genuine Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia. 








PHILLIPS’ Milk of Magnesia 








3 cakes fresh 
yeast 


Ic worth of 
oatmeal 
Youngsters must have the 
east-vitamin! Yet lc worth 

y 
of delicious Quaker Oats 
contains more of it than 3 


cakes of fresh yeast! 


ONSTIPATION entirely absent... 
Great increase in weight... Poor 
appetite entirely lacking... Restful, bet- 
ter sleep... Physical development more 
rapid...Infections much less common... 
So goes the amazing report of a feed- 
ing test of 200 small children by two 
famous American scientists. One hundred 
were fed ordinary milk diets. The other 
hundred were fed a diet containing a 
known amount of the precious yeast- 
vitamin (B) stored so abundantly by 
Nature in delicious Quaker Oats. 
Never has the importance of this 
vital element in oatmeal been so 


sharply brought out! 





MOTHER’S OATS and QUAKER OATS 


are the same, equally rich ¢ 
in yeast-vitamin and both 
re-inforced with Sunshine 
Vitamin D. The same 
process makes eacha 
quick, delicious breakfast 





wee 
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Children getting a definite sup- 
ply of it thrived beyond all com- 
parison with others. 


Make this two-weeks test! 

Start at once to give your family the 
amazing benefits of a Quaker Oats 
breakfast. Quick Quaker cooks done in 
2% minutes. It is amazingly simple to 
prepare—and wonderfully good to eat. 
If you buy thin, flavorless oats, your 
oatmeal may be insipid and flat. Quaker, 
even in a drought year, selects only the 
plumpest, meatiest oats; then roasts 
them, by a special process, through ten 
different ovens. That’s why you can 
tell the difference the minute you 
taste Quaker ... why it is so much 
more luscious and appetizing. Or- 
der it today. 

QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


{ | 
| FREE! New Authority on Child Feeding! | 
| Send coupon today for your free copy of this | 
remarkable new booklet on the feeding of 

| children. Latest discoveries of clinics and | 
| child-feeding specialists discussed in simple 

terms, with balanced diets for children of all | 
| ages. Write to The Quaker Oats Company, l 
| Chicago, Illinois, Dept. 9-J. 


Name 





Address 














Everybody Come! 


than tub butter when cooking for a crowd. 
It costs a little more but it serves as a 
unit of measurement.) 

To save on dishes at large gatherings, 
water is served only to those who ask for 
it; and coffee, to the men’s delight, goes 
right along with the meal. Experience 
proves that only about 15 guests in 100 
desire water and coffee both. 


For very large groups, crackers, pickles, 
horseradish, and sugar are set right on the 
tables to save extra passing when the 
meal is under way. And listen—don’t 
hesitate if you must resort to trickery in 
keeping appetites check-reigned. Com- 
munity cooks of the past have spoiled 
their guests by making a public supper a 
regular Roman gorge. It is a church- 
supper habit to pass plates for more. 
Guests at tea rooms and hotels would not 
demand a “second” unless prepared to 
pay for it. But a community supper—you 
know how folks feel. 

You can’t be skimpy with the food or 
paying guests will not come back again. 
But you can serve foods that are big to 
the eye and little on the grocery bill. And 
there are tricks! For instance, a soup or 
cocktail course costs little and makes the 
meal imposing. With a first course as a 
curtain raiser, main-course dishes can be 
served more sparingly. 


Fruir cup comes cheapest with a can- 
ned-fruit base. Mix in diced apple; it gives 
the canned fruit a fresh-from-the-orchard 
flavor and reduces cost. Shredded pine- 
apple makes a delicious foundation fruit 
anyone can afford when purchased by the 
gallon. Let bright colored gelatine cut in 
cubes adorn the fruit cup. It gives color, 
flavor, bulk, and the price is negligible. 
To the sea-food cocktail add chopped 
celery, just the outside stalks, or shredded 
cabbage placed in the bottom of the glass. 

Certain foods are to be remembered for 
their thriftiness. Gelatine comes readily 
to mind. Jellied vegetables, anything in 
season, mixing company with cabbage 
can be made to cost as little as 2 cents a 
4-inch square. The layered salad in the 
fraternity-banquet menus is of this va- 
riety. The layering gives a banquet touch 
to the slice. Whisper it! Fewer vegetables 
are needed by the layer plan. The jellied 
ham and cider loaf is an inexpensive way 
to serve the meat course, too. 


CanNnED vegetables cost less than the 
fresh. There is no waste, there is no extra 
work in preparation, and one can estimate 
accuratcly the amounts required. With a 
standard brand you are assured a standard 
quality. For crowds, it is cheapest to pur- 
chase vegetables in No. 10 cans. 
Whenever possible, prepare food in in- 
dividual servings. Then there can be no 
waste and all the helpings are the same 
size. Desserts may be molded in paper 
souffle cups. Let canned sweet potato take 
the form of patties or croquettes. Mashed 
vegetables may be served with an ice- 
cream dipper. For the creamed dish, patty 
shells are the first step in the right direc- 
tion. They look well on the plate and 
keep runny food from mixing. Local bak- 
eries will make these shells on order, or 
you can use low, substantial paper cups. 
Scalloped dishes baked in flat long pans 
may be marked into portions and in- 
dividual servings, then lifted out. 






































Individual pies and cakes make for 
quick passing. Bake the cakes in paper- 
holders or, if cakes are baked in single 
layers in 9 x 12-inch pans, they may then 
be cut in 2-inch squares. For individual 
pies, use the medium-size tart shells. Have 
the pie filling ready and, at dessert time, 
fill the tarts as they are carried to the 
table. A topping of whipped cream or 
honey meringue adds deliciousness. 


REMEMBER, we eat to a large extent 
with our eyes. Foods, to be attractive 
on the plate, must show variety in color. 
Texture and flavor must be thought of, 
too. A good rule is to have something tart, 
something spicy, something sweet, plus 
something bland. Check, too, on tex- 
tures; have a crisp bite, something chewy, 
and at least one tongue-melting combi- 
nation. 

A week in advance is not too soon to 
place the grocery orders, deliveries to be 
made the day before the dinner. This gives 
the grocer time to stock up on all sup- 
plies, and it gives the food chairman time 
to check the groceries and make sure 
everything is of the best. Be sure the 
order given is complete in detail, for it’s 
expensive business and no end of trouble 
to keep phoning for a little more of this 
and that. 


MENU I 
(Church Supper for 100 Guests) 


CINNAMON FRUIT CUP 
Macaroni GouLAsH 
Mo.pep Beet AND HorsERADISH SALAD 
Brown Sucar Biscuits 
OranGE DriFt 
CorrEE 
(Approximate cost per serving, 25 cents) 


MENU II 
(Stag Dinner for 25 Guests) 


Tomato AND CLAM Juice CockTalL 
Bakep Ham AND CAULIFLOWER 
Sweet Poraro PartrtiEs HarvarbD BEETS 

Harp Crustep Ro its 
StrrinGLess BEAN SALAD 
Tray or Assorrep CHEESES 
OR 
INDIVIDUAL Apricot PIEs 
CorreE 
(Approximate cost per serving, 34 cents) 


MENU III 
(Bridge or Sorority Luncheon for 24 Guests) 


Jevured Ham anv Ciper Loar GarnisHED 
Wir WaATERCRESS 
BroiLtep Tomatoes Wirth Asparacus Tips 
PineEAPPLE MurFFIins 
CHOocoLaTE PEPPERMINT PARFAIT 
Icep TEA or CoFFEE 
(Approximate cost per serving, 28 cents) 


MENU IV 


(Fraternity Rush Week Banquet 
for 25 Guests 


PINEAPPLE AND ME Lon CockTAIL 
Srurrep Lams Cuops 
Mint Carror Sticks 
ButTERED FINGER ROLLS 
Breccoitt Wirh Mock Ho.ianDAISE 
VEGETABLE LAYER SALAD WITH 
MayonnalsE Crisps 
PeaNut BrittrLeE SHORTCAKE 
CorreE SALTED Nuts 
(Approximate cost per serving, 38 cents) 





Editor’s Note: Large-quantity recipes are 
available. Address Box 6310, Meredith 
Building, Des Moines, lowa, inclosing a 
3-cent stamp for reply. 














receive from women every year, I woul 
almost—but not quite—become convinced that 
no matter how good a cook one may be, the 
hardest thing in the world is to get the average 
husband to praise his wife’s cooking. 
The following letter helps explain why I am 
“but not quite” convinced that getting even a 
hard-to-please husband to say nice things is so 
terribly difficult. 
Dear Betty Crocker: 
On many occasions I have heard you say on the 
radio that the way to get a husband to praise 
one’s cooking is to serve him a batch of hot 
Bisquicks, 
Now it just so happens that I have been mar- 
ried to the same man for 21 years. And although 
we have gotten along beautifully together 
through all the trials and tribulations of raising 
a family, I had never heard my husband be- 
come very enthusiastic about food. 


In fact, he never had anything much to say 
about his meals at any time—until I decided 
I might og as well try Bisquick as I already 
used Gold Medal Flour, Wheaties, and your 
Softasilk Cake Flour. 


Well, last night I had hot Bisquicks for dinner. 
And all I wish is that you had been here. 
Really, my husband is still raving about hot 
Bisquicks. And this morning he made me 
promise to have them again tonight. So you 
can see you were right. He just couldn’t say 
enough about them. 


As for the children—they ate so many it was 
hard to get them to eat their dinner. 
If you want to use this letter for advertising, 
you have my permission. I hope it will get 
many more wives to try Bisquick. 
Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. LILLIAN KISTLER 
548 West 119th St., Chicago, III. 


a 
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Many of my readers probably are wondering 
to themselves, “‘What is there about hot Bis- 
quicks that gets men so excited!’ Frankly, I do 
not know. I suppose it’s the same reason that 
makes small boys always beg for anything hot 
out of the oven. Anyway, there is ‘‘something.”’ 
So, why not try a batch and see for yourself what 
an amazing difference they can make in a 
meal. I know you'll be glad you did. Espe- 
cially since they’re so simple and easy to make. 
Remember—all you do is mix 34 cup milk (or 
34 cup water) with 2 cups of Bisquick. Then 
roll and cut out the Bisquicks, put them on a 
baking sheet and slide them into a hot oven to 
bake for 12 minutes. All of which takes you 













NOW 


Who Has a Husband 
Like Mrs. Kistler’s 


ooo Mum” 


oy Sern, Crocker 


i I were to go by the thousands of letters I 





When you bake biscuits at home, use Bisquick 
to get perfect results. And remember—the 
easiest way to get delicious bread, rolls, cakes 
or pastry is to order them from your baker or 
through your grocer. For, with truly profes- 
sional skill, your baker transforms wheat— 

the “‘staff of life’’—into 

tasty, appetizing, whole- 

some, mealtime delights. 

Get acquainted with your us 

baker and his products. ¥%.2., 
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Mrs. Lillian Kistler 


about 90 seconds by your own clock. And since 
Bisquick is ‘‘Kitchen-tested’”’ for perfect re- 
sults in the same way we “‘Kitchen-test’’ Gold 
Medal Flour, you won't have “‘bride’s bis- 
cuits.” 
Send For My Free Gift. When you get Bis- 
quick from your grocer today, note the recipes 
on the package . . . how many marvelous 
things it makes—in half the usual time. You'll 
say Bisquick is as necessary to cooking as your 
vacuum cleaner is to cleaning. Now—to in- 
duce you to try Bisquick for making these 
other dishes—and for a limited time—we are 
giving away @solutely free and as a gift to 
isquick users the most popular cookbook we 
have ever created. The Book of 101 Delicious 
Bisquick Creations. 





Beautifully illustrated in full colors and priced 
ordinarily at 25c a copy, it contains “101’’ 
time, labor, and money-saving recipes for mak- 
ing all kinds of biscuits, muffins, shortcakes, 
pies and pie crusts, waffles. And many smart, 
new novelty dishes for formal and informal 
entertaining. All sponsored by distinguished 
hostesses, movie stars and famous chefs. To 
obtain free, simply follow instructions in cou- 


pon below. 
——— 


Caution: Genuine Bisquick—spelled B-I-S- 
Q-U-I-C-K—the unique invention of the mill- 
ers of GOLD MEDAL “‘ Kitchen-tested’’ Flour, has 
the “knack” or “trick” of perfect biscuits 
MADE INTO it, keeps fresh and sweet, and is 
accepted by the Committee on Foods of the 
American Medical Association as a pure food, 
truthfully advertised. Refuse cheap substitutes. 


Go_Lp MEDAL Foops, INCORPORATED 
Of Copr. 1934, General Mills, Inc. 
GENERAL MILLS, INC., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





a \ MAIL FOR Free BOOK 
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Betty Crocker, Desk BHG-108 
Gold Medal Foods, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dear Betty Crocker: Enclosed 
please find One (1) top from 
one (1) package of Bisquick 
(either large or small size), 






for which please send my free 
copy of the Book of 101 De- 
licious Bisquick Creations. 


8 | en 


City spascenssasnauipenieoennizeasutenies State 
Note: If you do not care to send a Bisquick 
Box Top, send 25c for book. 
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Now look, young lady, 
...more work for Mother! 


Ir is a nuisance to get out a 
) vacuum-cleaner every time 
the children muss up a rug. 
But modern mothers save their vacuum- 
cleaners for periodic cleaning, and whisk 
up muss and litter in a jiffy... with the 


new, improved Bissell! 


A new kind of sweeper 


The new Bissell gets all kinds of dirt... 
from all kinds of rugs. Because the ex- 
clusive Hi-Lo Brush Control automatically 
adjusts the brush to rugs of high or low 
nap. And the superlatively fine brush not 
only picks up fine, imbedded dirt... but 
it gets lint, scraps, ashes, threads... much 
more easily and thoroughly than an in- 





SEE THE “SILVER STREAK” illustrated 
here. Smooth top, streamlined, silver finish. At 
your nearest reliable department, furniture or 
hardware store. Price only $5 ($5.50 in West and 
South). 


Fei the daily cleanup of the home-just BISSELL 
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use lis 
modem quick clean-u p method 


ferior sweeper or one that is old and worn. 
Thanks to ball-bearing operation, the 
Bissell glides softly... noiselessly. And 
it’ssolightin weight, it’snoeffort to use. 
It's compact, too... reaches all under- 
furniture spots. Special furniture-protecting 
bumpers can’t drop off. The pans hold more 
dirt... they empty with slight thumb pres- 
sure...and they empty clean... 


Efficient—durable—long-lasting 


The Bissell is so carefully made—with 
only the finest materials—that it is ex- 
ceptionally durable—will give you efh- 
cient, work-saving service for many years. 

Only in the Bissell can you gct this 
efficient, long-lasting service—plus all 
the most modern sweeper features. 

And the full cost for this time-saving 
home-aid is less than the down payment on 
many household equipment items. 

Buy a new Bissell—now. Use it for the 
daily “quick, clean-up”. Mary models, 
all smart, compact and attractive. 

* * * * 


**FOR QUICK, easy cleaning, you can't beat 
the Bissell,” says Miss Bertha T. Maser, execu- 
tive housekeeper, Park Central Hotel, New 
York, “‘they’re efficient for all sweeping jobs.” 


THE BISSELL BRUSH CLEANER— 
a helpful metal comb device sent with book- 
let for 10c stamps or coin. Booklet alone 
free. Address Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., 
240-K Erie Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 














EXTRA convenience and decoration in 
one! A shelf just over the electric outlet 
will relieve crowding on a breakfast table 
and hold bright accessories between meals. 
With a window-ledge shelf, light sparkles 
thru the clear glass aquarium. Shelves are 
painted to match the breakfast nook. 








The Kitchen-Window 
Herb Garden 


| | Begins on page 51 | 


principal ingredient in the seasoning of 
soups, stuffings, and sauces. A general 
utility sauce is composed of the liquor in 
which a given meat or he» has been 
cooked, 4% cup of milk, 1 heaping tea- 
spoonful of butter, 1 heaping teaspoonful 
of flour, 1 tablespoonful of chopped pars- 
ley, with salt and pepper to taste. 

At the Wayside Inn in South Sudbury, 
Massachusetts, the gardener grows pep- 
pergrass or garden cress as a garnish as 
well as a salad accompaniment for the 
White Mustard (Brassica alba). Cress is a 
quick-growing annual, and if its seeds are 
sown in the late fall it will serve as a late- 
winter substitute for parsley. 


Cuiv ES are used when a more delicate 
flavor than that of the ranker onion is 
wanted. In combination with cream cheese 
moistened with sweet cream, it makes a 
piquant sandwich filling. I am reminded 
of a small boy who, browsing and nibbling 
in a vegetable garden bordered with a row 
of chives, asked, “Mother, is grass ever 
onions?” 

Sweet Basil is a sun-loving, quick- 
growing, tender plant, seldom hardy in 
northern climates, where it is usually 
treated as an annual. Its traditional use 
is in fish sauces and with tomatoes. 

The classic ingredients for omelet aux 
fines herbes are thyme, marjoram, basil, 
chervil, parsley, and chives, finely chopped 
and stirred in before cooking. These may 
all be kept close at hand so that an omelet 
may be turned out at a minute’s notice. 


Dit and chervil tops are used to flavor 
soups and salads. Fennel is served in 
melted butter with mackerel, and, in 
Russia, to flavor soups. Sage flavors 
cheeses and poultry stuffing. 

Rosemary and rue lend themselves to 
drastic pruning. Rosemary does better if 
slightly pot-bound, and is used in perfum- 
ery as well’ as in cookery. Rue, in sand- 
wiches or salads, must be used sparingly 
because of its slightly bitter taste. 





























The mints are best grown by potting 
the creeping underground roots and allow- 
ing them to freeze in the open; they are 
then brought into the house to a not too 
sunny location, where vigorous new 
growth will start. Spearmint in sauce or 
jelly is associated with roast lamb. Its 
fresh stalks and leaves are boiled with 
peas and serve as the conventional gar- 
nish for iced drinks and fruit cocktails. 
Candied mint leaves are a delicate con- 
fection and an attractive addition to cake 
frostings. 

Tarragon requires a heavy soil. A su- 
perlatively good French dressing is made 
with pure cider vinegar in which tarragon 
leaves have been steeped. For vinaigrette 
sauce, used with cold meats, add to the 
foregoing French dressing one small onion 
or shallot, a sprig of parsley, and a pinch 
each of chervil and chives, all finely 
chopped. 

The garnished bouquet of no less a culi- 
nary authority than Oscar of Waldorf 
fame consists of several sprigs of fresh 
parsley, a stalk of soup celery, a sprig of 
thyme, with a couple of whole cloves 
placed in the middle of the parsley, the 
whole folded over and tied together with 
a string. 


A\pPROPRIATE additions to an herb 
window are pots of fragrant lavender, 
citronella, lemon-verbena, and the scented 
geraniums—citron, nutmeg, rose, skele- 
ton-leaf, and peppermint. From these 
plants leaves may be judiciously snipped 
to float aromatically in finger bowls or to 
impart a subtle and illusive flavor to apple 
jelly and gelatine desserts. A peculiarity 
familiar to geranium-growers lies in the 
fact that the older the leaves of this plant 
the sweeter is their scent. 

Nineteen hundred years ago the elder 
Pliny wrote: “A good housewife goes to 
her garden instead of a spice shop for sea- 
sonings, and this preserves the health of 
her family by saving her purse.” Today, 
tho spices and dried herbs in standardized, 
varicolored little containers are a familiar 
sight on the shelves of every Main Street 
grocery store, the quality of freshness is 
still a requisite for good cookery. 

Surely there can be no more rewarding 
undertaking than a kitchen herb garden. 











CAKE TINS will make this very modern 
little what-not, the shallow ones in gradu- 
ating sizes or all of a size. Tack the tins 
firmly to sturdy wood brackets which just 
fit the corner, and finish the whole with 
a very high-luster dark color paint. 









WE’VE REDUCED THE PRICE 
OF 
ENUINE BAYER ASPIRIN 


TINS OF 12 TABLETS 








BOTTLES OF 
24 TABLETS 


PRICE OF THE 100-TABLET 
BOTTLES AGAIN REDUCED 
















NEW PRICES 
IN EFFECT AT 


BAYER Safety and Quick | ALL DRUG STORES 
Action Now Within Reach THROUGHOUT 
of Everyone. THE U. S. 










So as to put the safety and quick action of Genuine Bayer Aspirin within 
the reach of everyone, the price you pay has now been reduced. Reduced 
so low that nobody need ever again accept anything else in place of the 
real BAYER ASPIRIN asked for. 15¢ now for tins of 12 tablets. 25c 
now for bottles of 24 tablets. 


And the big, family size, 100- 
tablet bottles have again been re- 
duced in price. These new low 
prices are now in effect through- 
out the United States. 





Why BAYER Aspirin 
Works So Fast 


Drop a Bayer Aspirin tablet into 
a glass of water. 


By the time it 
hits the bottom 
of the glass it is 
disintegrating. 


So—Always Say “Bayer” 
When You Buy 


These new low prices make it 
totally unnecessary ever again to 
consider saving money by accept- 
ing some other preparation in- 
stead of the real BAYER tablets 
you want. 


So see that you get BAYER 
Aspirin. Never ask for it by the 
name “aspirin” alone, but always 
say B-A-Y-E-R Aspirin when you 


buy. 
Ww 


ALWAYS SAY “BAYER ASPIRIN’ NOW WHEN YOU BUY 





IN 2 SECONDS BY STOP WATCH 


A Genuine Bayer Aspirin tablet 
starts to disintegrate and go to work. 


What happens in these glasses 
happens in your stomach — Gen- 
uine BAYER Aspirin tablets start 
“taking hold” of pain a few 
minutes after taking. 
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“Cfo didutkuow J was an 


expert floor 
refinisher4 





[ Neither did he! ] 


Not so long ago floor refinishing was a 
tedious, costly job no “amateur” could 
hope to dowell.Today—thanks to Double 
X—thousands of men and women are 
surprising themselves (and the family 
budget) by doing an expert job in one- 
third the time and at trifling cost. 


All you need is a can of this white magic, 
a pail of boiling water, a mop or brush, 
a bit of steel wool. You simply dip into 
the foaming solution, apply to floor, then 
watch! Watch it remove every trace of 
varnish, shellac, wax, dirt, grease! Watch 
it bleach the floor back to its original 
beauty! And do it all in ONE operation! 


Sounds like a fairy tale—but it's true! And 
it will cost you just 75c to prove it; for 
that small sum will buy a full pound can 
—enough to“do over’ any average 
floor—at any paint or hardware store. 
There's a trial offer in coupon below. 


FLOOR CLEANER 





Mail this coupon for special trial offer 


Schalk Chemical Co., 350 East Second St., Los Angeles. 
For the enclosed 10¢ (to cover cost of packing and 
mailing) send me a 25c ““Get-Acquainted Package” of 
Double X Floor Cleaner. [B-s) 


NAME 
ADDRESS __ 
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THESE BOOKLETS ON 


ome Furnishings 


WILL HELP YOU! 


WHETHER October is frosty or on the 
warm side, it’s fall, and our thoughts nat- 
urally turn to indoor life once more. 
This issue of Better Homes & Gardens is 
filled with practical, useful suggestions for 
redecorating and refurnishing your home 
this autumn. To help you further, you will 
want the Better Homes & Gardens home- 
furnishings booklets. These four booklets 
were written by Christine Holbrook, Bet- 
ter Homes & Gardens’ home-furnishings 
director, and they have helped thousands 
of families make their homes charming. 


Well-Dressed Windows.................. 25c 


Expert advice on how to choose curtains and 
draperies for your windows; how to make 
them; what colors and styles are suitable; 
and all about curtain hardware. 


Furniture Balance and Arrangement...... 25c 
Davenports and pianos are tricky things to 
place in a room successfully. This booklet 
shows you how to do it, and explains good 
and bad furniture arrangement, with the 

aid of diagrams. 
Color Charts and Color Schemes......... 25c 


The wrong color scheme in your living-room 
is not only hard on the eyes, but it’s bad 
for your disposition! Learn how to choose 


and combine colors correctly. This booklet 
tells you how. 
Walls, Floors, and Ceilings.............. 25c 


These are the important backgrounds to any 
room. This booklet describes the merits of 
various wall finishes, floor coverings, and 


floorings. Full of good ideas! 


THE CLUB SEASON IS HERE 


Booklets for study-clubs? Here they 
are! 

The Physical Care and Habit Training of the 

oo! le errr 25c 

A valuable textbook for mothers, recently 

reduced in price, which is also widely used 

by mothers’ study clubs. This is Better 

Homes &8 Gardens’ Child-Study Course No. 

I. Outlines of this course, which are useful 

for club work, may be obtained for 5c each. 


The Mental Health of the Child.......... 25¢ 
All normal children go thru difficult phases 
in their development. This book tells the 
mother how she can best deal with be- 
havior problems. This is Better Homes & 
Gardens’ Child-Study Course No. II. Both 
these booklets were written by Gladys 
Denny Shultz. Outlines of Course No. II 
may also be obtained for 5c each. 


The Garden-Club Handbook............. 50c 


A detailed discussion of all phases of garden 
club work, with program suggestions. 


GOOD THINGS TO EAT 


Bridge Luncheon Menus................ 15¢ 

Get a copy of this unusual booklet at its new 

reduced price. Delicious menus, with 
recipes and color schemes. 


SN oa ends ck eescoanes 15c 


When all is said and done, there is nothing 
more popular with old and young alike 
than a tender, flavorsome cake, with a soft, 
luscious filling inside, and a suitable frost 
ing on top. Good to ‘the last crumb! This 
booklet contains one of the best collections 
of cake recipes in America. 


When Father Cooks the Dinner.......... 15c 


We almost made a mistake when we named 
this booklet. It is not a guide to the few 
occasions when father actually does cook 
the dinner! Rather, it’s a ccllection of 
prize-winning recipes submitted to Better 
Homes & Gardens by the best men cooks in 
the country! For succulent stews, roasts, 
hashes, and steaks, all done in original 
ways and perfectly delicious, send for this 
booklet at once. 


Thirty choice recipes, for extra special dishes 
which every family and every hostess will 
like. 


WHEN WE GARDEN INDOORS 


Fall is a good time to catch up on gar- 
den reading. Alfred Carl Hottes, associate 
editor in charge of the garden department, 
suggests the following Better Homes & 
Gardens \eaflets: 


B-G-52 Making and Maintaining an Aquarium... .4c 
B-G- 9 List of Garden Books................... 4c 
oe on poe planning, planting, care of a 
garden, togetber with lists about evergreens, 
sbrubs, roses, wildflowers, bulbs, fruits, vege- 
tables, pests, rock gardens, water gardens. 
B-B- 6 Following the Nature Trail.............. 4c 
A list of Nature books. 
B-G-26 How to Grow Bulbs Indoors. . 4c 
Selection, potting, rooting, and ‘culture of bulbs 
in winter. 
B-G-14 A List of Garden Bulletins. ..... 
Suggested publications which are distributed be 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
and the various colleges and experiment sta- 


tions. 

B-G-23 How to Arrange Cutflowers........... 4c 
boosing a container, barmony in color, texture 
and sbape. 


B-G-51 Garden Games, Puzzles, and Charades... . 4c 
For a garden party. 


B-G-89 An Easy-to-Build Small Greenhouse. ... . . 4c 
B-A-15 Terrariums—Glass Boxes for Growing 

Sy 385.5 aie -a.d > a coer a eke .2¢ 

B-G-34 Grow Everlasting Flowers to Make Winter 

NEY xccine iden sade Gakhekaedes 0 4c 


In the garden itself we are still inter- 
ested in the following: 


B-G- 8 Bulbs for Fall whe gee 
A chart ay oi the color, beight, depth to PP 
and the best combinations with otber plants. 
B-G-22 How to Grow Hardy Chrysanthemums .. . 4c 
Types and garden culture of the most popular 
autumn ‘ox. 
B-G-35 Fall Is the Time to Plan the Garden...... 4c 
B-G-88 A Planting Plan for a Fan’s Garden......4c 
well-developed plan for the garden of a rose-, 
iris-, peony-, perennial-, or bird-lover. 
B-G- 1 How to Prune Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
S| EE ee iy Oe ee 4c 


Please send your order for leaflets and 
booklets to: 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
6710 Meredith Building 
Des Moines, lowa 














Shall | Send My Child 
to Nursery School? 


[ Begins on page 48 | 


and determining attitudes, and training is 
centered upon these points. Most nursery 
schools, therefore, keep the small pupils 
from 8:30 or g in the morning until 3 or 
4 in the afternoon, giving them lunch and 
nap, so that all the important habits— 
eating, sleeping, toilet training—can 
come under expert supervision, as well as 
attitudes toward their fellows and toward 
life itself. 

There is no attempt at formal educa- 
tion, no desire to “teach anything.” The 
children are allowed to play freely, not 
interfered with unless it is necessary, but 
taught to accept essential disciplines. 


THE first visit to a nursery school is a 
thrilling experience to a parent, or to any- 
one who has had experience with small 
children. There is always a large play- 
room, lined with open shelves which are 
filled with toys, as many as in a toyshop. 
A mother looks at that array of articles 
and thinks, “It’s heavenly for the chil- 
dren, of course, but what must this room 
look like by the end of a morning!” Ima- 
gine her amazement when, after play has 
proceeded along normal lines for some 
time and the room is thoroly littered, 
there is a signal of some kind and each 
boy and girl picks out the articles he has 
taken down and returns them to their 
places! This is a thing that must be seen 
to be believed, but I have beheld it many 
times, even to the sweeping up of the sand 
that has fallen from the sandbox. With- 
out the turning of an adult hand, the room 
becomes as neat as when the children 
entered. 


ln other ways, these children care for 
themselves with remarkable skill and self- 
confidence. You see them remove their 
own wraps, hang them in a special locker, 
or on a certain hook; you see them sit 
down at small tables, serve each other 
with weird manoeuvering of trays but 
without accidents, feed themselves, eat 
with relish everything placed before them, 
and come back for more of the foods often 
disliked by the child in the average home. 
You see them wash at tiny lavatories, run 
to another room where the cots are, lie 
down and soon be sleeping, even with a 
number of other children in the room. All 
of this is done happily, without any dis- 
cernible coercion and with little remind- 
ing, by children of 2 and younger. The 
facility with which these mere babies take 
care of themselves appears remarkable 
to any observer. If there happens to be in 
the group your own child, who at home 
has to be coaxed, threatened, bribed, or 
punished to do these things one-tenth as 
well, the performance savors of magic. 


| HAVE spoken at various times of the 
help with problems offered by the nursery 
school. The approach here is quite as 
fascinating. Little John was deathly afraid 
of dogs, after having been knocked down 
by one and frightened by a big German 
police dog. His parents had been trying 
to shield him from encounters with dogs, 
as his fear of them increased rather than 
diminished with time. The nursery school 
took just the opposite course and set about 
to abolish this fear. First a tiny dog was 








IM)/PERIAL 


aortiable 


WALLPAPERS 


FAST TO LIGHT 

















As practical as they are smart. . because their 
washability has been tried, tested, and proven 


ERTAINLY Imperial Washable Wallpapers 

are beautiful, but there is something even 
more fundamental than their beauty that is 
important to you. 


Anything that can be removed from cloth 
can be removed from Imperial Washable Wall- 
paper. This has been tested and proven dur- 
ing the last year and a half, not only in our 
own laboratories, but before fifty thousand 
decorators and in over a million homes. 


The secret of making soft finish wallpaper 
washable and dry cleanable, as well as fast to 
light was discovered in the Imperial labora- 
tories. Not one inch of paper was released to 
the public until we could absolutely control 
the process and thereby assure complete satis- 
faction for every roll of paper. This process 
is protected by patent. No one else can do 
more than attempt to imitate it. 


So there need be no black marks against 
your decorative backgrounds! Fingermarks 
... dust... everyday soil... melt away under 
the gentle ministrations of soap and water or 
dry cleaning fluid. Yet there’s the same soft 
texture that you’ve always found in wallpaper 
of fine quality. 


As for the designs...they are as epoch- 
making as the wallpaper itself. Gay, smart, 
imaginative, they'll give a new breath-taking 
beauty to your home. Everything you could 
ever bot to find in wallpaper you'll find 
under the Imperial Washable \ Jallpaper label. 
...And at a cost no higher than you pay for 
ordinary wallpaper. 

The only precaution we advise you to take 
is to look oe the name Imperial Washable 
Wallpaper on asilver sticker; or on the selvage 
of the paper; or on the back of the paper in 
the paperhanger’s book. Imperial Washable 
Wallpupers. Glencraft, Glenfast, Glenway. 


A. For a Bedroom that is sunny, Jean McLain recom- 
mends Imperial Glencraft No. 707. 

B. For a Living Room that’s sunny, she suggests 
Imperial Glenfast No. 4503. 

C. For a Dining Room of medium size, she would 
use Imperial Glenfast No. 4308. 

D. For a Girl’s Room inclined to be dark, her sug- 
gestion is Imperial Glenfast No. 4391. 

E. For a Playroom, she recommends Imperial Glen- 
fast No. 4362. 

—IMPERIAL PAPER AND COLOR CORPORATION 


©1934 





WHY NOT CONSULT JEAN McLAIN? 


Would you like an expert decorator’s advice on the 
wallpaper to use in your own living room? Would 
you like her suggestions on harmonizing your wall- 
paper to your rugs, and draperies, and furniture? 
Would you like some help in picking a period design 


for a period room? Jean McLain’s advice is FREE. 
She will send you samples and tell you where 
to buy. 

Address: Jean McLain, Imperial Paper and Color 
Corporation, Dept. B-8, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


GIVE THIS INFORMATION FOR EVERY ROOM 





ROOM (LIVING ROOM, DINING ROOM, ETc.) 


COLOR SCHEME PREFERRED 





SIZE (LARGE OR SMALL) 


NAME 





EXPOSURE (SUNNY, DARK) 


STREET 








PERIOD OF FURNITURE 
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CITY AND STATE 





THE WISEST INVESTMENT 


WE EVER MADE 





« 

Ricut from the start, my husband and I knew we 
would have to plan carefully. We wanted the furnishings 
in our modest home of early years to fit in perfectly with 
the larger home we hoped some day to have. 

“Today many of the prized possessions of our first years 
still are very much at home in their present surroundings. 

“For our success in this respect, we owe a debt of grati- 
tude to Better Homes & Gardens. Time and again the coun- 
sel of your editors has kept us from sinking money into 
fads of the moment that would have proved expensive 
whims. No wonder we feel our subscription to Better Homes 
&@ Gardens has been the wisest investment we ever made.” 


As INDICATED in the letter above, written by 
one of our oldest subscribers, more than 1,400,000 
homes are profiting each month from the experi- 
enced guidance of Better Homes & Gardens. 

On gardening—on building and remodeling—on 
home furnishings—on food preparation—on child 
training and home management—in short, on all 
phases of home life, each issue of Better Homes & 
Gardens brings a wealth of suggestions from the 
greatest authorities in America—inspiring yet prac- 
tical suggestions that help you use time and money 
to best advantage in the fascinating business of 
making the most of your home. 

In this issue of Better Homes & Gardens you will 
find an order blank. Use it to renew your. subscrip- 
tion, if that expires soon. In case you’re not already 
a subscriber, the subscription cost—$1 for 1 year, 
$1.50 for two—is insignificant when compared with 
the value of the magazine to you and your home. 

So send your subscription today. We believe you, 
too, will find it one of the wisest investments you 
have ever made. 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Betrer Homes & GarpDeEns, October, 1934 

















Shall | Send My Child 
to Nursery School? 


added to the play equipment of the school. 
Seeing the other children make much of 
it, John overcame his first reluctance and 
learned to pet and play with the puppy. 
Then a larger dog was substituted, and 
after he was thoroly at home with it, a 
larger one still. By the time John was on 
easy terms with this one, he had lost his 
fear of dogs forever. 


A social-adjustment problem with my 
own little girl had been cleared up so 
nicely by a nursery school before she was 
3 that I had forgotten it ever existed until 
a similar problem was presented to me by 
a reader. The child was timid about ming- 
ling with a group or meeting strangers. 
With one child she played well, but the 
minute even one more joined in, she 
ceased to take part and became a specta- 
tor. | had been urging her to join the 
others. The school took the opposite 
course: She was never spoken to about it, 
but the play was purposely directed along 
lines so fascinating to her that before she 
knew it she was taking full part. 

How do they do it? Every thoughtful 
parent wants to know, so that the same 
methods may be introduced into the 
home. Well, if you will brace yourself, | 
shall try to tell you. It was found after 
careful study that the average adult has a 
tendency to thwart a child when he 
should be encouraged, and to coddle him 
when he should be made to stand on his 
own feet. The nursery school has only to 
reverse this process to get the results I 
have described. 


TAKE paint cans, for instance. If I could 
formulate a recipe whereby 4-year-old 
boys could be persuaded to leave paint 
cans strictly alone, would not my name 
be blessed among parents? But that isn’t 
the way the nursery school feels about it. 
The nursery school says: “The paint cans 
furnish a pleasurable activity from which 
this child may learn something valuable. 
We shall furnish him with paint, but un- 
der supervision so that he will not make 
improper use of it.” 

Or when Joe finds that tall ladder and 
proceeds to explore the sloping roof. The 
parental reaction is, “How can I keep 
him down?” The nursery school says: 
“Every child needs to climb. It develops 
the large muscles, it gives him a valuable 
feeling of self-confidence. However, a tall 
ladder leading to a sloping roof is dan- 
gerous, so we shall build an apparatus on 
which Joe may climb to his heart’s con- 
tent and without danger of getting hurt.” 
Please don’t take these words as proof 
that nursery-school people are super- 
cilious. Speaking is a parent who has had 
her own instinctive ideas reversed so often 
by wise nursery-school teachers that she 
is just that humble. 


| Very young children must have more 


attention than the older ones, that their 
activities and impulses toward investiga- 
tion of their environment may not be 
thwarted either by the inadequacy of 
their own efforts or by the interference of 
other children,” says Harriett Johnson, 
who planned the first modern nursery 
school established in this country, in her 
book, “Children in the Nursery School.” 

“Our choice of equipment and our pro- 

































cedure are based largely upon the belief 
that the early use and control of the large 
muscles are of paramount importance, 
that there should be offered to children a 
wide range of experimental possibilities, 
and that the interests and activities of 
different age levels should be recognized 
and given scope. To preserve this im- 
pulse is one of the main duties of the 
nursery school. There are procedures 
which we expect our children to learn; 
there are skills in dealing with materials 
which we hope they will acquire; but most 
of all are we concerned with their develop- 
ing an attitude of readiness to act. charac- 
teristic of the creative personality.” 


Anp on the other hand, consider that 
parental tendency to coddle where we 
should be firm, especially in matters of 
routine and habit building. Show me the 
mother who has never said, “Well, just 
this once.” In the lexicon of a good nursery 
school, there is no such phrase. It is part of 
the procedure that each child shall accept 
what has to be done at certain times. They 
insist that he shall be seated during his 
meal, shall eat what is on his plate, and 
that he shall lie down and stay in his crib 
during his nap. This is usually accom- 
plished just by your showing, by your at- 
litude, the expectation that it will be done. 


PERHAPS you have guessed by this time 
my own answer to the question, “Shall I 
send my child to nursery school?” It 
should be said that there are many chil- 
dren who get along beautifully without it. 
However, even for the perfectly adjusted, 
there are advantages in play groups of the 
child’s own age and in the choice of ma- 
terials offered for his use. Few homes can 
supply the equipment of a nursery school, 
and few mothers can give the supervision 
necessary to avoid thwarting valuable 
impulses. Even granted that a home can 
offer all these things, there still remains a 
special technique for handling children, 
as definite as the technique of a doctor or 
dentist, which nursery-school teachers 
learn by study at a few selected schools, 
and of which nursery-school teachers ap- 
pear to have a monopoly. 

For the only child or the problem child, 
nursery school is an almost miraculous 
solution. All parents with such situations 
should avail themselves of this fine help. 

















A BRIGHT idea for the empty corner near 
a fireplace is this shelf arrangement any 
handy man can build. Heavy books are 
placed below, the radio on top, ornaments 
and lighter books on the hanging shelves. 





@ ONLY 2 SCOTT TISSUES—Scott Paper 
Company makes only two brands of toilet 
tissue. Remember these names—accept no 
substitute: SCOTTISSUE—(white). WAL- 
DORF— (cream-colored). 


E are not suggesting the use of 

ScotTissue or Waldorf as a 
facial tissue. The tissues developed 
for that purpose are even softer than 
these fine tissues. 

We merely ask you to make this 
quick test to prove how wonderfully 
soft—actually cloth-like in texture— 
these famous toilet tissues are. 

The special “‘soft-weve” process 
has made Scott Tissues highly ab- 
sorbent, too. They dry thoroughly— 
cleanse immaculately. 





give it this 
convincing 
test 





Entirely free from harsh slivers or 
other impurities—they are absolutely 
clean and safe. 

Comfortable and gentle even to 


very sensitive skin—they cannot 
cause the slightest irritation to del- 
icate membranes. 

Every member of your family will 
appreciate the comfort and safety 
these health tissues assure. Don’t risk 
getting inferior quality. It really costs 
no more to buy these famous brands. 
Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 


Scott lissues_Soft as Old Linen 
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EASY MAGIC MACAROONS 


% cup Eagle Brand Sweetened 2 cups shredded 
Condensed Milk coconut 

Mix Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk 
and shredded coconut together. Drop by spoon- 
fuls on a well-buttered pan, about one inch apart. 
Bake in a moderate oven (350° F.) until a delicate 
brown. Makes two dozen. 





















@ What a recipe! Just two ingredients! Yet 
watch these crunchy, crispy, coconutty maca- 
roons make a tremendous hit! @ But remember 
— Evaporated Milk won’t —can’t —succeed in 
this recipe. You must use Szveetened Condensed 
Milk. Just remember the name Eagle Brand. 










A FREE World’s most amazing Cook Book! 
* * 


Rotogravure ge argon (60 photographs) showing 
me MOSE 


astonishing new short-cuts. 130 recipes, including: 
Lemon Pie without me Be age 5-minute 
j AMAZING ' 
re si 


Chocolate Frosting! Caramel Pudding that makes 
itself! Shake-up Mayonnaise! Ice Creams (freezer and 
KING 
IN Guy 
you ever i HEARD OF 


automatic)! Candies! Refrigerator Cakes! Sauces! 






Custards! Cookies! Address: The Borden Co., Dept. 
BH-104, 350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Name Quality 


Street 
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City State 
(Print name and address plainly ) 

















“Modernizing the Home Inside and Out”’ 


. is the title of a delightful, new illustrated lecture picturing prize- 
winning homes in the Better Homes Remodeling Contest. For details 
on obtaining it for your club program at no actual cost write to 


@ BETTER HOMES & GARDENS, 6910 MeredithBldg., Des Moines, Ia. 





















First at the National Peony Show, Des Moines, 
First at A Century of Progress! Brand scores consist- 
ently year after year. Brand's “Prairie Afire” electrified 
the show at Des Moines... “Hansina Brand” prevailed 
at Chicago (Best Flower: in the Show). Five first awards 
at the National Show . ? aa Medal and six first 
awards at the World's Fair! .. 






of all Ferris $ 
Bargains. Glori- 
ous nnxture of Fer- 
ris genuine Darwin Tu- stpaid 
lips. Rich colors—selected bulbs 
that have bloomed twice or more- 
Order quick—before supply is exhausted. 
25 ty for $1.18; 50 for $2.10; 100 for 
, Postpaid. 











et aA 


of peonies .. . world’s collection of new — 
BeAUTIEUL ¢ ae 
PAID prize-winning ‘stock. Send Today for catalog. 


A splendid border collection, containing 
five each: Purple Queen, Comte de St. 
Clair, Sambucus Beethoven, Queen of May 
and Perfection.. 

Write for Ferris fall catalog, bargains 
in bulbs, perennials, shrubs, everg-eens, 


EARL FERRIS NURSERY 
735 Gridge St., Hampton, lowa 


most popular white 
All large, fragrant, dou- 





gain you'll never forget. 





"ods Fain poet ligge? 
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The Ant— 
A 100 Percent Communist 


[ Begins on page 20 | 


establish dynasties and overthrow them 
in order to set-up new ones. They con- 
summate marriages to preserve the pros- 
perity and future of the colony or com- 
munity. 

These nuptial ceremonies are the most 
amazing, the most beautifully simple, and 
the most puzzling. Likewise they are the 
most pathetic and tragic. Why tragedy 
should accompany these nuptials, or mar- 
riage ceremonies, is not understandable, 
but love somehow wears the grim mask of 
death. 

The entrance to the formicary (ant 
nest) is well-policed and several selected 
winged females are led out with much 
pomp and splendor. They are accom- 
panied by trains that follow them as far 
as possible, as if to encourage or advise 





Slave-maker ants surrounding and 
robbing an ant of a different species 


on this matrimonial venture. However 
all the females are not permitted to de- 
part. The ant is wise in not having the nest 
deprived of all the young mothers. This is 
their secret of perpetuation, and probably 
helps chiefly to account for their success- 
ful civilization. 


THE ants not selected to be wed im- 
mediately have their wings torn off and 
are led back to the secret chambers of the 
nest, where they remain prisoners for the 
remainder of their lives. Who makes these 
appointments we do not know. Some vast 
power, some dictating oracle, some secret 
council, issues the orders, which are 
obeyed promptly. 

Five or six mates accompany the female 
virgin on her nuptial flight. Once in the 
air flying about the graceful Queen, they 
await their possibility of being selected 
to mate with the haughty female. After 
the match has been made the male falls 
to the ground, to perish after a few hours: 
one male to each female. Order prevails. 
Then the female, fertilized for all time, 
alights in a shelter of vegetation, discards 
her four wings (which “‘fall at her feet like 
a wedding-gown at the close of the feast”’), 
and begins an excavation of the soil in 
which to hide herself. Here she begins the 
foundation of a new colony. 


THE foundation of this colony is the 
most marvelously heroic phase of all in- 
sect life; I can assuredly say without exag- 
geration, of any life, because it, too, is 
masked and marked with pathos and 
tragedy. 

She hides herself in this little subter- 
ranean cell, her only nourishment being 
the small store of honey-dew which she 
carries. Eventually this honey-dew will 
be consumed, and then the tissues of her 
body will be reabsorbed to sustain life. 





A 








The only moisture she receives is that 
which comes to her thru the earth. 

After patiently waiting, a few eggs are 
laid about her. She is very proud of them. 
Just like any mother, she is proud and 
happy in spite of the hazards. Soon a larva 
emerges to spin its cocoon. A little later 
others will appear. By this period the 
mother has been dutifully hidden for 
about six months without a glimpse 
of the outside world, and without nourish- 
ment! How are these larvae fed? 


THE mother, or queen, is the only 
source. She unselfishly has nourished her 
offspring with the substance of her own 
body until she has been reduced to a skele- 
ton! She is now at the point of death, and 
with death will end her supreme effort. 
The destruction of her sacred colony is 
possible. That horrible end stares her in 
the face. She seems to realize this. She 
does realize this! What does she do? She 
eats several of her own eggs! This supplies 
her with enough strength to lay several 
more! Perhaps four, anyhow three. Or 
possibly she takes the alternative—she 
eats one of the larvae, which gives her 
sufficient strength to lay two eggs! . 
And there you have the tragic struggle. 
The desire to live and build a community 
of which she will be proud and for which 
she will be praised. 

To give life she has taken life, and vice 
versa. Just like the frog leaping from the 
well, going upward three steps and falling 
back two, yet steadily gaining. Gradually 
the queen wins in her conquest with 
Death, until eventually, after almost a 
year, a few workers arise. They are weak, 
ill-nourished, pitiful, and pierce the walls 
of their cavern to go into the outer world 
for their first food. Do they eat this food? 
This food for which they are almost 
crazed? No! They carry it back to the 
suffering mother immediately! 

Cares are now over for the mother. 
Troubles have passed—but for the re- 





Ant carrying its “cow,” an aphid, 
around, as a part of a daily chore 


mainder of her life, sometimes for more 
than fifteen years, day and night, she 
does nothing but lay her eggs. Her cell— 
her tiny excavation—becomes a colony. 
Her colony develops into a metropolitan 
city. 

Perhaps at this point I should explain 
about the eggs. Almost everyone has 
knocked off the “dome,” or “ant-hill,” of 
an ant nest. Under this inverted cone 
you discover a hoard of very small objects 
which look like wheat or rice grains. You 
have, no doubt, found the same things be- 
neath a stone in the field. Commonly, 
these are understood to be the eggs of the 
ants. They are not. These objects are the 
larvae which have hatched from the al- 
most invisible eggs. (The eggs are very, 
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PAINT _ 


1-338 Kewucy GREEN 


Let Uncle Sam help 


you paint your house 





Thousands of families rejoice over government 
help in making their homes more 
livable, more valuable 


HROUGH the new National Housing 

Act and the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration (HOLC), vast sums of money have 
been made available to aid homeowners in 
maintaining and beautifying their homes. 


Mail coupon for complete details 


If, for want of immediate money, you have 
delayed painting your house and redecorating 
your rooms, mail the coupon below. The 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company will promptly 
send you a pamphlet telling exactly how you 
can take advantage of one or the other of 
these two plans. 

This information is presented simply and 
clearly. The makers of Pittsburgh Paint Prod- 
ucts gladly publish it because the use of it 
will put men back to work and speed national 
recovery. This information will also protect 
you against the costly mistake of using ma- 
terials that do not measure up to the high 
standards set by the Federal Government. 

Pittsburgh Paint Products meet all federal 
requirements completely. In particular you will 
want the longer-lasting beauty and protection 
assured by 


WALLHIDE One-Day Painting 


With Wallhide, you can hang your curtains 
and pictures the same day walls and ceilings 
are painted. The Vitolized Oil used exclusively 
in Wallhide keeps the paint film alive and 
elastic. It lasts longer, doesn’t chip, peel or 
crack. Wallhide comes in 15 petal-like shades. 
There is the “flat” satin finish, also the semi- 
gloss. Both are washable. Yet Wallhide costs 
no more to use than ordinary oil paints. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


Paint and Varnish Division + Milwaukee, Wis. 


SUN-PROOF House Paint is a tough 
paint, made to withstand rough weather. 
Famous for 79 years, it lasts 244 times as 
long as “cheap” paints and covers 25% more 


surface per gallon. 24 beautiful colors. 


WATERSPAR Quick-drying Enamel 
brings One-day Painting to furniture and wood- 
work ... makes it easy to brighten up your 
home. 18 rich hues harmonize with Wallhide. 

FLORHIDE is the quality quick-drying 


enamel to make floors look new. 10 colors 


withstand hardest wear. 


CARRARA Structural Glass 
for bathrooms, kitchens 


CARRARA is the last word in modernizing 
bathrooms and kitchens. In texture, lustre and 
beauty it is like a precious jewel. The slabs 
are easy to install, will not stain, absorb 
liquids or odors. Can be cleaned easily. 
Carrara may be had in 5 permanent colors— 


Black, Gray, White, Ivory or Jade. 


© P. P.G. Co., 193 
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MAIL TODAY—No Obligation 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO 
Paint and Varnish Division, Dept. 710 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Please send me (Check what you want): 


DO Full details on Government Aid to Home- 
owners. 


Information on paints for: O Interior 0 Exterior. 


| OD Famous Interior Decorators Sliding Color Rule 
and new Booklet: “How To Work Wonders 
| With Color In Your Home.” 
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Deserve 


CYCLONE 


FENCE 


If your gardens and lawns are inviting, 

they need protection even from <n 
intentioned passersby and casual 
groups. 

Your children and pets need some 
effective barrier between them and 
fast traffic and undesirables. 

The privacy which you gain by good 
fencing greatly adds to the enjoyment 
of your property. The sense of secur- 
ity and ease of mind that comes 
with making your property safe is 
worth many times the cost of a 
Cyclone Fence. 

You will be surprised to find how 
little it will cost to secure this protec- 
tion and privacy. Write to Dept. BH 
for full information. Your needs are 
given special consideration, the erec- 
tion is done by a factory-trained crew. 
The fence itself is copper-steel, heavily 
— to give you long service. 

rite now. 


Cyclone ence 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Cyclone Fence Company 
General Offices: Waukegan, Illinois 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Pacific Coast Division: 
Te Standard Fence Company 
Oakland, Cal. 
o> Cyclone—not a “‘type’’ of fence, 


but fence made exclusively by 
SS Cyclone Fence Company and 
identified by this trade-mark. 
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The Ant—a 100 Percent Communist 


very small.) This larvae might be termed 
the “‘swaddling clothes” around the eggs, 
or the egg that has recently hatched. 
Later the larvae emerge to weave cocoons 
(altho sometimes remaining naked) in 
which the metamorphosis, or change, into 
the nymph is perfected. 

After this stage the nymph, with the 
aid of worker ants, weaves a cocoon from 
which the perfect insect emerges. It is 
either male, female, or neuter, according 
to the dictate of some inner power! We 
know that the predestination of bees is 
determined by the condition of the cell 
and the diet of the larvae. We know that 
the future of the termite is determined 
solely by the diet—but as for the source 
of the sex of the ant we know positively 
nothing! 


Or these offspring all the males will 
perish after the nuptial flight. The work- 
ers, after weathering the numerous perils 
in defense of the formicary from natural 
enemies and in attendance upon their 
queen and ladies in waiting, will die after 
five or six years. The fertilized female may 
live for more than fifteen years. 

The ant demonstrates to mankind a dis- 
tinct solution of our principal problem— 
that of war and peace. From the very 
beginning of our social history we have 
been constantly embroiled in internal 
strife. We do not seem to be able to get 
along with one another. Greed, jealousy, 
avarice, lust, graft, and envy have been 
forceful factors since the birth of Adam’s 
sons. 

In this present, modern day a lack of 
harmony prevails and persists. We seem 
diplomatically handicapped, unable to 
establish a formula for peaceful and peace- 
able living. We want to grumble, we want 
to contest the opinions and intelligence 
of others. 


Nor so the ant. This little masterpiece 
of Nature is too much absorbed with the 
pursuit of good welfare, codperating with 
its fellow-workers and members, strength- 
ening the fundamentals of the ant com- 
munity. The supreme and exemplary 
peace of the ant may be attributed to the 
startling fact that there is no domination 
of one sex over the other. Sex does not 
count. No love affairs exist. No court- 
ships. No divorces or occasions for such. 
The male does not assert command; 
neither does the female. 

The male simply understands that his 
one and only function in life is to mate 
with the queen at the allotted time, after 
which he perishes. The workers, the 
guards, the nurses, the housemaids, the 
queen’s attendants fully understand their 
respective duties. These are their reasons 
for being present in the formicary. Sex is 
of no concern. 


THE queen is the only member adapted 
for propagation. She is respected because 
she always conducts herself as a lady. In 
this respect she has much advantage over 
humanity! She mates only once. After- 
wards sex is forgotten. 

The ant’s dwelling is a maze of splendor. 
Most of them are geometric. The pre- 
dominant style is horizontal, plunging in- 
to catacombs too dazzlingly engineered 
for human comprehension. If these mar- 
velous structures were reproduced on the 
scale of mankind—that is, in proportion 


with man and his doings—this mankind 
would be totally unable to realize his gi- 
gantic environment. He could not find 
his way about. Our engineers and our 
architects would pause for shame, and 
our artists would pick their teeth with 
their idle brushes. 

Nine times out of every ten the nest is 
subterranean, with lofty galleries, end- 
less corridors, and magnificent chambers. 
Each arrangement is for its own particular 
purpose, well-ventilated and with varying 
predetermined temperatures. The warmer 
chambers are for rearing the young. 

Sometimes the entrance is cunningly 
concealed. At others it is shrewdly obvious 
in the form of a crater or dome—the ant- 
hill. The incubating domes of the Formica 
rufa are often as high as 6 feet and 30 feet 
in basic diameter. In these domes the 
temperature is a/ways 10 degrees Centi- 
grade higher than outside conditions! That 
gives us something else over which to 
marvel. 


SUBTERRANEAN nests are usually 
from 12 to 16 inches deep. However, in the 
particular case of the Harvesting Ants 
they reach a level of 5 feet or more. Dr. 
McCook tells us of an enormous city 
which covered fifty acres. If this colony 
had been compared with the dimensions 
of the insect it would be relatively 84 
times the size of the great Pyramid! Com- 
paratively, New York City and London 
would be no more than villages. 

The ants are meticulous and immacu- 
late. They observe rigid toilettes, groom- 
ing and pruning and bathing. The nest it- 
self is a model of cleanliness, an appointed 
locality being allotted for the disposal of 
all refuse. 

We know of an experiment in which 
four out of seven ants returned to normal 
life after being submerged for a week in 
water. They are sensitive only to cold. 
However, cold does not kill them; it only 
places them in a state of torpor. 


A DECAPITATED ant will live for 
twenty days, on her legs to the last. I have 
decapitated one enroute to her nest with 
some tiny burden. She continued with 
that burden until it was safely stored 
within the formicary! Then, and not until, 
did she give up the ghost. 

Yes, something immortal . . . 

The “brains” of the ant are found in 
the antennae, or “feelers.”” These anten- 
nae appear under the microscope to be 
divided into segments, each one serving 
as a “sense.”” This has been proved by 
removing a segment and noting the effect. 
For instance, a certain segment can be re- 
moved and the ant will be unable to re- 
turn to the nest. 

You have no doubt noticed that ants, 
upon meeting, will tap each other’s an- 
tennae. Then they will pass along as if 
mutually satisfied with the transpiring 
conversation! That is what they have 
been doing—talking. 


However, other than from several 
practical experiments, these explanations 
of the ant “brain” are theoretic. We have 
no manner nor method by which to isolate 
the lofty secret of ant intelligence, for 
essentially it is an intelligence of which 
man has yet to learn. 

“Go to the Ant, thou sluggard; consider 
her ways, and be wise...” 






























The Diary of a 
Plain Dirt Gardener 


[ Begins on page 8 | 


to clip the faded bloom off the roses. I 
gathered, just in nick of time, the seed 
from the Regale Lilies that I’ve been 
keeping my eye on until they were fully 
ripened. 


Cot 40 Down town this morning, I went 
‘€% to Livingston’s to buy some 
bulbs for forcing. But I needed a pound 
of tobacco, too, for I just can’t earn the 
family living at pounding the typewriter 
without my cob pipe. I went to the tobac- 
co store. The price of a pound was $1.40. 
I bought a half pound for 70 cents, went 
back to Livingston’s and bought tulips 
and Paper White Narcissus with the 
other 70 cents. 

Home this evening, I potted up my 
tulips. I had bought early tulips, for 
these force better. I planted these in a 
large pot, three to an 8-inch pot, so that 
their noses just showed above the dirt, 
and was careful not to bruise them in 
planting. I watered the pots and put them 
in the fruit cellar. In about 10 weeks, I’ll 
bring them up and they will have rooted 
then they will grow and bloom—maybe. 





The David and pup taxi 


Maggie took the Paper White Narcis- 
sus and half imbedded them in small 
white pebbles in a shallow bowl. She filled 
water up to the bottom of the bulbs, then 
set the bowl on a dark shelf in the cellar. 
When they make a good root growth, 
she’ll bring them upstairs to the light 
and have pretty white bloom soon after. 


Oct 2) Saturday, no football this year 

‘*" except by radio, so I finished 
weeding up my seedframes, then scraped 
the paths clean between and around. 
Weeds were carted back to the new com- 
post pile, and David and pup carted 
back in the empty wheelbarrow. 


Sunday and there be a few vines 
C.A7 of everbearing strawberries out- 
doors. I found just one ripe berry this 
morning. I took it in. Maggie ate half, I 
ate half. The boys don’t know a thing 
about it. And Maggie was a-baking pump- 
kin pie. ‘ : 
Another summer day, with sun 
Ot. 3) at 90 degrees at 15 minutes past 
4 this afternoon and out I hurried to 
make a tussie-mussie bed. Now I don’t 
just know what a tussie-mussie bed is, 
but it’s a pretty name. There’s a little 
narrow bed near the rock garden where 
I’ve been tucking in surplus rock plants. 
Dear me. Month’s over. I must sign 
off. Moon’s almost full, shining bright 
this summery night. And I’ve just con- 
cluded that I’ll never be able to buy those 
new peonies for my faith and hope bed. 
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IN A CITY 
APARTMENT 


And I’ve Waxed My Floors, 
Furniture and Woodwork ») 







Johnson's Wax spreads an invisible shield 
of protection over window sills, radiator 
covers, and all woodwork. Sudden rains, 
city soot and finger smudges can't harm 
a wax- protected surface, 











““My work has been 
cut nearly in half since 
I started using John- 
son's Wax all through 
my apartment. It pro 
vides the easiest possi- 
ble method of house- 
keeping. Nowmy floors 
stay beautifully pol- 
ished all the time, and 
my furniture gleams 
when the sun falls 
across it. I find John- 
son's Wax more eco- 
nomical,and more satis- 
factory, than any other 
polish I have ever used. 
It’s never sticky, gum- 
my, or greasy. A little 
Johnson’s Wax goes a 
long way and gives 
greater beauty and protection to wood, lino- . 
leum, leather and metal surfaces. Only an 
occasional waxing is necessary. The mellow 
polish lasts indefinitely!” 






Johnson's Wax makes my dining table shine like a mirror. 
Scratches and stains are warded off. Dust can't stick. Spots are easily 
wiped off. 



























Johnson's Wax preserves the finish of all furniture, 
making it more beautiful as time goes on. Chairs, 
tables, book-cases and beds should all be wax-pro 
tected against dirt and finger-marks. 


Ve ,.P  BOBo . 








Johnson's Wax gives a radiant polish to floors 
—a polish that holds up under hard wear, giv- 
ing life-long beauty to wood and linoleum. It 
seals every pore and crack against dirt and 
germs. A light dusting keeps the floor shin- 
ing. You can rent a Johnson Electric Polisher 
from your dealer at small cost, 


JOHNSON’S WAX 


Cor floors and Srrrrtire 


ste and 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Name__ 
Dept BH10 Racine, Wisconsin, 


TUNE IN—“‘House by the Enclosed is 10c. Please Address __ => Sua rl 


Road”’—Sunday Afternoons send me generous trial can 


f Johnson's Wax and very : 
—N . City__ State 
BC Coast to Coast. interesting booklet. © S. C. Johnson & Son, Ine, 
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AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 


NAME 
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Berore you take advantage of the 
National Housing Act to obtain money for 
home modernization, get this handy, 
valuable Budget Book. It’s free to home 
owners! It tells what you should know 
about the Better Housing Program, the 
steps to take in getting a loan, how to 
plan your budget to get the most for your 
money. It has been prepared by building 
experts and checked by bankers, archi- 
tects and home owners. And, remember, 
American Radiator Heating is the basis of 
true modernization for Comfort, Invest- 
ment Value and Pride of Ownership. Mail 
coupon today! 












Division of 






40 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Iam a home owner. Please send me a FREE 
copy of your Modernization Budget Book. 
















B.H.G.-10-34 











Your FRIENDS, TOO, 
WILL WANT THIS ISSUE 


This big October Better Homes & Gar- 
dens with its special home furnishings 
articles will be as interesting and 
helpful to your friends as it is to you. 
They will all want to read it. Why 
not tell them about these fascinating 
features on furnishing and decorating 
besides the regular articles on garden- 
ing, remodeling, foods and recipes, 
and others? 

Tell them, also, that they can get 
their copy at any newsstand. They 
will appreciate your thoughtfulness. 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
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RENDEZVOUS 
of PITTSBURGH’S SMART SET 


O famous restaurants, a tap 
room, a cafeteria, a roof garden 
decorated by the late Joseph 
Urban, the Continental Bar, the 
Halter and Hurdle Room, and fa- 
mous dance orchestras provide a 
variety of opportunities for food, 
drink and entertainment at a wide 
range of prices. Rooms are cozy 
and elegantly furnished, rates 
reasonable. Centrally located, 
a few steps from anywhere. 


WILLIAM PENN HOTEL 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
1600 ROOMS - 1600 BATHS 

















GARDEN MAGAZINEY 


The flower lover’s own magazine. Con- 
tains more helpful facts on flower 
growing than any other publication. 
Written by practical people who ac- 
tually grow flowers. You'll like it. 
Special Offer: 7 months for $1.00 
Sample Copy, 10c. Order today 
THE FLOWER GROWER 
101 N. Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


A REAL 
—__. 


finer 




































SUCH a low corner cupboard is useful as _ 
a tuckaway for electrical appliances and 
a few dishes. The handy man can easily 
build it, painting it to match the wood- 
work, or leaving in natural wood finish. 
The inside is painted a bright color; pock- 
ets for table linen are placed on door. 








The Question 


Before the House 


[| Begins on page 54 | 


Perhaps the best method is to caulk 
the spaces with oakum, using a screw- 
driver or like tool; when the chinks have 
been stopped, use the caulking compound 
to seal the job. It would be wise to do this 
caulking after there have been several 
dry days, so that no moisture will be on 
the inside. Moisture in such spaces is al- 
most certain to work injury to window 
frames. 


Our ceiling plastering is very loose. 
Should I use a strong wallpaper, or would 
it be better to use one of the patented cloth. 
like wall-coverings? 


You should use neither—until all the 
plaster has been taken off and a new 
plaster job put on. Moreover, before the 
new plaster job is installed it would be 
wise to learn what caused the original 
plaster to loosen. There are several causes 
—one of them has done its work. 


Are radiators built-in and under the 
windows practicable, and are they more 
costly than the older radiators? 


The built-in radiators have been de- 
veloped to practicability, and they are 
being well received by the American 
building public. They are slightly more 
costly than the older type of radiator, but 
one is usually willing to pay a little more 
for something which is not unsightly and 
which does the heating job. 


Were we to build with stone veneer, could 
the window frames be made tight? 


The regular practice is to use a caulking 
compound for filling the spaces between 
masonry walls and window frames, wheth- 
er metal or wood. The compound can be 
obtained from any building-material deal- 
er. Almost every builder knows how to use 
it correctly. 




















The Bulbs 
With the Long Name 


[| Begins on page 41 | 


riety of luck with different lots. Some 
thrived and thrust up long, luxuriant leaf 
blades, but they stubbornly refused to 
bloom. Afterwards I learned that these 
probably had not been mature enough. 
I dried them off and am trying them their 
second season. Another pan was growing 
so fast I just knew they never would do 
anything but go to leaf. I tried to hold 
them back by placing them for 2 weeks in 
dim light. They hated that darkness and 
always had wobbly knees, while 50 per- 
cent went blind. 


Win those which I handled as I do 
freesias I had glorious pans of blooms. 
One-fifth of old cow manure to one-fifth 
sand and three-fifths rich loamy top soil 
seems the most satisfactory combination. 
I left them out, protected in the coldframe 
until the nights grew crisp. By that time 
the roots were showing thru the drainage 
hole. I placed them quite close to a sunny 
window, in a cool room where the tem- 
perature ranged from 55 degrees at night 
to 65 during the day. By the time the 
leaves are 4 or § inches high a few tall 
stakes must be placed because the plant 
will be 214 feet and more high, and the 
foliage and flower-heads very heavy. 
Some of this weight can be held up by 
supports cut from the barberry hedges, 
with wide lateral branches left intact. 
They are less conspicuous than iron 
stakes and most practical. 


THE bulbs of the Ornithogalums have 
none of the lively color and sheen of the 
better-known Dutch bulbs, but are gray- 
ish in tone, and about the size of a Minia- 
ture Dutch Hyacinth. For the best 
massed effect plant 6 to 8 in a pan, 1 inch 
deep, and about 2 inches apart. They will 
begin to bloom, according to age and va- 
riety, from January on to Easter, and 
during this period should be generously 
watered. Quite marvelously the bloom- 
heads stay beautiful for weeks, and espe- 
cially so if the plants are kept in a cool 
room. The story is told of record plants 
that came all the way from Africa, still 
lovely, and still holding the blooms with 
which they started. Four weeks, in an 
average room temperature, was my per- 
sonal record. I was too proud of them to 
hide them away in a cool, unused room! 
That might have prolonged their bloom- 
ing period for at least another week. 


ALL of us, as children, have gathered 
huge handfuls of one of this family when 
we joyously picked the stars-of-Bethle- 
hem, or Ornithogalum umbellatum. Per- 
haps in a cultivated garden this variety is 
a menace because of its facile increase, and 
if so, even in northern gardens we can try 
another variety—pyramidale (pir-ah-mi- 
day’-lee)—equally hardy but with taller 
trusses of shining white. Their flowers, 
too, have an outside striping of green 
similar to our childhood treasures. My va- 
riety with the wonderful shipping record 
is sometimes called the chincherinchee, 
O. thrysoides (thris-oh-y’-deez). [ David 
Griffiths, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, says this is pro- 
nounced chin-ker-i-chee’, supposedly 
named because of the strawy noise when 








My mother got me started eating Shredded Wheat because, 
believe it or not, I wasn’t always such a husky kid. It made 
me feel pretty good and the coach at school said it was 
okay. Us fellows can’t be bothered fussing about food. We 
got to have something that sticks to our ribs and doesn’t 
give us stomach ache. Pop eats Shredded Wheat, too, every 


single day. Mother knows her stuff, all right! 











Please be sure to 
get this package 
with the picture 
of Niagara Falls 
and the N. B. C. 
Uneeda Seal. 





SHREDDED WHEAT 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY “Uneeda Bakers” 


Uneeda 
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LOOK HIM FULL IN THE EYE, 


And Ask The 


Salesman 
This Question 











Is This Genuine 
(zite Rug Cushion 


or just another imitation ? 


‘en the salesman you won't experi- 
ment with imitations—that you want 
Genuine Ozite with its 39,000,000 square 
yards in use and its GUARANTEE OF SATIS- 
FACTION—not an imitation that for all you 
know may be made of poor quality hair, or 
even jute dyed to look like hair. 


The appearance of Genuine Ozite has 
often been imitated—not its exclusive fea- 
tures. Genuine Ozite is the only cushion 
that is ozonizep—an electrical purifying 
process that removes all trace of musty 
odor that often makes ordinary rug pads 
offensive in damp weather. Genuine Ozite 
is PERMANENTLY MOTHPROOFED by an exclu- 
sive process that ké//s moth larvae. Genu- 
ine Ozite has the exclusive ADHESIVE CEN- 
TER CONSTRUCTION that prevents a. 
Genuine Ozite enriches your rugs—makes 
them last twice as long—so make sure that 
you get Genuine Ozite by looking for the 
name Ozite impressed on every square yard. 


Three weights of Genuine Ozite bring it within range 
of every purse—Gold Tape Ozite (45 oz. to the sq. yd. ); 
Silver Tape Ozite (36 oz.); Orange Tape Ozite (32 oz.). 


parade 


ce vo war 


RUG CUSHION 
ao 


There is only one “‘Oxite’’ 
Look for this trade-mark 






CLINTON CARPET COMPANY B 104 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me a free sample of Genuine Ozite Rug 
Cushion and a copy of your new booklet, ‘‘ Useful 
Facts About the Care of Rugs and Carpets.” 


SEE 91 Se seat RA ne Ne ee Oe OE See ee <a 
OS a ae eee Oe 
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The Bulbs 
With the Long Name 


the dry flowers are brushed against. | Its 
flowers are cream or dazzling white. It is 
not hardy north of Washington. Arabicum 
has not only a fascinating “‘black eye” in 
the center of its clustered white flowers, 
but it drifts out a lovely fragrance, like 
that of mellow apples when we come upon 
them in a cool closet. 

A few dealers are offering seed of all 
these, and of other more rare varieties 
still, and like a “hopeful Fanny,” I sowed 
my seeds last March. Their pointed 
blades, characteristic of the lily family to 
which they belong, carry already the 
promise of new beauty. There is the va- 
riety aureum, which contributes a lovely 
golden yellow to the form of the thrysoides, 
and more richly colorful still is splendens, 
with its more unusual orange-scarlet flow- 
er clusters. Seeds of this latter variety 
were offered last year, and therefore this 
fall these bulbs may be on the market, 
altho quite expensive. 

For best results the seeds should be 
sown in February or March and in a glass 
covered box or pot. When large enough, 
transplant into flats of rich soil, and leave 
outdoors all summer. Keep growing by not 
letting them dry out. Before frost, bring 
into their winter quarters. Not all the 
plants will produce flowers the first sea- 
son but a great number will. All can be 
counted on for the second year. Dry off 
after flowering. These bulbs make a quick 
increase by forming off-sets. 


As I look back upon the new plant ma- 
terial I grew last winter, I know that 
nothing gave me a thrill as real as the 
Ornithogalums. Their shining, stately 
beauty made me think of warm, far-away 
climates where flower growth is different. 
With them a bit of South Africa had been 
revealed to me. But I had a part in draw- 
ing it out, and of that I was truly proud! 





Let’s Discuss 
Your Plumbing 
[ Begins on page 24] 


no need of scalded hands. Be sure the lava- 
tory drain can be cleaned easily—hair has 
a habit of clogging drains. Is the soap dish 
one that can be reached quickly and easi- 
ly? Make sure it isn’t the kind that retains 
water and makes the soap soft. Since the 
lavatory is used over and over again each 
day, fixtures and drains that will need re- 
plating are less desirable than the alloy 
type. 

A good toilet has a silent flushing ac- 
tion, a large water-surface tank, and a 
sanitary seat. 

Bathtubs are more decorative and 
easier to keep looking neat if they’re the 
built-in type rather than tubs with legs. 
Likewise, mixing faucets prevent scalding 
in the bath. Hot- and cold-water handles 
should be large and easy to operate. Test 
the bathtub spout; is it large enough to 
fill the tub quickly? A positive tub drain 
is also desirable. 

With either separate shower stalls or 
showers over the bathtub, make sure that 
shower controls are practical. Remember, 
complicated water controls are an aggra- 
vation when you're standing under a 














FOR WOMEN \\\ 


WHO KEEP TOILETS 7, X 
SNOW-WHITE <A % 





ani-Flush 


cleans closet bowls 
without scouring 








i SANI-FLUSH means the 
end of unpleasant toiling 
with toilets. Sani-Flush is 
not an ordinary cleanser. It is 
made to remove rust, stains and 
film from toilet bowls. It is thor- 
ough. It is simple. Directions on 
the can. 

Sani-Flush keeps the water- 
closet glistening like new. It puri- 
fies the hidden trap which no brush 
can reach. Eliminates the cause 
of toilet odors. Sani-Flush cannot 
harm plumbing. 

It is also effective for cleaning 
automobile radiators. Sold at 
grocery, drug, and hardware 
stores, 25c. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. 
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EVER SEE Such Sinart 
WINDOW SHADES ? 













NOW MY 
SHADES CAN 
HARMONIZE 


IN EVERY Yet 
ay SON'S Only 
*Exclusive Clopay Features 

HY not i 
Witesh, claan window chasesth GACH 


"round? It costs so little with Clopays. Your choice of 
solid colors or smart chintz patterns by America’s 
foremost designers. Amazingly durable—won’t crack, 
fray or pinhole. Many features found in no other 
shades. *Trim only one side to fit narrow windows. 
*Attach to rollers with patented gummed strip. No 
tacks or tools. *Patented creped texture makes them 
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lions say. At all 5¢ and 10c | Looks...Feels 
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r stores. Send 3c 

stampforcolorsamples. (> CLOTH 
CLOPAY CORPORATION At Your ti 
1314 York Set., Cincinnati, O, [|_5¢ 22d 10c Store 



































shower. The spray nozzle should be ad- 
justable as to pressure and should be so 
arranged that it will not wet your hair. 
Shower-curtain supports ought to be 
checked for height, bearing in mind that 
some shower curtains shrink, 


How About Repairs to Plumbing? 


How far should the family’s handy man 
be permitted to go in making home plumb- 
ing repairs and when does it pay to call 
in an experienced plumber? 

This is a question that must be decided 
by each family for itself. Certainly, how- 
ever, the man of the house can easily learn 
to replace worn washers on leaky faucets. 
Likewise, he should be able to take care 
of the ordinary clogged drains. 

But without some practical plumbing 
experience, it isn’t wise to handle plumb- 
ing repairs other than replacing washers 
and cleaning drains. Poorly fitted joints, 
improperly sloped pipes, cracked porce- 
lain, and noisy plumbing are some of the 
bad effects of much well- -meaning but i in- 
expert amateur plumbing. 

For the average home, the wisest plan 
is to assemble in a convenient place an 
assortment of faucet washers, a rubber 
suction cup with a handle for refractory 
drains, and a can of flushing compound. 
Such a kit, with a wrench and screwdriver, 


is all that’s needed to handle minor home | 


plumbing repairs that have to be made. 


Modernizing Your Plumbing 





Few home-renovation jobs bring more 


lasting pleasure than the rehabilitation of 


an old, antiquated plumbing system. If 
your water is rusty, consider replacing 
the pipes. Perhaps, too, your present 
plumbing system is suffering from in- 
adequate drainage, improper ventilation, 
poor pressure, or many of the conditions 
which can be remedied by a little money 
spent with a competent plumber. The best 
plan is to call in your plumber and have 
him check your present system. 

Spectacular advances in plumbing have 
been made in kitchen and bathroom fix- 
tures. Hence a review of some of the newer 
plumbing devices available may suggest 
modernization plans that will make the 
whole family happy. 

Take the bathroom, for example. Many 
homes have awkward, ugly tubs. Con- 
trast these old tubs on their four legs with 
a new tub with its two seats, admirably 
adapted for washing children or taking 
foot baths. [See photograph on page 24.| 
In this tub, in fact, a tub bath, shower 
bath, seat bath, and child bath are all 
combined in one. By placing the tub 
proper at an angle of 45 degrees, room is 
provided not only for the two seats but for 
elbows, knees, and feet. Also, when taking 
a tub bath, the seats in this new style tub 
may be used to hold soap, salts, brushes, 
sponges, and towels. 

Many homes already have modern 
tubs but lack shower baths. A regular 
shower may be installed over almost every 
existing bathtub. But where expense for 
modernization must be kept down there 
are a number of attachment showers that 
will serve the purpose. Examples of these 
shower fixtures are those which are at- 
tached without tearing out the plaster or 
tiles over the tubs. 

Frequently extra bathrooms or lava- 
tories are desired but space is limited. In 
homes in which a bedroom cannot be con- 
verted into an extra bathroom, old closets 




















SILENT LULLABY—by America’s longest-wearing sheets 


Every single Pequot Sheet passed 


U.S. GOVERNMENT 


* 


TS NOT REMARKABLE when one or 
| two selected sheets pass U. S. 
Government specifications. But when 
72 sheets, of a single brand, bought 
one by one from stores in 32 differ- 
ent states, all exceed the government 
standards—that is remarkable, 
cause it shows amazingly consistent 
high quality. 

Every month for a year the United 
States Testing Co. purchased Pequot 
sheets just as you would—from retail 


be- 





stores—72 sheets in all, from 72 
stores. Each sheet was tested with 


painstaking care—and every single 
one of those 72 Pequots exceeded all 
the U.S. Government standards. 





pEQUOT 


SHEETS 


AND 


PILLOW CASES 


STANDARDS 


* 


The laboratory was not surprised 
at this result. Three years before, it 
an impartial comparative test, this 
same laboratory had tested Pequot 
against the 8 other leading brands 
of heavy muslins—and discovered 
that Pequot was the strongest and 
most uniform of them all. 

These tests explain why so many 
housewives have found that Pequot 
sheets consistently give extra wear. 

Today Pequots are extra convenient, 
too. Pequot tabs (shown below) stick 
out from the folded-up sheets on your 
linen shelf and show you which sheet 
fits each width bed. Look for them! 
Pequot Mills, Salem, Massachusetts. 


PEQUOT 
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THESE PEQUOT TABS SIGNAL THE RIGHT SHEET FOR EACH WIDTH BED 
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. Colonial Pattern — choice of three colors 


On 
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WALL-TEX 


nO DIRT 
RO SMUDGE 
°RiO PLASTER CRACK 


need ever mar uts 


Beauty | 


[ireme s' the satisfaction when your 





home is WALL-TEXED. Each room, 
with its chosen decorative pattern, is 
actually sealed in beauty. 


For Wall-Tex canvasses and reinforces 
walls and ceilings. Even if plaster crack- 
ing should occur, the crack won’t show. 
And every inch of WALL-TEXED sur- 
face may be freely washed, with soap and 
water, not merely once or twice but as 
regularly and as often as you may desire. 


People who have WALL-TEXED homes 
will tell you that this fabric covering, with 
its richer variety of surface textures and 
patterns, designed by leading artists, actu- 
ally costs Jess than frequent redecorating. 
Furthermore, it is the proper foundation 
for future painting, should you ever wish 
to change your dec- 
orative scheme. NO MORE UGLY 
PLAS TER CRACKS! 
Ask your decorator 
or wall paper dealer 
to show you the 
wide selection of 
new patterns. And 
let us send you the 
complete 24-page 
color book and 
guide on home 





: YEARS of WASH- 
decoration shown = NG ue 'thavmehe 


on coupon below. 


pure oil colorings. 


WALL-TEX 


WASHABLE faonc WALL COVERINGS 


Made by the makers of Bontex 
Washable Window Shades and 
Lintex oe ot Table Cloths 
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Let’s Discuss Your Plumbing 


[ Begins on page 24 | 


may be the answer or re-partitioning of a 
large room may solve the space problem. 
Where space for the new bathroom is at a 
premium, a short tub or a stall shower 
may be used. Unit-type shower stalls or 
cabinets make the installation not only 
simple but also possible in limited space. 
Another space-saving plumbing fixture 
is a device which saves the space usually 
required for the flushing tank behind the 
toilet proper. By incorporating a special 
flushing tank at the back of this particu- 
lar lavatory, the bowl of the toilet may 
be placed from 3 to 5 inches closer to the 
wall. The closet tank top in this new fix- 
ture serves as a shelf for bottles and other 
articles. Another advantage of this new 
fixture is that it eliminates a separate 
water-supply connection to the toilet. 


A BIG barrier to putting in new bath- 
rooms or remodeling old ones has been 
the dread of ripped-up walls and vast 
confusion all over the home. But such 
need not be the case if you use what are 
variously called “pre-fabricated units” or 
“unit panels” in fixing up the bathroom. 
These panels, described by Christine Hol- 
brook in the August, 1933, Better Homes 
&? Gardens, are sound-proof, water-resis- 
tant steel wall sections. Each panel is a 
separate unit that accommodates and 
conceals all the piping for the tub, shower, 
or lavatory placed in front of it. You can 
use individual panels separately or a whole 
set of them can be interlocked to form a 
complete bathroom. [See photograph on 
page 25.] But in either event the plumber 
doesn’ t break into your existing walls, if 
it’s a remodeling job. If it’s a new home 
you’re building, thick walls to conceal 
plumbing aren’t necessary with these unit 
panels. Particularly intriguing are the 
lavatories made possible by using this pre- 
fabricated metal panel system. The lava- 
tory units combine in a single panel the 
medicine chest, the mirror, the lighting, 
and a compartment for towels and bath- 
room necessities. At the same time the 
panel conceals both piping and wiring. 


ANOTHER interesting fixture for both 
new and modernized bathrooms combines 
a dressing table of waterproofed furniture 
steel, a mirror, and a vitreous china wash- 
bowl, equipped with the usual hot and 
cold water. To make this combination 
dressing table and lavatory safe for in- 
stallation in a room that may have wood 
or carpeted floors, the fixture has a special 
outlet to prevent overflow. Plumbing con- 
nections are concealed behind a removable 
metal curtain. 

Another product that lends itself par- 
ticularly to remodeling and to the addi- 
tion of new plumbing is a flexible copper 
tubing that requires no _ pipe-bending 
equipment. The copper tubing can be bent 
to go around corners, without weakening 
the strength of the piping. 


New Kitchens From Old 


SINCE the mechanical refrigerator’s 
advent, homemakers and manufacturers 
are allied to dress up the kitchen. Today 
a variety of beautiful and practical new 
kitchen sinks are available. There are met- 
al sinks, other alloy sinks, sinks in gayly 
colored porcelain enamel—there’s a sink 


to fit every pocketbook and every taste. 

Also, to solve that problem of washing 
three sets of dishes every day, we have 
the electric dishwashers and the combina- 
tion dishwasher-sinks. Some new dish- 
washers load not from the top but from 
the front. In these models, by simply pull- 
ing down the hinged front, the dish racks 
can be slid out like drawers. When the 
dishes are placed in position, the racks are 
slid back into the dishwasher, the tub is 
filled, and electricity does the rest of the 
work. Thus do modern methods do away 
with drudgery. 


Water Tanks, Heaters, Softeners 


WortTHWHILE improvements to al- 
most any home’s plumbing system can 
be made in the cellar. One is the replace- 
ment of old hot-water tanks. Not only 
does many a home need more hot water 
than its present hot-water tank offers, but 
the new hot-water heaters have a degree 
of efficiency lacking in the older models. 

While thinking about water heaters, 
we might mention those remote controls 
which from the bathroom, the kitchen, 
or both rooms, operate the water heater in 
the cellar. 

In many localities, hard water is a con- 
stant source of irritation, not only in wash- 
ing but also in cooking. Homes faced with 
the hard-water problem might consider 
household electric water softeners. They 
work quietly and inexpensively and their 
first cost is not excessive, we assure you. 





Today's dishwashers are a joy to a home- 
maker's heart. They save many, many hours. 
The newer types are built in beside the sink 


PLUMBING plays a réle of unequalled 
importance in the home. It can be a source 
of quiet satisfaction or a source of con- 
stant trouble and annoyance; for day in 
and day out satisfaction and comfort in 
your home, and for the safeguarding of 
your family’s health, no other group of 
equipment is as important. Recent devel- 
opments in color, design, and mechanical 
efficiency show a very great improvement 
over previous offerings in every type of 
fixture. So we say, “Let’s discuss your 
plumbing; let’s make sure your plumbing 
and fixtures, within the limits of your 
budget, incorporate all the advantages 
and conveniences that science and indus- 
try have recently developed for the Amer- 
ican home.” 






































THIS convenient and cozy corner for 
study or writing uses simplé shelves on 
two sides of the room. Brackets are well 
styled and extra strong for heavy books. 








The Best of the 1934! 


[| Begins on page 13 | 


Century period, as so many of ours are, 
and you want to add interesting design, 
buy a well-proportioned Chinese Chippen- 
dale chair (No. 18, page 15) with good 
fretwork, or a carved ladderback Chip- 
pendale (see living-room, page 13). Donot 
hesitate even to make your selection in all 
white (like the chair in the photograph, 
page 13). 


Anp now for the modern. One thing 
you will notice immediately is that the 
cheap flashiness is gone. Now you can get 
upholstered modern chairs medium in 


scale (No. 11, 26, and 15) and trim and re- | 


served in line (see photograph page 13). 
The modern sofas are straight-lined, low, 
deep, luxurious! Open armchairs are so 
well proportioned that they fit into almost 
any room (see photograph page 13). Mod- 
ern coverings are superb, ranging from 
soft textures resembling terry cloth to 
taffetas and pliable smooth-surface mo- 
hair materials (see page 23). Chromium, 
copper, and brass are used very sparingly 
in trimming the best modern furniture 
and always with discretion. Dark woods 
still are combined with light woods (Nos. 
16 and 18, page 15). 


FURNITURE slip covers, more pop- 
ular than ever for attaining a color note or 
improving the appearance of an old chair 
or sofa, are popular in the new plain 
colors such as dark brown, blue, or green, 
seams being finished with light cream 
moss edging or fine pipings (see chair by 
fireside, page 13). In selecting slip-cover 
materials look also for the new checks, 
plaids, and diagonal stripe patterns in 
soft rich colorings (see page 23). The new 
covers are made plain to the floor without 
ruffles, just tailored and simple with only 
a piping (which may be darker or lighter) 
to contrast. Avoid that very finely striped 


effect called strie, because it is not being | 


used any more. 

Venetian blinds, which have been so 
popular the last few years, are often white 
with tape of emerald green, strong blue, 
or even vermilion (No. 25, page 15). Or 
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Joho D. Buckstaff, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Holder of the Stuart International 
Trophy, symbolic of the world’s 
ice yachting championship, from 
1920 to 1934. Right: Mr. Buck- 
staff's ‘Flying Dutchman,"’ holder 
of the Hearst International Trophy 
for yachts of limited sail area. 













AILING an ice yacht is great sport. 

Cold, too. So John D. Buckstaff, 
champion ice yachtsman, can doubly 
appreciate the luxurious warmth of his 
Iron Fireman heated home. 

Mr. Buckstaff’s Iron Fireman auto- 
maticcoal burner replaced another type 
of automatic heating and cut annual 
fuel bills from $406.57 to $192.00—a 
saving of $214.57 or 52%. 

‘In addition to this economy,”’ 
writes Mr. Buckstaff, “‘we have en- 
joyed a much warmer house, with 
steady, even temperatures... 
Iron Fireman is one of the best 
investments I have ever made.”’ 

Iron Fireman supplies all of 
the conveniences of automatic 





3036 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
(CD Send literature 
() Make firing survey 
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Address 


Residence of John D. Buckstaff, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. Iron Fireman 
installation by Wilson's, authorized Iron Fireman dealer, Oshkosh. 
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says John D. Buckstaff 





heating and at the same time actually 
cuts fuel bills. Thousands of owners 
have had the same experience as Mr. 
Buckstaff when Iron Fireman replaced 
other types of automatic fuels, or 
hand-fired coal, in their homes. 
Why go through another winter of 
high fuel bills when an Iron Fireman 
can give you better heating for less 
money? Your dealer will gladly make 
a survey of your boiler or furnace and 
give you the facts. Iron Fireman is 
made for homes and for heating or 
power boilers up to 300 h.p. Quickly 
installed. Easy payment terms. 
Iron Fireman Mfg.Co., Portland, 
Oregon; Cleveland; Toronto. 
Dealers everywhere. See the Iron 
Fireman exhibit, Home Planning 


Hall, Century of Progress, Chicago. 


IRON FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC SELF-REGULATING COAL FIRING 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Type of plant 
(C Residential () Commercial Heating [) Power 
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HOW TO STIR AN OLD-FASHIONED 
CAN OF ENAMEL WITHOUT SPILLING IT 





With the new Super Valspar Self-Stirring Can you stir enamel before opening 


Goodbye stirring accidents. Super Valspar is here in the new Self-Stirring Cans! 
Instead of stirring with sticks the old risky way, you simply turn a crank 
on top of the can before it’s opened. A paddle inside mixes the enamel thor- 


oughly. Safe! Quick! Protects clothing, rugs from ruin. Insist 
on Super Valspar Enamels. Get better jobs with perfect safety. 


NO MORE STIRRING ACCIDENTS 


Super\]A LSPAR 


20 SMART COLORS 





























ULLY automatic. Precision tem- 

perature control. 3 surface units. 
Extra large oven that easily accom- 
modates a 15 lb. turkey. Ample 
capacity for family of eight. See it 
demonstrated at your nearest G-E 
dealer. General Electric Company, 
Specialty Appliance Sales Dept., 
Section X-10, Cleveland, Ohio. 


} CANT ENJOY THIS MOVIE - 
1VE GOT HEARTBURN 
DONT SUFFER..TAKE TUMS 





Acid Indigestion 
Spoil Your Fun! 


IFE is too short to let one evening after 
another be spoiled by heartburn, gassy 
fullness and sour stomach. Do as millions do, 
keep a roll of Tums on hand in purse or pocket. 
Tums contain no soda or water soluble alkalies, 
only soothing insoluble antacids that pass off 
undissolved and inert when the acid conditions 
are corrected. They’re refreshing, pleasant. No 
bad taste, no after-effects. 10c at all drug stores. 


1935 Calendar-Thermometer combined, in beau- 
tiful 3-color design, also sample TUMS and NR. 
Send name, address and stamp to A. H. LEWIS 
COMPANY, Dept. 4i-PY, St. Louis, Mo. 


TUMS 











TUMS ARE 
ANTACID .. 
NOTALAXATIVE 


For a laxative, use the safe, dependable Vegetable R 
Laxative NR (Nature’s Remedy). Only 25 cents. 


HANDY TO CARRY 
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For Rug and Hand-Knitting 
at bargain prices. Samples 
and Knitting Directions 
FREE. 
H. A. BARTLETT (Mfr.) 
Box 5, Harmony, Maine. 





The Best of the 1934! 


you can use, if you wish, new-type win- 
dow shades made of white linen shade 
cloth and folded to resemble Venetian 
blinds (see photograph, page 46). These, 
too, go up and down easily. 

As for drapery materials, there are the 
new woolens in rich metal colors, golden- 
browns, rusty reds, copper-greens, wines, 
chartreuse-yellow, and dusty silver-blues. 
(Some of these are shown in the photo- 
graph of curtaining swatches in this issue.) 
Any of these colors can be trimmed with 
cream or off-white moss edging (see No. 
21, page 15). Some of the modern ma- 
terials really defy description because they 
are so new in texture. The dull finishes in 
the new materials are better than the 
shiny. 


THE chintzes for curtains are always 
good. Newer ones show classic designs or 
the Dutch floral patterns that have a 
pleasant way of adding color to a dull 
room (see page 22). Toile de Jouy should 
also be considered. This is a handsome 
two-tone (light and dark) printed cotton 
with 18th Century pastoral scenes. Or the 
pattern is sometimes of classic ruins, and 
even formal Greek medallions and orna- 
ments. It’s an inexpensive material that 
gives quite an elegant effect. Above all, 
avoid the muddy-colored floral-pattern 
linens because they are dull and uninter- 
esting. Crewel embroidery was once very 
good, but it is now a second choice because 
it has been over-used. Moires are still 
good, as are velvets if you select light 
colors instead of heavy ones, but beware 
of damask that has a shiny rayon texture. 
If you need damask choose a linen or cot- 
ton without the objectionable over-lus- 
trous sheen (see page 22.) Use new valance 
ideas at the tops of your curtains (see Nos. 
23, 24, and 25, page 15). 


In glass curtains choose new nets of 
medium texture. Striped, cross-bar, chev- 
ron, and Chinese-pattern voiles are also 
good (see page 22). 

Put a fresh petticoat on your dressing 
table, and trim it with ball fringe (No. 2, 
page 14). Attractive little touches at slight 
expense are found in the following ideas: 
mirror is used for window cornices and 
tie backs (No. 22, page 15), as the back 
of shelves, on the tops of open cabinets, 
as mats for framing pictures or prints, to 
make flower pots (No. 6, page 14) and in 
an endless variety of other enchanting 
ways, such as the oval unframed mirror 
over the mantel on page 13. 


Nf RE is very good, even replacing glass 
doors in cabinets. The best type, the 
diamond mesh form, really revives the 
Empire period (No. 20, page 15). Small 
vases and other precious little heirlooms 
look very well behind wire doors. Think 
back, if you can remember, to the wire 
furniture of the Victorian times. There 
is a revival of it for sunrooms in small 
shelves, ferneries, brackets, bird cages and 
tables (No. 17, page 15). Center-piece 
decorations and mirror frames are also of 
wire. Most wire pieces are enameled white, 
lemon-yellow, or a delightful hydrangea 
blue. 

After reading about all these new ideas 
we might look around our rooms and 
think of how we can improve and make 
more comfortable and pleasing what we 
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have, just as we are wont to look at them 
after visiting model houses and new 
homes. Have you noticed recently in the 
movies the way they have modernized 


old furniture by painting it white? Here | 


is a grand idea for that piece, of simple 
lines, that you just can’t throw away. If 
your sofa looks sad in its worn tapestry, 
cover it with a modern material. If the 
tapestry rug looks dingy give it a good 
cleaning, dye it blue or brown or gray, 

and use the lighter throw rugs in front of 
the main furniture pieces. If you are tired 
of the old brass lighting fixtures, replace 
them with some crystal and metal ones 
which are certain to add life and luster 
to the room (see pages 26 and 27). 


Anpb lamps can do so much. The pot- 
tery or copper variety are for the earlier, 
heavier styles of furniture, the white por- 
celain and glass and crystal for the more 
delicate styles. Modern lamps are of cork, 
aluminum, polished brass, and lacquers, 
but use them only in quite modern rooms 
(Nos. 28, 29 and 30, page 15). Let your 
lamp shades be plain. Splashy or intricate 
designs on lamp shades are questionable 
nowadays, but you can use plain fringes, 
and moss edgings for trim (No. 21, page 
15). Pleated materials are still very good. 
Pictures can help your rooms. Rehang 
your old ones and instead of scattering 
them over wall space in nondescript 
fashion, group them over a sofa or on 
either side of a large window or fireplace. 
Wall brackets are now used in pairs, and 
make handsome decorations. Add an 
electric clock (see 9 and 10, page 14) and 
new cushions (Nos. 3, 4nd 5) to the room. 


Wits this summing-up of the best of 
the 1934 ideas in home-furnishings and 
decorations, only you can judge which are 
adaptable to your own home. This is be- 
cause harmony in furnishings is all-essen- 
tial. Still, do be careful to avoid a drab- 
appearing room, the result of being too 


conservative in selection of furnishings— | 
your backgrounds, rugs, all accessories. | 





Around the windows of this white breakfast 
nook a rich green ivy wallpaper border is 
used, the idea being adaptable to painted 
or papered walls for window or door trim. 
Linen-pleated window shade has contrast- 
ing color tapes to match the paper border 
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Little breathless “Oh’s” and “Ah’s” of admiration greet Sylvia, 


already appearing at many parties. You, too, will be captivated 
by this lovely new pattern . . . dainty . . . winsome . . . descen- 
dant of a long line of patterns that have graced America’s first 
tables since the year 1847. The price is moderate—Six tea 
$3.25. Remember, today’s hostess has her “guest” set 


of silverware, just as she has her “best” linen, china, and glass. 


Write Ann Adams, Dept. X12, International Silver Company, 


Meriden, Conn., for Buffet Party Booklet. 


This quality mark of the International 
Silver Company appears on every piece. 


G47 ROGERS BROS. 


ORIGINAL ROGERS SILVERPLATE © 1934, |. S. CO. 
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feel the springy. 
live. new wool 


SINK your fingers way down deep 
into the nap of a Kenwood Famous 
blanket. Then squeeze! Notice that 
soft springiness, that feeling of full- 
ness in the hand. Woven the Ken- 
wood way, the long, strong fibers 
of live, new wool are raised into a 
luxurious nap. Soft and fleecy, Ken- 
woodsaid relaxation and sound, deep, 
restful sleep. And correct washing 
will not steal from their sleeping 
comfort, for 72-inch Kenwoods are 
woven 100 inches wide and pre- 
shrunk in the making. The Famous 
is one of nine Kenwood blankets and 
throws. At stores with a reputation 
for handling quality merchandise. 


*“Squeeze it” is one of nine tests of blan- 
ket quality you can make in the store. 
Before you buy another blanket, send for 
“Your Blankets, Their Selection and Care,” 
a beautiful new book contain- 
ing all these tests and other 
practical information on the 
choosing, care and washing of 
blankets. It is free. Use coupon. 

Ken l is the mark o, it 
The Kenwood Label is toy 


on men’s wear, women’s wear, 
wear, and 

















KENWOOD MILLS 
Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me “Your Blankets, Their Selection 
and Care.”’ 
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Lawrence Tibbett 
Talks About Lullabies 


[ Begins on page 376] 


with its wings—presumably soothing 
noises. They also thought that sleep was 
induced by sending fairies to beat tired 
foreheads with tiny clubs.” 

Lullabies are as old as babies. People, as 
people, have always known them, and 
musicians, as musicians, are just begin- 
ning to take them seriously, at least in 
America. They are among the first folk 
songs of a country, because certainly they 
are the first songs that a new citizen of 
any country hears. They make a valuable 
study, Mr. Tibbett believes, for not only 
do they reveal, for the sake of the baby 
who is a newcomer in this world, the sim- 
ple, ordinary things that are about him 
in that world, and so give us a clue to its 
essentials, but they indicate also the 
flights of fancy, the imaginings and 
dreams of the poets of that country. Not 
many mothers were gifted enough to 
make up their own songs, and poets un- 
doubtedly did it for them, so that thru 
their singing, lullabies passed into the 
folk lore of a country. Every country has 
its rich treasury of folk lullabies—every 
country except, perhaps, America. 


Tuts seemingly startling fact is really 
not so startling when you investigate it,” 
said Mr. Tibbett. “We all came from some 
place else originally and we brought our 
lullabies with us. The only really Ameri- 
can folk lullabies are those of the American 
Indians. Even the lilting songs that Negro 
mammies sing to their own and to ‘white 
chilluns’ came from across the seas origi- 
nally. So we must be content to adopt the 
cradle songs of other nations, as we have 
adopted so much of other nations’ culture, 
and make them our own. 

“We have many ‘composed’ lullabies, 
true, for almost every composer has 
turned to the soothing 34 or 14 rhythms 
and artless sentiments which make up a 
good lullaby.” 


Or COURSE, the sentiments are im- 
portant,” I commented. Altho Sigmund 
Spaeth, that jolly ‘tune-detective’ who 
investigates tunes of assorted ages, sizes, 
and merits, and tells us about them on the 
radio, had remarked to me one time that 
anything could be used for a lullaby—even 
the jazziest jazz—if it were sung with the 
proper feeling and rhythm. I mentioned 
this to Mr. Tibbett and he laughingly 
agreed. 

“T could put Michael to sleep with the 
Anvil Chorus from I] Trovatore if I sang 
it in a lulling rhythm and softly enough. 
It isn’t the tune, either that makes the 
lullaby; it’s the rhythm.” 


ArHo American lullabies are almost 
rare enough to be museum specimens, col- 
lectors of folk songs are discovering a few 
which seem indigenous, however recent. 
Dorothy Gordon, who sings charming 
songs for children in concert programs 
and in the Columbia School of the Air 
over the radio, has brought to light many 
delicious Negro lullabies, which she says 
are the most fascinating of all, whatever 
the nationality, because of their quaint 
words and their unique use of “jazzy” 
rhythms. But the one of which she is the 
proudest comes from Texas and is called 








Mothers! 


These bottles resist 


breakage from Heat or Cold 


Pyrex Brand Nursing 
Bottles heat as fast 
as water will boil... 
they can be sterilized 
thoroughly at high 
temperatures. 



















They go instantly 
from boiling water to 
the cold tap—and re- 
sist breakage, avoid- 
ing the danger of 
delayed feedings. 
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Doctors and nurses nin these safer nurs- 
ing bottles to protect your baby’s health. 


Six-sided on the outside, rounded on 
the inside, with a broad, level base and 
clearly marked ounces. Two sizes— 
8-oz., with narrow neck or wide mouth, 
25¢; 4-oz., with narrow neck, 15¢. So 
resistant to breakage that six bottles 
generally last for entire nursing period. 


PYRE NURSING 


BOTTLES 
Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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For FALL PLANTING 


* Sister Therese. H. T. 

Chrome-yellow. $1.ea. 
* Grenoble. H. T. Large. 
Crimson scarlet... $1. each. 


HALF-PRICE TEST OFFER. Above 2 sturdy 
2 yr. field-grown Roses for $1 postpaid. Our Fal) 
Catalog showing 41 Roses in color is free. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO.,West Grove 269, Pa. 
GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 












Cuticura Soap 


World-Famous for 
Daily Toilet Use 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 2K, Malden, Mass. 























Great Big Dog—another case of Mr. Tib- 
bett’s deprecated terrorizations, but with 
promise of protection from the big bad 
beast. 

And acertain “Lullaby Lady,” Carolyn 
Harris, is making an interesting collection 
by asking for them on her radio hour on 
a National Broadcasting Company net- 
work. Hundreds of lullabies from all over 
the country have poured in, tho how many 
are genuinely American is open to doubt. 


Bur the place to which enlightened 
folk-song specialists are now looking for 
the largest treasure vein of material, the 
Appalachian Mountains, yields practical- 
ly no lullabies, says Miss Gordon. How 
could a woman with fourteen or fifteen 
children sprawling all over a two-by-four 
cabin find time to sing to any one of 
them and without a rocking chair or a 
cradle to boot? Anyhow, the women have 
enough to do without singing songs— 
“Devil’s Ditties” in that God-fearing 
region—and it is left to the bolder and 
more daring men-folk to sing them. They, 
and not their tired spouses, entertain the 
“least-uns,” as the children are called. 


Tus fits in very admirably with Mr. 
Tibbett’s theory that men can sing lulla- 
bies as well as women. 

“Why not?” he demanded. “Women 
sing songs written for men. There are even 
examples of lullabies written for long- 
suffering fathers. Thomas Hood had an 
exasperated male parent scolding while 
walking the floor with the infant in the 
dead hours of night—in very neat verse. 
Then there was the more patient Old 
English daddy who tried hard for several 
stanzas to subdue the squawls by intoning: 


Hush thee, my baby, lie still with thy 
daddy, 

Thy mammy has gone to the mill, 

To bring thee some wheat, 

To make thee some meat. 

Oh, my dear baby, do lie still! 


“The italics are mine. I know just how 
he felt. For I used to play nursemaid to 
my twin boys when their mother had to 
go out, in the days when nursemaids were 
available for hire, but not by my slim 
pocketbook. 


| SING occasionally the magnificent 
Death’s Lullaby by the Russian Mous- 
sorgsky, which speaks of Death as a com- 
forter to a worn, sick child. But that is too 
sad a thought—except for a Russian—so 
let me tell you, instead, about a native 
lullaby I use for an encore in concert 
programs. It is called American Lullaby, 
written by Gladys Rich, and I’m afraid it 
is perhaps too typical nowadays, as you 
will see by its words: 


Hush-a-bye, you sweet little baby, and 
don’t you cry any more; 
Daddy is down at his stockbroker’s office, 
a-keeping the wolf from the door; 
Nursie will raise the window shade high, 
so you can see the cars whizzing by. 

Home in a hurry each Daddy must fly, 
to a baby like you. 

Hush-a-bye, you sweet little baby, and 
close those pretty blue eyes. 

Mother has gone to heryweekly bridge 
party, to get her wee baby the prize. 

Nursie will turn the radio on, so you can 
hear a sleepy-time song, 

Sung by a lady whose poor heart must 
long for a baby like you. 
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GUARD YOUR FAMILY'S 
HEALTH WITH 
WINTER WINDOWS 








QUESTION: Will you please tell me exactly 
what a Winter Window is? J.A.B. 

ANSWER: A Winter Window is an extra 
window placed outside your regular one. It is 
often called a storm sash. It is a simple piece 
of glass and wood construction that is quite 
inexpensive to install and worth infinitely more 
than it costs because it adds so greatly to the 
comfort and healthfulness of a home. 


QUESTION: What is the purpose of Winter 
Windows? K.T.M. 

ANSWER: They maintain even, healthful tem- 
peratures during cold weather, eliminate drafts 
and keep your windows from frosting. 
QUESTION: What 
is there about a 
Winter Window 
that enables it to 
provide comfort in 
a house? M. O. C. 
ANSWER: When 
closed, a Winter 
Window forms a 
dead air space be- 
tween itself and 
the regular window. Dead air is practically a 
a non-conductor of heat and cold. That is why 
Winter Windows maintain even temperatures 
within a house and make possible substantial 
savings in the amount of fuel otherwise re- 
quired to heat it. 

QUESTION: Is it true that Winter Windows 
actually save enough in fuel costs to more 













UESTIONS 


selected because they are of real 
interest and importance to every 
man or woman who owns a home. 


that are carefully con- 
sidered and authorita- 
tive. Any sash manu- 
facturer or contrac 
tor will give you 
full information. 


than pay for themselves? If so, how much fuel 
do they save? F. McL. 


WINTER WINDOWS SAVE. 
UP TO 25% 
ON FUEL COSTS 


ANSWER: The best answer to your question 
is found in the circular of the Bureau of 
Standards, No. 376, issued by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. You may have a copy of 
this, free of charge, by writing to that depart- 
ment in Washington. Among the things re- 
corded in this circular is that Winter Windows 
and 14" wall insulation save about 50% 
in fuel costs, while 4" insulation alone saves 
only 20 to 30 per cent. That is a saving of about 
25% directly attributable to Winter Windows. 
QUESTION: Why is it important to have fine 
glass in Winter Windows? 6.T.O. 

ANSWER: Because you look through two panes 
of glass and only the best glass can give you 
the clear vision you want. That is why so many 
Winter Windows are glazed with L-O-F Quality 
Glass. It is brighter, clearer and flatter than 


other brands. 
eee 


Winter Windows are an essential part of 
home modernization. They soon pay for 
themselves. The added comfort and 
health protection they afford are really 
yours without cost. LIBBEY-OWENS- 
FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, O. 


LiIBBEY- OWENS- FORD 
rod QUALITY GLASS 
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BUT NOT ON RUGS 
THE CHANCE 


IS TOO GREAT TO TAKE WHEN RUGS 
CAN BE MADE SAFE FOR AS LOW 
RVFBMENT Son «tacisienen 


A SPRAINED BACK IS. SERIOUS.. 
ELDERLY PEOPLE OFTEN SUFFER 
FOR MONTHS FROM A HIP INJURY 


SIMPLY LAY KORK-O-TAN 
UNDERNEATH YOUR RUGS 


SAVE YOURSELF ENDLESS TROUBLE 


THEY WONT RUMPLE UNDER YOUR 
VACUUM CLEANER. 


KORK-O-TAN ISA SHEET OF CLEAN 
GROUND CORK AND FIBRE TREATED 
SCIENTIFICALLY SO IT CLINGS VERY 
TIGHTLY TO SLIPPERY FLOORS. NO 
STICKY STUFF TO LEAVE MARKS. 


& ENDORSED BY THE HOUSEKEEPING 
INSTITUTES AND EDITORS. THEY 
WARN YOU THAT NOTHING 1S MORE 
TREACHEROUS THAN A SLIPPING 


ANTEE BY LEADING DEPT STORES. 


kork-O-Gan 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


RUG HOLDER 


BEHR-MANNING CORP., Dept. 13 
‘Lroy, New York 
Send for bookletandsample large 
enough to hold one end of rug 
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MANY FALLS ON RUGS PROVE FATAL. 


OF PULLING RUGS BACK IN PLACE. 


RUG. SOLD ON SODAY TRIAL GUAR: 
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“Seriously, if American composers want 
to turn to the cradle song, there are still 
many poems to be set. In the past, Eu- 
gene Field has been a gold-mine, particu- 
larly with his Rock-a-bye Lady from 
Hushabye Land. Ethelbert Nevin (Wyn- 
ken, Blynken and Nod), Charles Beach 
Hawley, Reginald De Koven, Charles 
Dennee (Sleep Little Baby of Mine) and 
Jessie L. Gaynor (Slumber Boat) are 
some of the well-known American com- 
posers who have written delightful lulla- 
bies. And there are a hundred more. 
Probably these songs will pass into the 
folk lore some day! 


Or the famous foreign cradle songs, 
perhaps the best known is the Brahms 
Wiegenlied, which we all love to sing. 
Then there is that lovely folk tune on 
which Richard Wagner built the Siegfried 
Idyl, appropriately to celebrate the birth 
of his son, the words of which are charm- 
ing: 

Sleep, baby sleep; your father tends the 
sheep; 

Your mother shakes the branches small 

Whence happy dreams in showers fall, 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 


“So many of the old lullabies are woven 
around the idea of mother and father 
watching with tender care, or of their ma- 
terial effort to give protection. Perhaps the 
oldest of all known is such a one—Bye, 
Baby Bunting, which has as many ver- 
sions as singers. It was known as Bee Baw 
Bunting in Scotland in 1760, but the com- 
monest version now is 


Bye, baby bunting, your daddy’s gone 
a-hunting 

To get a little rabbit skin 

To wrap his baby bunting in. 


“Bunting seems to be a term of affec- 
tion. I can find no other meaning.” 


“Just what 
‘lullaby’ 


“By the way,” I interposed, 
is the meaning of the word 
itself?” 

“The best authorities say it is an imita- 
tion of the repetition of the syllables 
‘lu-lu,’ or similar sounds used to sing a 
child to sleep,” he answered. “Then you 
remember the ‘lullay, lullay’ which opens 
that thrilling song the English Singers 
always include on their madrigal arrd folk- 
song programs—it is the obsolete form of 
the word. The song is an old lullaby, ex- 
pressive, as so many lullabies are, of the 
story of the Christ Child. 


Bur there is also a queer tale of the 
word’s origin in an old Talmudic legend, 
concerning Adam’s loneliness at seeing 
all the animals with mates, and God’s 
subsequent bestowal on him of a wife, 
Lilith. Lilith was the first feminist. She 
claimed equality with Adam, and when he 
objected, she left him. Three angels 
searched for her and found her in the 
Red Sea, but she was perverse and 
wouldn’t return, tho they threatened 
her with the loss of 100 demon children, 
her particular pets, each day. In revenge, 
she attempted to injure all new-born boys 
the first night of their birth, and the girls, 
poor things, for twenty days after birth. 
So superstitious Jewish mothers attached 
amulets to their babes, bearing the names 
of the three angels, and equally supersti- 


Lawrence Tibbett Talks About Lullabies 





tious Jewish men would try to protect 
their wives by placing in their sleeping 
rooms four coins with the names of Adam 
and Eve and the words ‘Avaunt Thee, 
Lilith’ ”’ thereon—these words later cor- 
rupted to lullaby. But that’s a pretty 
fanciful tale. 

“If you want to see how many kinds of 
lullabies there really are, take a look some- 
time at a book of them collected by a lady 
divertingly named Elva Sophronia Smith 
—eighteen classifications, including 
Baby’s Charms, Infant Woes, Prayer for 
Welfare, Ways to Lullaby Land, and Re- 
wards and Punishments! 

“T still maintain that rewards are bet- 
ter than punishments. One needn’t go to 
extremes, as in the case of the Greek 
mother who promised her child Alexan- 
dria for its sugar, Cairo for its rice, and 
Constantinople ‘there to reign three 
years,” but that is better at least than the 
despairing creature who moans 


Bye-o my baby, when I was a lady 
O then my poor babe didn’t cry. 
Buy my baby is weeping 

For want of good keeping 

O, I fear my poor baby will die!” 


It used to be the custom in many lands 
—and here, too, among the Indians—to 
string the baby’s cradle up on a tree 


One of Lawrence Tibbett's most recent char- 
acterizations—Wrestling Bradford in Dr. 
Howard Hanson's new opera, ““Merrymount” 


bough and pull the attached rope to 
create the rhythm which is so soothing 
and captivating, the rhythm which is the 
foundation of all lullabies. 

But that custom has long been out- 
grown—at least among so-called civilized 
people. So why use the song which ex- 
pressed it, exgept for its rather nice, 
naive little tune? There are many lullabies 
more fascinating and less harmfu! te an 
impressionable child mind. And so: 

“No Rock-a-bye Baby for Michael!” 
says Mr. Tibbett firmly. 
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Good Light 
Saves Child Health 


[| Begins on page 46 | 


which too often means bright light, and 
that is far from good. 

Generally speaking, there are four 
major faults with home lighting: 


Too Little Light 


WueEn you consider that the intensity 
of summer sunlight is 10,000 foot-candles 
(10,000 times the light provided by the 
ordinary tallow candle at a distance of 1 
foot), that on cloudy winter days there 
are from 3,000 to 5,000 foot-candles of 
natural light, and that even shaded out- 
door locations on a sunny day have over 
1,000 foot-candles, while the average arti- 
ficial illumination under which a child 
reads or studies is usually less than 5 foot- 
candles, you will understand what the 
strain must be. On the other hand, ade- 
quate illumination will permit comfort- 
able vision and make studying easier. 
Take your telephone book to the places 
where your children read or work. Open 
it. See if you can read any number rapid- 
ly. You should, because the telephone 
book is scientifically designed for perfect 
legibility under proper light. If you have 
to draw the book closer, light is needed. 


Light Sources Too Bright 


CHILDREN never should be exposed | 


to over-bright light sources. Lamp manv- | 


facturers have gone a long way in helping 
eliminate this particular trouble by pro- 
duction of the frosted lamp. 

The light itself, however, does not repre- 
sent the whole danger. If a child is read- 
ing, working, or playing the light sources 
should be, as far as possible, so located 
that when he lifts his eyes, he will not 
have the eye nerves shocked by the glare 
of the lamp. Every lamp bulb should be 
provided with a shade or reflector. When 
a child is reading the pupils are widened 
to receive more light and thereby make 
perception of the printed page easier. 
When the head is lifted, the eyes receive 
a flood of light instantly and the pupils 
try to contract to shut out the extra light; 
but the pupils work quite slowly and the 
head is lowered before the change is com- 
pleted and the process reversed. 

The photographs on page 46 will illus- 
trate what we have just told you. In the 
one showing the student, or desk, lamp, 
we are all well aware that the light is glar- 
ing because the bulb projects beneath the 
shade. The shade itself is too small to 
diffuse the light properly, and the closed 
top of the shade keeps the upper half of 
the room in darkness, while the table top 
is brilliantly lit. With this marked con- 
trast, every time the student looks up his 
eyes are under the strain of trying to 
adjust his vision to light and darkness. 

In the other photograph we show you 
the newest study, or reading, lamp which 
is recommended by the American II]lumi- 
nating Engineer’s Society. It provides 


light generously, of a comfortable quality, 
easily “digested” by the eyes. The Science 
of Seeing says that 20 foot-candles of light 
is enough for comfortable reading, but 
adds that Nature’s plan is hundreds of 











ASBESTOS- 


ETERNIT “ccmens 
End Paint Bills. 


LOOK LIKE WEATHERED CYPRESS 
SHINGLES BUT ROT-PROOF 


THESE “BRICKS” WERE NAILED 
ON IN THREE-IN-ONE STRIPS 


BEAUTIFUL ¢ FIREPROOF « 
ROT-PROOF e INEXPENSIVE 


GAIN Ruberoid, pioneer of Roofing and Building 

(/ ) Products, brings money-saving protection to 

property owners by faithfully reproducing in 

Eternit Sidings the beauty of lovely weathered cypress 
shingles or rough-textured brick. 

These ingenious, quickly applied, sidings are both fire- 
proof and rot-proof. They eliminate repair bills and stop 
paint bills forever. Their rich yet dignified colors are not 
merely on the surface, but are an integral part of each 
shingle or strip. 

Each of these Ruberoid-Eternit Sidings has its place ac- 
cording to the architecture of your home. Each insulates 
as it beautifies, greatly reducing fuel bills. Both trans- 
form a paint-starved or stucco-peeled frame house into 
one of lasting beauty. 

The first cost of Eternit Asbestos-Cement Sidings is re- 
markably low, and, if desired, payments may be spread 
over a period of months. The cost per year of service is 
still further lowered by the saving of paint and repair 
bills and reduced fuel costs. 

Stop fighting a losing fight with weather. Clip and mail 
the coupon now. 
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Close-up of Eternit 
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Near view of Eternit 
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Not a Care 
in the World! 


Like every other busi- 
ness man he went through 
the usual worries when 
he was earning a living. 
But he isn’t worrying to- 
day. He is enjoying life 
on his John Hancock 
annuity, which will give 
him a definite monthly 
income as long as he 
lives. 


Clip the coupon for 
interesting information 
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Plant NOW for Spring 
Send today for your 
D R a E R ’ 4 free copy of Dreer'’s 
Autumn Catalog. 
Even the most exper- 
AU T U M N ienced gardeners de- 
end on this reliable 
CATALOG mation on Bulbs 
Plants, Seeds and 
Garden Requisites. 
80 pages of Dreer’s up-to-date prod- 
ucts of proven quality, at most reason- 
able prices. 
for large fragrant flowers of richest 
cobalt blue. swans grower. 3 for 17c; 
12 for 60c; 100 for $4; 1,000 for $35, 
Sent Postpaid 
HENRY A. DREER 
17 Dreer Buildi 
“Phila. Pa. 


guide for full infor- 
Armenian Grape Hyacinth. Distinctive 
1306 Spring Garden St. 
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Good Light 
Saves Child Health 


times that amount and the more light 
used, the less energy wasted. This model 
lamp, which we feel certain will be widely | 
heard from, takes away the sharp lighting 
contrasts so noticeable in the other lamp, | 
yet it provides almost double the amount 
of light absolutely required. It is splendid 
for the student and reader. 

Better than all description is a single 
test which you may try for yourself. Sit 
where, by raising your head, you can look 
directly at a 60-watt lamp from a dis- 
tance of 4 feet. In this position read 44 a 
column of newsprint; then look at the 
lamp while you count 10. Turn away and 
you will see that the image of the lamp is 
still before your eyes for several seconds. 
The eyes have failed to contract fast 
enough, causing light blindness. Now look 
back at the page and there is only a blur— 
the contraction has gone so far that the 
light on the page is not enough. 


Bad Position of Light 


lr DOES not necessarily follow that 
only very bright, glaring light sources | 
may Cause eye strain and nervous tension 
in children. Contrasts which are too great 
in degree have exactly similar results, for, 
altho the light source may not be unrea- 
sonably glaring, the surrounding darkness 
makes it appear so. | 
It has been found that an even worse 
condition grows out of the bad placement 
of light sources in the home. It is not 
unusual for a person to attempt to work 
with the light coming rather more from 
in front than from any other direction. 
Tests show that lights so placed offer in 
many cases a very severe burden, largely 
from above, which the eyes automatically 
attempt to blot out by lowering the 
opaque upper lids. The effect of this is to 
reduce for the book page or work-table 
the quantity of secondary light accepted, 
with the result that there is a real mental 
and physical strain in carrying on. 
Medically there is no reason why read- 
ing light should come over the left shoul- 
der, as most people believe, altho the 
psychological effect of habit makes such 
placing of the light more comfortable than 
in almost any other position. But in no 
case should a child be allowed to work 
under lights coming from directly in front 
unless the light source is level with or be- 
low the level of the eyes and so shaded 
that the lamp itself is not visible as, for 
instance, in the case of a desk lamp. 


Light Glare 








Tu E effect of direct glare from improper- 
ly placed lights or from too bright light 
sources has already been discussed. There 
are, however, other and almost equally 
serious sources of glare. These are indirect 
glare or reflected glare. Thus, a light 
source shining directly on a mirror offers 
in its reflection a secondary source of 
glare. Were this the only source of reflected 
glare, it would be of no consequence. Un- 
fortunately, it claims place only because 
it is most easily recognized. 

Actually the two great sources of re- 
flected glare which affect children at home 
are generally entirely overlooked. The 
first arises from light spots on pages of 
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FrLEAs are a menace to your dog’s health. 

They may cause skin-troubles. They carry 
tapeworm eggs that may infest your dog with 
worms. Fleas are so easy to kill. Either Ser- 
GEANT’S Sk1p-FLEA Soap or Powper will kill 
fleas, lice and ticks. Sold by druggists and pet 


supply dealers everywhere. 
Ppt) ) 


Write for Free Dog Book « » 


Learn how to care for your dog, how to tell 
what ails him, how to treat his diseases. We 
urge you to write for your free copy of the 
famous Serceant’s Doc Book. Fifty-eight 
pages. Illustrated. Contains a “Symptom 
Chart” that diagnoses dog ailments at a glance. 
It may save your dog’s life. Get it at once. 

Our own veterinarian will advise you with- 
out cost about your dog’s health. 

Write fully. 


POLK MILLER 
PRODUCTS CORP. 
1171 W. Broad St. 
Richmond, Virginia 
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Choicest bulbs—first class in 
every respect. Superb mixtures 
of all colors. Postpaid. 

18 Giant Darwin Tulips $1. 
bs ne areeter ware $1. 
ottage Tu ° 

22 Trumpet Daffodils $1. 

10 Fragrant Hyacinths $1. 

33 Giant Crocus $1. 
Special. Any three offers, or 
three of any one offer for $2.75. 
All six or any combination of 
the six offers for only $5.00. 

“ Burpee's Bulb Book FREE. Tells 
all about best Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths, other 
bulbs, for Fall planting. It’s free. Write today. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 574 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
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“LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


At Home — By Mail 
| to learn; big fees for trained men 
and women, up to $100 r week. 
Healthful outdoor work. Write for free 
booklet of opportunities and details. 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE 
SCHOOL, 200 Piymouth 









Bidg., Des Moines, lewa 














HURRY! Low prices still in 
effect but can’t be guaran- 
teed! Amazing money-maker 
for farms, truck gardens, nurseries, 
etc. Plows seeds, discs, mows, rakes, 
hauls; runs belt and shop machines. 
Gear shift models, 1 to 5 h.p. Coste 3o 
r hr. to run. Write for 

BArALOG snd 10 DAY TRIAL 
OFFER. Address nearest office. 

SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. 1610 

rg, Kans., Columbus. 














books. Most school books and children’s 
books are printed on paper which has a 
glazed, or slick, finish. In consequence, if 
the source of light is placed too close to 
the page, there occurs a very bright area 
at the spot which marks the center of the 
light pool. In that spot, then, there is a 
harsh, glaring effect which often is so 
strong that the print itself becomes in- 
visible and the book must constantly be 
moved to read parts of the page. It is 
this necessity which makes detection of 
the glare condition easy. Whenever you 
notice that a child reading or writing 
continues to squirm around and con- 
stantly changes the position of book or 
paper, you may reasonably assume that 
the position of the light source should be 
changed. 


REFLECTED glare can be checked eas- 
ily by a small hand mirror. When placed 
on the reading page or on the work it 
should not reflect or show an image of the 
light source. If the lamp bulb is visible in 
the mirror, either move the light, move 
the chair, or change the angle of the book. 
The next greatest cause of indirect 
glare in the home comes from highly pol- 
ished furniture surfaces. Here the glare 
effect is stronger by many times than on 
paper, but it is usually harder to detect, 
because, being further away from the 
center of eye activity, it is not so directly 
noted or automatically combatted as is 
glare from the actual working surface. 


So serious is the result of this particular 
type of glare, however, that most busi- 
ness offices today have desk tops covered 
with linoleum, rubber, or some other non- 
light reflecting composition, and measure- 
ment of results over a period of months 
has demonstrated that time lost from 
headaches and eye troubles of workers 
has been reduced 25 to 35 percent. 

If glare from polished furniture is of 
such import to adult workers, its effect 
on young children, whose eyes are many 
times as sensitive as those of any adult, 
may better be imagined than described. 
There is no question that much of the 
difficulty experienced by children in home 
study and their apparent lack of interest 
or perhaps abhorrence of reading and 
studying is traceable to lighting. 


FaiLu RE to light the home properly is 
due most often to a misunderstanding 
of its importance and a lack of informa- 
tion on just what good lighting must do, 
especially where children are concerned. 
Yet good lighting is easily and inexpen- 
sively achieved if one follows a few simple 
rules: 


1. Allow no exposed bright light sources. 
2. Provide ample light of an evenly dis- 
tributed quality wherever children 
work, read, or play (10 to 15 foot- 
candles is usually ample). 

. Light direction should be carefully 
planned. 

4. Have no great contrasts between 
light and darkness. 

. Take every possible precaution to 
eliminate reflected glare and indirect 
glare from the reading page, from 
mirrors, furniture, or other objects. 


By following these simple rules, your 
child will be protected against damage to 
that most important of all senses—sight. 
And your own life will be happier thru his 
better health, better grades, and keener 
interest in “doing things at home’”’ 
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WHERE YOU 
CHOOSE 


New heal-déeclor 
buns OIL 


OW you can enjoy winter long 
comfort through directed heat! 
Radiant heat rays that warm every 
surface they touch are sent out by 
the patented shutter-like heat pro- 
jectors on three sides of the new Heat- 
Director. This radiant heat warms 
floor, footstool or easy chair, accord- 
ing to the angle at which you open 
the heat-projectors. 





The Heat-Director is easy to install. 
Set it up and connect to a flue like 
any stove. The powerful vaporizing 


burner responds instantly to a turn of the 
valve, giving a wonderful heat volume in a 
hurry. It is easily regulated for milder weather. 


Burns Many Hours on Each Filling 


of Fuel Tank 
The removable fuel tank holds oi 


many as forty-six hours of comfort. Connec- 
tions for outside fuel storage are also available. 


See your dealer’s display of Superfex oil burn- 


ing heating stoves. There are seven 


three Heat-Directors and four Radiating 


Heating stoves. Send for our free 
illustrated in color. 


For one-room chilly spots, get a portable 
Perfection oil burning room heater. 


SUPER 


HEATI 


Oil, B PERFECTION STOVE CO. = he Mant 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, 7704-B Platt Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Please send booklet on clean oi! heat without a furnace. 


Nome 
St. or R. F. D. 
Post Office_ Saat 








Heat-Director 
No. 1007, one 
of seven 
Superfex Heating 
Stoves. Listed as 





















standard by the “a 
Fire Underwriters, NEA 
ah 
Removable HeatControlled, 
Tank holds Superfexisaseasy 


fuel for 11 t046 
hours of com- 
fort. Remove 
and refill while 

fire burns. 


tocontrolasa gas 
stove. Instantcon- 
trol means 
fuel-sav- 





l for as 


models, 





booklet 


Shutter-like 
projectors 
{patented] direct 
heat rays toward 
floor or other 
surface. 


E X 


TOVES 


\¢ Quaily 


To Light Super- 
fex, turnthe 
dial, and insert a 
piece of lighted 
crumpled paper 
in the lighting 
tube opening. 


SEND FOR 


— a: 


2 BOOKLET 
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MODERN SYSTEM 





No automobile, old or new, is complete with 
out HaDees—the modern system of car heat- 
ing. This is not just a heater that throws a 
hot blast only in mild weather. HaDees is a 
complete hot water heating system which 
provides uniform, comfortable warmth in all 
weather. It is transferable from car to car. 


Your health and comfort demand HaDees. 
New models have increa eating capacity 
and a new “Tell-Tale” switch. The first cost 
is the only cost and that’s but a few dollars. 
Write for complete description. 


LIBERTY FOUNDRIES CO., Rockford, Il] 
(Division of Burd Piston "Ring Co.) 


* REGULATED TO ALL WEATHER 
* FITS ANY MAKE OF CAR 
* COSTS BUT A FEW DOLLARS 
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switch . 
5 MODELS 
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SHUM WAY’S 


“GLORIOUS” DUTCH BULBS 


FOR FALL PLANTING 
OIRECT FROM HOLLAND 
I want every “>> a hte 
magazine to try 

GIANT ADONIS LILY” TULIE 
thisfall. Latest introduction.Vivid 
Rosy Red on tall 26inch stem. This 
delightful novelty is illustrated full 
size in natural color on the front 
cover of my FREE Fall Catalog. 


Ye Gory Top Size Same 7 4 8¢ 


— + - 
ozen 
Send remittance today nt ies oak novelty. 
hoy t order any Bulbs, until you get my 
Catalog. I think itis the most beauti- 
“ful Fall Bulb book published in America. 
Everything in natural colors. Lowest Prices 
for Quality Bulbs. Write for FREE Catalog. 


SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN 


Rockford, Iilinois - - Established 1870 





























Burpee’s CROCUS 


| 4 
Bulbs 


‘Value ) 








This is a special offer to introduce you 
to Burpee’s Bulbs, the best that grow. 
12 Crocus (value 25c) for only 10c; 
125: bulbs for $1.00. Sent postpaid. 
Guaranteed to bloom. Mixed colors. 
Burpee’s Bulb Book FREE. Tells all 
10. about best bulbs for Fall planting. 


Mi gape Milage Prilade “A 
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Highlights on Lighting 


and Laurel Green may be had to enhance 
your dining-room. A deft touch is a 
three-way switch that allows you to use 
only the candle lights, or the indirect 
lighting concealed in the cone, or both. 
Indirect lighting, as you know, is the one 
that shines upward on the ceiling, and is 
reflected down, giving a delightful, even 
glow. 

No. 4. This fixture is typical of the lan- 
terns found in many Georgian homes. It 
is of sheet brass finished in black, with the 
ornaments in antique brass finish. The 
reproduction of the oil lamp !s quaint and 
gives flavor to the whole fixture, which is 
very suitable for a hall or game room. 
No. 5. This weathered brass lantern with 
brick-red trim goes admirably in an Early 
American or Colonial home. It is suitable 
for use in a hall, or if the height of the 
basement is sufficient, it would go nicely 
in a game room. Its over-all height is 36 
inches. There is another possibility of 
hanging it on a bracket if the ceiling is too 
low. 

No. 6. The bottle-green, glass bull’s eye, 
crimped edges, and antique tin finish of 
this quaint sconce immediately bespeaks 
its Early American history. Its design 
would be in complete harmony with pan- 
eled walls, low ceiling, and the distinctive 
furniture and charming rugs that were 
typical of the Colonial period. 

The Federal style, which came in with 
the new century, the nineteenth, laid in- 
creasing stress on delicacy and warmth of 
design, the characteristics of the style, and 
the eagle reflects the pride of our country 
in its new-found independence. 

No. 7. In this design we find a lovely wall 
light, with a mirrored back plate framed 
in laurel, from which the crystal etched 
chimney ‘reflects charmingly. And what a 
distinctly modern touch to have that 
mirror a gun-metal one, obviating any 
unpleasant glare in one’s eyes! 

No. 8. This fixture is authentically repro- 
duced from a Federal plaque dated 1790. 
The eagle is dull silver framed in a circle 
of brass stars against a back plate of jet 
black. It’s a stunning piece and requires 
a formal and dignified setting. 

No. 9. This fixture, available in white and 
gold or silver and gold, would be lovely in 
a dining-room furnished in Empire, Direc- 
toire, or Federal period. It would go well, 
for instance, with Duncan Phyfe furni- 
ture, a product of our Federal era. It has 
the quiet grace and charm requisite to a 
dining-room. 

No. 10. This fixture shouts independence 
in every line of its bound arrows and 
staves, surely a distinctive and individual 
piece, suitable, as is the other one, for use 
in living-rooms, halls, or bedrooms fur- 
nished in Empire, Directoire, or Federal. 


CominG to what are known as “‘mod- 
ern” fixtures, our selection, we feel, repre- 
sents the best trends in this new field. Be- 
cause of their very simplicity, which is 
the essence of good modern design, these 
fixtures are the most difficult of all to exe- 
cute successfully. Faulty design cannot be 
hidden under a mass of elaborate detail, 
and as a result there are many dreadful 
examples put on the market by manufac- 
turers who seem to be groping in the dark 
without the slightest idea of correctness 
either in design or materials. 

No. 11. Here is a wall bracket of chaste 
and simple lines. It is arranged to show a 


[ Begins on page 26 | 


softly diffused indirect light and should 
be very agreeable, in bedrooms particu- 
larly. This type of fixture is most effective 
when used in rooms done in pastel shades 
—yellow, green, orchid, cream, or oyster 
white. 

No. 12. This is a delightfully impudent 
fixture, thoroly modern. It has an opal 
glass shade and its light is easy on the 
eyes. Having satin finish, it would go well 
in a bedroom at either side of a dressing 
table (it has a truthful light) or, in chro- 
mium, it would be suitable for either 
bathroom or kitchen. 

No. 13. The cylindrical fixture is a simple 
and happy one that may be used either 
vertically or horizontally, with or without 
the leaf finials, in bathroom, kitchen, hall, 
or bedroom. 

No. 14. Perfectly charming are fixtures 
designed for bathrooms—dolphins and 
seahorses impudently flipping their shin- 
ing tails. 

No. 15. and 16. The two ceiling fixtures 
of frosted glass and chromium would go 
well in a dining-room with furniture sim- 
ple in line. Certainly they would be out of 
place with heavily carved oak or walnut. 
No. 17. This unique fixture, combining 
either silver or gold finish metal with 
glass, is a charming one suspended by 
shining rods. The lights are inside the 
bowl and are reflected from the ceiling. 
For this reason a room in which it is used 
should be fairly high. It has a cool, dis- 
tinctive look. 

No. 18. This simple ceiling fixture, with 
its reeded column of brass in a chro- 
mium finish and its etched glass fins set 
at right angles to a center lighted cylinder, 
is an excellent example of a modern fix- 
ture of classic feeling. 


Look over fixtures of three or four years 
ago and compare them with the ones on 
pages 26 and 27. Aren’t those illustrated 
better design? Don’t you find them to 
have a refreshing vitality, a sort of 
stripped-for-action, efficient look? And 
they’re surprisingly reasonable in cost! 
And remember, let there be light, suffi- 
cient light and beautiful light . . . it’s 
worth it! 





Tomorrow’sGardenT oday 
[ Begins on page 32 | 


“This would be unbelievable,” I ex- 
ploded, “even if you had been working 
on it for two or three years—but only a 
month!” 

“Not a month,” Mr. Frye quickly cor- 
rected me. “It was just a month ago that 
Alfred C. Hottes, associate editor of Bet- 
ter Homes & Gardens, was here discussing 
the plans with us; after which there were 
conferences and many projected plans. 
Then in 1 week—s'4 days, mind you— 
the grading and planting was finished, 
even to the two full-size apple trees, a 
Baldwin and a Delicious, which you can 
see actually have apples on them right 
now.” 

In speaking of the effect of night-light- 
ing on a garden, Mr. Frye explained that 
such a garden calls for all the white flow- 
ers possible, as they catch the light beams 
and turn them into misty silvery shafts. 
White flowers are especially smart now, 
since white has become so popular with 
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interior decorators. Also, a lighted garden 
should be well hedged for privacy and 
restful quiet, screening a spot to which we 
may come home from a troublesome work- 
day and have a place where all our dreams 
seem real and all our realities dreams. 
Mr. Frye and I returned together the 
next morning, and he took me up to the 
penthouse. As we viewed the garden from 
here, he said that he believed that in land- 
scaping the homes of tomorrow the garden 
design as seen from the roof will be impor- 
tant, because the roof becomes the porch. 


PRECEDENT in no way interfered as 
a requirement when Better Homes & Gar- 
dens designed this garden. The outdoor 
areas are planned in various units to get 
the most use and beauty from space avail- 
able and to reduce maintenance to a mini- 
mum. The gardens are designed to be 
viewed mainly from the windows and 
especially from the roof terraces. Effects 
have been achieved by clipped hedges, 
since they offer the most economical use 
of space, give the crisp, definite shape of 
masses, and provide structural outlines 
necessary in a semi-modernistic arrange- 
ment suitable for this type of home. They 
also present less of a maintenance prob- 
lem than a variety of plant materials. 
It is the hobby element which must be 
catered to and space should be provided 
for full expression along these lines. Ac- 
cordingly, near the motor court an area is 
set aside for growing hobby flowers or for 
a cutting garden. The herb garden, grapes, 
and vegetables are handy from the kitch- 
en. In February, electric hotbeds can be 
planted with radishes, various vegetables, 
and flowers. 


From the dining-room window down- 
stairs is what seems to be a stage set with 
evergreen wings. It is called the Cameo 
Garden. It really is a series of cleverly 
screened miniature gardens combined to 
give differing effects when viewed from 
different locations, but in the dead of 
winter these beds reveal no ugly mulch 
patches to be viewed from the dining- 
room or breakfast-room windows. 

Near the Cameo Garden is a rectangu- 
lar outdoor living-room hedged with flow- 
ering trees. It is a shaded place for the 
more conservative person, or where any- 
one would find relief from the strictly 
modern treatment found elsewhere. At 
the far end of this lawn panel is a cutting 
garden, separated from the turf by an 
evergreen hedge and outlined with a neat, 
low, clipped edging of Euonymus. The 


flowers are in rows to provide best acces- | 


sibility and least maintenance. 


| CAME to the conclusion that here, at 
least, was a definite departure in appre- 
ciation of garden design, since the most 
important views in the summer were from 


the roof terraces and in the winter from | 


the windows of the rooms below. This, | 
realized, made more necessary strength of 
pattern in plan as well as in elevation. 

It was comforting also to reflect that 
the garden of tomorrow, which has been 
feared so much, after all, simply implies 
a logical and economical use of area to 
express frankly the character of its use, 
surroundings, and not misrepresent in 
any way. It was reassuring to realize that 
we as home-lovers need never divorce our- 
selves entirely from the “feel of the good 
earth,” that we must always keep in touch 
with the soil, if only in the pursuit of our 


hobbies. 
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New discoveries reveal that 
lighting in eight out of ten 
homes is /otally inadequate for 
good seeing. In almost every 
home, stronger (higher wattage) 
lamps are found necessary. This 
means that you may be unknow- 
ingly straining your eyes when- 
ever you read and work. Even 
fatigue and nervousness can now 
be traced to inadequate lighting. 

We have asked the famous 
author of “Devils, Drugs and 
Doctors” to write the complete 
story of Better Light— Better 


EVERY HOUSE 


Sight. This interesting new book 
is now ready: The title, “Old 
Eyes In Young People.” Write 
us and we will forward your 
copy without charge. We will 
also send you a Westinghouse 
Check Sheet 


will guide you in remodernizing 


Lighting which 
your light. 

Get your money’s worth in 
lamps by insisting on genuine 
Westinghouse Mazda Lamps. 
Westinghouse Lamp Company, 


Department 35, 30 Rockefeller 


NEEDS WESTINGHOUSE 





Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
& 





Westinghouse 
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ye can buy a “bargain” 
water system at almost 
any price you care to pay 
—but not from Myers! If 
you want to know how 
little it would cost to install 
a highest-quality water sys- 
tem, that you can depend 
on absolutely, write direct 





to World’s Headquarters 
for Pumps and Water 
Systems. 


Attractive booklet, packed 
with valuable information 
on water systems for any 
location—together with 
the name of nearest Myers Dealer—will 
be mailed on request. No cos or obli- 
gation. Please write direct to 

The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 
88 Fourth Street Ashland, Ohio 


** Pump Builders 
Since 1870" 










WS-15 








Heelproof, marproof, waterproof. 
NO polishing required. NOT slip- 
pery. At paint and hardware stores. 
Pratt & Lambert-inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 














let, Yellow, Rose. 1 packet each (value 30c) 
sent postpaid for 10c. Garden Book free. 





W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 782 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
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Kitchens in Logical Order 


Cabinets for permanent installation 
can be chosen in sizes to fit the space 
available in your kitchen. The lower cup- 
boards are 21 inches to 24 inches deep, 
and the hanging cupboards are 12 inches 
to 14 inches deep. Cabinet manufacturers 
have decided that shallow closets are bet- 
ter than deep ones. Even if you are build- 
ing your cupboards, please profit by their 
experience. Don’t make your cupboards 
too deep. You are likely to bump your 
head exploring the back of a too deep 
utensil cupboard, you may lose your tem- 
per looking for a package hidden safely 
away back of a larger one in the supply 
closet, and you will probably knock one 
of your favorite goblets down trying to 
reach something stored behind it. 


Now about the height of working sur- 
faces. Experts in measuring women for the 
most comfortable working height have 
found that most people worked easily if 
the top rim of their sink, the cooking sur- 
face of their stove, and the table tops of 
kitchen-cabinet counters were approxi- 
mately 36 inches from the floor. The wo- 
man under 5 feet or over 6 
feet in height is a special 
problem, of course. An ab- 
solute test for the individ- 
ual is a surface on which 
she can place the palms of 
her hands when standing 
straight with arms straight 
down before her. 

How highcan you reach? 
The answer is the height 
at which your upper cup- 
board should be hung. 
Usually the lower edge is 
from 16 inches to 20 inches 
above the counter top. A 
short woman will prefer to 
have them hung as low as 
possible, but if an electric- 
beater with attachments 
is placed permanently on 
one of these counters, the 
20-inch space will be need- 
ed. In any event the top of 
your china and supply 
cupboards should not be 
over 7 feet high. What 
shall you do with the space 
between the cupboards 
and the ceiling? Fill it in 
with wallboard, with wood 
panels which look like doors and are fur- 
nished in matching finish and design by 
most cabinet manufacturers, or with an 
upper set of cupboards for storage of arti- 
cles very seldom used. Preferably, how- 
ever, plan enough cupboards at the height 
you can reach, then box in the space above 
them and forget it. 

It is helpful to know that there now is 
a profession of specialists in kitchen- 
planning composed of women, and also 
men, who are studying very carefully into 
this matter of planning kitchens that are 
in logical order, with cabinets and working 
surfaces that are ample and set at com- 
fortable working heights; with floor- and 
wall-surfaces that will give satisfactory 
wear and be lovely to look upon; with 
every detail of kitchen work arranged for, 
or nearly. Much has been done to make 
kitchens lovelier in the last decade; and 
now we have them fully convenient! 

Sinks may be had in white enamel, por- 
celain, or stainless metal. They come as 


[ Begins on page 19] 


complete units, with one or two drain- 
boards and a back-splash. In permanent 
installations rimless sinks are usually in- 
set into the counter top and the space on 
both sides serves as either drainboards or 
worktable space. Many women like the 
sink with the divided basin; it enables one 
to wash dishes in one basin and drain and 
rinse them in the other. 

The base cabinets can be chosen, some 
units with cupboard space, some with 
drawer space, one with a vegetable bin, 
one with a bin for soiled linens, and one 
with a space arranged for storing trays 
and large platters. The counter over your 
lower cupboards may be stainless metal, 
tile, linoleum, rubber tiling, or wood. 
Each has its advantages. One wooden 
counter at least 2 feet square should be 
included in your preparation center, to be 
used for cutting, and slicing, and food 
preparation. The space under this should 
be left open to enable you to sit here com- 
fortably. A stool can be pushed under this 
counter when not in use. The upper cup- 
boards may be had in widths varying 
from 18 inches to 54 inches, and in heights 









A compact yet airy kitch- 
en, 71% by 14 feet. The 
equipment is arranged 
logically, as it will be used 


from 24 inches to 36 inches. Many women 
are using closed cupboards above the 
serving center to keep china and glassware 
free from dust, but are using open cup- 
boards over the preparation center to 
avoid the constant opening and closing of 
doors and the bumping of heads. 

Another special convenience is an elec- 
tric fan either permanently installed in 
the wall behind the stove or set in a metal 
frame which fits into a kitchen window. 
It carries cooking odors and heat from 
the kitchen. 

When you begin to plan your kitchen, 
we urge you to take advantage of the 
kitchen-planning service offered by most 
cabinet manufacturers, by makers of lino- 
leum floor-coverings, by the manufactur- 
ers of stainless metal sinks, and perhaps 
by the home-economics department of 
your local electric or gas company, or of 
your state agricultural college. These 
kitchen-planners will give you real assist- 
ance. 
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The Floor-Coverings 
We Buy 
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these little bunches are long and closely 
packed together, so that they stand up 
nicely and you walk only upon their tip 
ends. Of course, such a rug wears better 
than a loosely woven one on which you 
are scuffing the sides of the wool strands. 
In a fine quality chenille these little up- 
standing bunches of material are longer 
than in the broadloom, making the rug 
appear to have more depth. And we get a 
richer, softer color effect than in any rug 
where the strands are far apart or very 
short. 


Born the chenilles and broadlooms are 
machine-made and the little tufts of 
worsted forming the pile are held firmly 
in place in the back by extra strands of 
material running thru the body of the rug 
itself. But here again there may be a great 
difference in construction. Jute is often 
woven into the back of these rugs in place 
of additional wool or linen. However, you 
still have a rug that will stand hard wear 
if the tufts and other items are good. But 
beware of the cheap one that has too large 
a proportion of jute or has twisted paper 
strands in the back. Dampness will cause 
unpleasant results, and cleaning is tragic. 
Fortunately, there are hundreds of excel- 
lent broadlooms of medium price avail- 
able in fine colors. 

Sometimes we want a plain effect—but 
the children, the dog! Would the plain 
rug be just too hard to take care of? There 
are a few of the mottled broadlooms avail- 
able to solve this problem. On the floor 
they scarcely show their mixed color, but 
close examination reveals tufts of two or 
more colors. And thus we get our approx- 
imately plain surface, yet soil or spots 
scarcely show. 


THE second group of rugs and the newest 
type is the textured rug, which offers in- 
teresting possibilities. Some are done with 
a big coarse loop which stands up from 
the back like the pile of the chenilles and 
broadlooms, altho loops of these new tex- 
tured rugs are not always cut, as are the 
others. Some have a shaggy appearance. 
Some are the new two-level pile effect 
that, instead of a change of color, indicate 
the modern design. To do this, parts of 
the rug’s pile are made lower or clipped 
closer than other parts. Some patterns 
are of yarn, which forms the pile and looks 
like coarse fur. Among the most interest- 
ing possibilities the market offers are 
these various new textured rugs. 

There are other new rugs made of wo- 
ven rope in shining green and white plaids, 
brown and white, and blue and white. 
These rope rugs are perfect for the rustic 
game room, sunroom, dining-room, or 
even the bedroom and living-room fur- 
nished in maple or oak. (See Drawing No. 
14, page 14.) 


THE two-level textured pile carpeting 
makes up into excellent scatter rugs which 
are being used on top of plain carpeting 
before fireplaces, or much as you would 
use a small Oriental rug in your rooms 
(see photograph on page 13). 

A word of caution about using small 
rugs in bedrooms: They make the room 
look so ““chopped-up” and disturbing. It 
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Enjoy New ConvENIENCE, 
ComMFokrrt. HEALTH- 
PROTECTION ond ECONOMY 
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FORT IN THE FOUR FOOT ZO 


New Type Heat Control 
Prevents Overheating and 
Fuel Waste 


ERE’S a new type heat regulator, called 

Penn Temtrol, that not only eliminates 
the work and worry of fire-tending, but 
brings perfect comfort, convenience, health- 
protection, and saves fuel. 

It maintains any desired temperature in 
your home within a quarter of a degree, day 
or night, regardless of outside weather, and 
without manual adjustments. 

Unlike the conventional thermostat, Tem- 
trol may be mounted low on the wall, down 
in the zone in which you sit and rest and 
play... the FOUR FOOT ZONE. Then, due 
to its ingenious construction, it anticipates 
temperature trends, which always occur 
first near the floor, and turns your heating 
plant either on or off, before you or the con- 
ventional thermostat mounted high on the 
wall, feel the need for any change. It elimi- 
nates cold, dangerous temperatures near the 
floor, uncomfortable under-heating, expen- 
sive over-heating, and fuel waste. 

You can enjoy Penn Temtrol regulation on 
your present heating plant, or the system 
you gion to buy, mF oil, or gas-fired. If 
you already have automatic heat, Temtrol 
offers so many advantages it will pay you to 
replace your present obsolete eseseatet. 
Only one inexpensive instrument for plain 
control is sated. Use the coupon. 


TEMTROL 


Heat Regulation for 
COAL- OIL-GAS 
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New Penn 


TIMETROL 


Penn Day-Nite Temtrol 
is ideal for day-night 
regulation with this sim- 
ple, inexpensive Time- 
trol AT ABOUT. .% 
THE COST OF 
CLOCK THERMO. 
STATS. Install it any- 
where. Operate it any 
time. 





fTRUE COMFORT IN 


PENN ELECTRIC SWITCH CO. 
2000 E. Walnut St., Des Moines, lowa 
Please send full information about Penn Temtrol 
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with your Heating Plant 


Penn Modern 
TEMTROL 


The only temperature 
control especially de- 
signed for low mounting 

. as low ae desired, to 


assure TRUE COM- 


FORT in the FOUR 
FOOT ZONE, Also fur- 
nished in an attractive 
Gothic Design. 


Timetrol 








THE FOUR FOOT ZONE 


SPITE LP OTPPTTLtirit. ce is . 
Present heater is fired 1) Automatically. () Man- | 
ually, Using ( Gas, (© Coal, ( Oil 
Plan to install automatic heat burning 

ODO Oi, O Gas, © Coal. 1 
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Puzzler: 


Why doesn’t young Hustler dash 
to the 7:45 any more without kiss- 
ing his wife goodbye? 


Answer: 
Mrs. Hustler gets breakfast faster 
by using Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour. 
Now the Hustlers have time for a 
fond farewell. 






You'll like Pillsbury’s 
Buckwheat Pancake 
Flour too! 






PILLSBURY’'S 
PANCAKE FLOUR 





is 
KEEP 


BABY EY pe (i> 


ALL NIGHT! 


Your baby sleeps in comfort, completely 
protected in a Snuggle Bunny. Years of 
constant study and improvement have made 
this the crib cover deluxe. Snuggle Bunny 
helps avoid colds due to exposure and helps 
to prevent thumb sucking. Baby cannot kick 
off the covers, creep under them nor crawl 
out of them. He can sleep in any position— 
and he sleeps longer because he is kept 
covered, while Mother's sleep is uninter- 
rupted. The medium weight Snuggle Ducky, 
made over the same pattern, is preferred 
for moderate climates and warm sleeping 
rooms. Ask mothers who have used them! 


INEXPENSIVE CRIB COVERS 


The new Snuggle-in is made in several 
types, each of which contains some of the 
features of the above garments. No safety 
element is omitted. All Snuggle crib covers 
have a soft cushion-like neck band. All are 
attached to the crib with Jiffy Join fasteners 
which makes daily —. easy. Snuggle crib 
covers as low as $1.95. Ask to see them at 
your favorite store. For further information 
address Mothers Service Bureau, Dept. B1034 


SNUGGLE RUG COMPANY, Goshen, Ind. 


SNUGGLE BUNNY 
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The Floor-Coverings 
We Buy 


is much more practical and comfortable 
to have a large rug over the bedroom floor. 
The comfort of a large rug in the bedroom 
is made possible thru inexpensive rugs 
that come in interesting checks of two 
tones, the checks made in choice of many 
sizes. (Such a rug is used in the photo- 
graph on page 28.) 


SMALL scatter rugs should be used very 
carefully always. You will find that plain 
linoleum-covered floors make excellent 
background for them (as in the illustration 
on page 28). Even with rugs as big as 9 x 
12 we have to be careful; nothing is more 
trying to our rooms than to look at a bare 
stretch of floor between rug and wall. This 
is especially true if the rug is a great deal 
lighter or darker than the floor space. Plan 
the size so that the floor space from rug to 
wall is not more than from 6 to 8 inches, 
up to 12. In plain carpeting you can have 
any size made that you wish. Keep always 
before you the mental picture of the rug’s 
connecting with the walls and curtains, not 
making a little island in the center of the 
room, and you will be safe. 


THE third group of rugs, the patterned 
domestics, offer us few problems except 
that we must make certain to pick out as 
simple patterns as possible, and clean 
colors. 

Domestics come in many grades, the 
best being those with the strongest backs 
and the closest pile. This group includes 
such rugs as tapestries, velvets, Axmin- 
sters, and Wiltons. The best qualities are 
the Wiltons having the most binders bur- 
ied in the back, altho some of the Axmin- 
sters give excellent service. Both these 
types are soundly made. One reason for 
their superiority over the tapestry or vel- 
vet lies in the method of obtaining the 
pattern. The colors in Wiltons and Axmin- 
sters are dyed in the yarn. In some of the 
other rugs, the colors are merely stamped 
upon the surface. When the surface has 
worn down, the color has departed. The 
Wiltons and Axminsters will be good to 
the last thread, wear well, and keep their 
color and pattern. 

There are also the braided and hooked 
rugs, some handmade, some machine- 
made. These have many, many uses. But 
they are a story in themselves. Briefly, 
with maple furniture, or the simple paint- 
ed pieces, they are excellent laid on plain 
linoleum patterns or those that copy broad 
Early American wood-planking. For hard 
wear in the living-room where there will 
be much sifting of dirt, the braided rugs 
are not as practical as the pile rugs. But 
many a simple dining-room with painted 
or maple furniture, colorful curtains, and 
Colonial wallpaper can be charming with 
the big, oval braided rug. The hooked rugs 
or carpets should be used with much dis- 
cretion because most of them are pro- 
nounced in pattern. So be careful in se- 
lecting your design that it does not dom- 
inate your room too much. 


THE fourth and last group of rugs, the 
Orientals, gives us some of our loveliest 
rugs, also some of the worst. Really good 
Oriental rugs run rather high in price and 
buying them is difficult because of the 
number of misstatements constantly be- 
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deal Rea S Pet. 


longest lasting 
of all the 
DARWIN TULIPS 


Come Earlier—Stay Later 


Not only do these new Ideal Dar- 
wins come earlier and stay later, 
but they are hardier, stronger. 

A thing you'll like particularly is 
their cheery colors. Every one 
is clear and crisp. None of that 
dinginess found among so many 
other Darwins. Wayside discovered 
them in Holland, and a real find 
it was. 


Prices 


Unlike the custom with the new 
things of superior merit, we are 
not jacking up the prices. Send for 
our catalog and see for yourself 
how reasonable they are. Ideal Dar- 
wins are shown in all the glory 
of their exact colors. Send for cata- 
log. It’s a real guide to tulipdom. 














16 Mentor Ave., 


America’s Finest Plants and Bulbs 
Owners: Eimer H. Schultz and J. J. Grullemans 


Mentor, Ohio | 











Buy direct from Mill. + Rint $200 to $800. Price in- 

cludes all lumber readi-cut, millwork, windows, 

~~ 9 interior SS baraware, roofing, glass, nails, 
ts, v. 


BUILD IT YOURSELF 


a md ao nen ay ~ saves labor costs and 
Complete plans for quick, easy erection, 


Sesa te many designs in Homes, 
ist ot Cotaass and R Zeotene & 


s, Garages, Filling Stations, Tour- 
Woe for it y- Address 
TH EA A LA D D In 


GO. pa mtaMeausen 


50, TULIPS 50c 


orgeous Sociigction ofrich, dainty and 
fmerecs eeees the finest COT- 
oe BREEDER and DARWIN 
} Tal 50 Bab > alte Bulbs for 50c 
or 12 for $1.00 postpald. Don’t miss 
my qpoareaany ulips are planted only 
in fall. Order today and get a tulip bed 

started. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
221 T. C., GALESBURG, MICHIGAN 


<Gitw BURGESS BULBS 
















& KILL WEEDS WITH 
.. 9 FIR E/ Destroy weeds, poison ivy, sas- 
, 4 growth with Aeroil Weed Burner. 













safras and other objectionable 

The intense heat, 2,000° F., burns up green 
leaves, seeds, stems and roots. Operates by ker- 
osene or fuel oil at cost of only . Sows cents per 
hour. Used by over 50 Agricultural Colleges. 
Write for free pamphlet No. 108-W. 
AEROIL RU RNER CO. Ine., West New York, N. J. 
176 N Wacker Dr., Chieago, Il. 

469 Bryant St., San Francisco, Cal. 











































ing made about Orientals in general. Oc- 
casionally we can find a good small one, 
approximately 5 x 7 feet, for about $100 
to $150 and it may be to our room exactly 
what a very good picture is, a finishing 
touch that seems to gather all the color 
notes in the room, making a delightful 
climax in front of the fireplace or the big 
sofa. These scatter rugs are something to 
look forward to buying as a bit of extra 
loveliness and luxury. But don’t use the 
small sizes all over the room because they 
will make the room very cut up and spot- 
ty. It is better to keep a large plain rug 
and use a small Oriental on top of it as 
an extra accent. (There is one marked 
exception to this statement. Linoleum- 
covered halls are loveliest with the scatter 
rugs—provided there are not too many of 
them—and provided they are placed so 
that their main lines are going in the same 
direction as the main lines of the hall, 
either along the length of the hall or 
across—never zigzag or obliquely.) 


lr IS important to know the good Ori- 
ental as compared with the poorer ones 
for which far too much money is often 
paid. The color in the good ones is clean- 
cut, clear, definite. It is never slurred, 
seeming to run together, nor does the sur- 
face have an unnatural sheen or gloss. 
This gloss, for which we pay good money 
on the misnamed “Oriental” or the poor 
modern one, is usually obtained by wash- 
ing the rug in acid. On some of the so- 
called “domestic Orientals,” it is obtained 


by washing with soap and brushing vigor- ° 


ously with metal brushes while wet. In 
neither case does the result compare with 
the beauty of the real old Oriental, in 
which each little block of color stands out 
clear and distinct “‘on its own’”—as tho 
the surface were made of tiny bits of col- 
ored glass laid side by side. 


Tu E cost of a really fine Oriental is eas- 
ily understandable when you consider 
that the materials used are all excellent 
quality and that the design is built up by 
hand-knotting each piece of the pile, their 
colored ends standing at right angles 
from the back of the rug to form the pat- 
terned surface on which we walk. It is 
not uncommon for the good Orientals to 
have 500 or 600 of these little hand knots 
to the inch. Think of the time and labor 
involved! 


One more point: Don’t feel that a rug 
you already have which no longer fits in 
with your decorating scheme is a total loss. 
You can always have it dyed or, better 
still, rewoven and changed to any color 
or design you wish. Several old rugs can 
be combined in this manner. 

Recently we have come to realize that 
rugs can be made to wear longer when the 
hard knocks that our shoes give them are 
softened. This is especially important in 
rooms where there is much passing, as in 
the living-room. Thoughtful people use a 
lining between the rug and the floor. It 
really makes quite a remarkable difference 
in the wear. Over old floor boarding, use 
a well-laid linoleum to lengthen the life 
of your rugs. 


WaueEn you shop for rugs, look at their 
construction, ask questions about them, 
and carry in your mind’s eye your walls 
and curtains, so that all three—walls, cur- 
tains, and rugs—will form an easy, bal- 
anced relationship which sets the entire 
background for your room. 
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rugged beauty 
of hand craftsmanship 


Leading Stores Everywhere Will 
Feature Quaker Curtains During 
Quaker Homecraft Week, Oct. 1-6. 


There is no other single item of home 
furnishings costing so little, lasting so 
long, that is able to make such a com- 
plete and gratifying change in any room 
as Quaker Net Curtains—style curtains. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 


Photographs of window curtaining problems as 
found in typical homes, and their solution. Ten 
cents, stamps or coin. QUAKER LACE 
CO., 330 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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A Cordial Welcome Awaits You at 


~ These Leading 


~ Department Stores 


OCTOBER is the ideal month to shop for the home, for this is 
the time of year when we begin to live inside the house again. 
It is the time when we feel the need of making our homes more 
attractive and more comfortable as backgrounds for winter living. 


In this October issue, the editors of Better Homes & Gardens 
have assembled for you a world of inspiring and helpful informa- 
tion on the newest in home furnishings and home decoration. 
Never before have curtains, wall and floor coverings, lamps. 
furniture and kitchen equipment been so smart and desirable 
as they are this autumn. And you can see the latest in all these 
things in your own community! 


The leading department stores of the nation, co-operating with 
Better Homes & Gardens, are arranging special displays and 
exhibits for Better Homes & Gardens readers during October 


Department stores have long ceased to be places where things 
are merely sold over the counter. With their lectures, lessons in 
home handicraft, art exhibits, and contests, they have become 
real centers of community life. You will find a cordial welcome 
awaiting you at these stores. Their salespeople have made special 
preparation to discuss your furnishing and decoration problems 
with you, and to give you their advice-without obligation, of course 


Why not spend a few delightful hours seeing these special 
Better Homes & Gardens exhibits which the following department 


stores will show on their various floors and in their windows. 


Watch for them during October! 


Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, III. 
Gimbel’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Bon Marche, Seattle, Wash. 

Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, Mo. 

R. H. White Co., Boston, Mass. 

Maison Blanche, New Orleans, La. 
Woodward & Lothrop, Washington, D.C. 
Stewart & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

L. S. Donaldson Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cain Sloan Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
Davison Paxon Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Dey Brothers & Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 

]. N. Adam & Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 

B. Lowenstein &. Bros., Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 
Killian Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Herpolsheimer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Petersen-Harned-Van Maur, Davenport, Ia. 
Robertson Bros., South Bend, Ind. 

]. B. Wells & Son Co., Utica, N.Y. 

W. M. Whitney & Co., Albany, N.Y. 

H. S. Barney Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 

F. N. Arbaugh Co., Lansing, Mich. 


New Bedford Dry Goods Co., 
New Bedford, Mass. 


R. A. McWhirr Co., Fall River, Mass. 
R. H. White Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
LaSalle & Koch Co., Toledo, Ohio 
Shepard Co., Providence, R.I. 
Cohen Bros., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Jenss Bros., Inc., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
S. P. Dunham 6& Co., Trenton, N.J. 


Trask, Prescott & Richardson Co., Erie, Pa. 


M. O'Neil, Akron, Ohio 
R & G Furniture Co., Evansville, Ind. 
Younker Bros., Des Moines, lowa 
Davidson Bros., Co., Sioux City, lowa 
J. L. Brandeis & Sons, Omaha, Neb. 
L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Stewart Dry Goods Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Wm. Taylor Son & Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Townsend-Wyatt & Wall Co., 

St. Joseph, Mo. 
Gold & Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


Ed. Schuster & Co. (3 Stores), 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Denver Dry Goods Co., Denver, Colo. 
Strouss Hirshberg Co., Youngstown, Ohio 
Block & Kuhl, Peoria, Ill. 

H and § Pogue Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Forbes & Wallace, Springfield, Mass. 
Burdine’s, Inc., Miami, Fla. 

Shriver Johnson Co., Sioux Falls, S.D. 
Wise Smith & Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Meier & Frank Co., Portland, Ore. - 


John Breuner Store. Oakland. 
Sacramento and 
Stockton, Calif. 


May Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Can We 
Keep Out the Cold? 


[ Begins on page 58 | 


over brush will serve. Cornstalks, tho 
widely employed, are not recommended 
because of their tendency to become sog- 
gy. Leaves other than oak present the 
same difficulty. 

The practice at The New York Botani- 
cal Garden, where hundreds of plants were 
set out in a new rock garden last year, has 
been to scatter a light, loose layer of salt 
hay over the beds—never enough to be 
weighty or to exclude all the light and air, 
but just enough to be helpful in dire tem- 
perature extremes. Salt hay is obtainable 
only near the seashore. Not a plant was 
lost, despite the severity of the season: 

Equally important is the treatment the 
plants have been given during the sum- 
mer, Henry Teuscher, of The New York 
Botanical Garden, points out. If a sun- 
loving plant has been properly nurtured 
in a sunny spot it has a much better 
chance to survive a hard winter than a 
stray sister which chanced to be set on 
the north side of the garage. Supposing 
this plant appeared fairly healthy all sea- 
son long, just a trifle more spindly than 
the plant that got all the sun; neverthe- 
less, when winter came it would pass out 


| with the first whiff of frigid air. No one 





would know about it, of course, until next 
spring. Then the funeral note would be 
passed around the neighborhood, “My 
Canterburybells didn’t come up this sea- 
son. | wonder why?” 

Time to Protect. The later a _ winter 
mulch is applied the better. Unless it is 
put on after the ground is well frozen, 
mice and rabbits will be tempted to make 
winter nests in it—then farewell to the 
plants it is protecting! 

The foregoing rule applies also to peren- 
nials with wintering rootstocks, like 
phlox, and to the spring-flowering bulbs. 
If plants are hardy at all they will stand 
the first freezing weather without harm. 
They show their weakness only when a 


| January thaw stirs the latent life within 





them, encouraging roots to grow tender 
on the water they absorb and prodding the 
delicate shoots into venturing above 
ground. That is one lesson that some 
plants never seem to learn. Over-ambi- 
tious, they are cut down promptly by the 
next day of bitter cold. 


Evergreens. All evergreens present spe- 


| cial problems caused by the drying of 


both the roots and leaves. Not only must 
they have abundant water all summer 
long and a good soaking in the fall, but, 
if planted where sunshine would “‘burn” 
them, they demand ascreen for protection. 

The “burning” that is said to injure 
evergreens in winter is not a burning at 
all; the winter sun is never strong enough 
to damage. The real cause of the injury 
is drying. On a warm winter day, for in- 
stance, the sun draws the water out of the 
exposed plant tissues, and before more 
moisture can flow into them from the still 
frozen roots, the cells are dried out to the 
point of death. Leaves turn brown and 
fall off in the spring, leaving the tree dis- 
figured. 

These conditions apply to the broad- 
leaf evergreens, such as rhododendrons, 
as well as to the coniferous trees and 
shrubs—those bearing needles. 























Minnesota finds only such small broad- 
leaf evergreens as Pachysandra and Eu- 
onymus radicans colorata successful for its 
undependable climate, but to protect the 
foliage from the drying effects of tran- 
spiration, even these require coarse ma- 
terial, such as straw or leaves, that will 
not mat down too heavily. 


Trees. For the same reason, such thin- 
bark trees as the American Plane (often 
called buttonwood or sycamore) are not 
considered worth bothering with in cer- 
tain climates. Where necessary the sim- 
plest way of preventing the sun from dry- 
ing them seriously is to wrap the trunks 
with burlap. Young, newly planted trees 
of any kind usually need this same pro- 
tection to prevent frost cracks as well as 
drying out. 


Roses. Amateur gardeners are now being 
warned by experts not to wrap anything 
in wax paper, which has lately been recom- 
mended for roses. These and similarly 
tender shrubs and vines are most safely 
protected by earth, which shields them 
from all the baneful influences of cold 
weather, and at the same time leaves just 
enough air around their stems to keep 
them from smothering. 

The Minneapolis Park Board, which 
maintains thousands of roses from year 
to year for public display, after covering 
the plants 1 foot high with earth, wraps 
the tops with straw or leaves, then places 
a portable roof on top to shed the rain. 


Climbers. Vines such as wisteria and 
Jackmann Clematis are also kept alive in 
the Minneapolis region by taking them 
down and covering or wrapping them with 
mixtures of brush and leaves. Wisteria 
blooms in New York without any kind of 
covering. Climbing roses at The New York 
Botanical Garden are mounded with earth 
at the base and left otherwise untouched. 
If the tops should die during an unusually 
severe winter—which is not likely—new 
growth will soon equal that which gave 
blooms in the previous year. 


Finally. Many people have found that 
their shrubs which were injured by last 
winter’s cold have produced, after being 
sharply cut back, handsomer bushes than 
ever before. But one cannot always de- 
pend upon Nature to turn her best trick 
for each plant. The gardener whose shrubs 
and other perennials survive most suc- 
cessfully is the one who makes sure that 
each plant approaches the dormant season 
in healthy condition. One can play safe 
by raising only those species known to be 
hardy, and giving them the best of care. 
But whether one clings to these or at- 
tempts tender specimens, it pays to under- 
stand, so far as Science makes possible, the 
reason for each type of winter treatment. 





Evergreen branches are used 
as protection in rock gardens 
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A Special Invitation 


To Better Homes and Gardens Headers 


Visit 


Utilities Stores 
during Uctoher 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS joins with the leading electric and gas 
companies throughout the nation in inviting its readers to see special 


exhibits of electrical and gas home conveniences and appliances to 


be held in their stores during October. 


Can you imagine what life would be like without some of the things 
we take so much for granted? What if there were no electric lights to 
see by, no electric fans to keep us cool, no vacuum cleaners, electric 
washing machines and ironers to keep us clean, to say nothing of 
gas and electric stoves, modern refrigerators, and radios? 


It is no extravagance to say that manufacturers, the public utilities, 
and retailers have done more to make homes comfortable, to make 
our homes convenient and pleasant, to take drudgery out of house- 
work, to keep women young, than any other group since time began. 
Not one of us would willingly go back to the days of the cooling cellar, 
kerosene lamps, old-fashioned cook stoves, and washboards -and 
none of us needs to. For the marvels of modern electric and gas equip- 
ment are within the reach of every family. 


Thus, individual initiative in private business, the basis of 
American progress in improving our standards of living, has dem- 
onstrated its ability to serve the best interests of the public. This is 
doubly appreciated by home owners, whose ownership of homes 
is the result of their own individual initiative, industry, and thrift. 


In this issue of Better Homes & Gardens, you will find a great deal 
of expert information on lighting, and the newest electric and gas 
household equipment available today. Co-operating with Better 
Homes & Gardens, the leading electric and gas companies of the 
country will make it possible for you to inspect this equipment in 
your own community. 


October will be a special “open house” month in electrical and gas 
stores. Visit the store in your city. You will find that the salespeople 
there will be pleasantly ready to discuss modern home equipment 
with you. Without obligation on your part. they will be glad to offer 
suggestions about your lighting problems. They will be glad to give 
you new ideas for re-arranging your kitchens and laundrys. The 
editors of Better Homes & Gardens hope that you will take advantage 
of the special arrangements they have made with the nation’s leading 
electrical and gas stores to keep “open house” for you in October. 
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DONT SPANK HIM 
(LL HIDE THESE 
NICKS WITH THIS 
CANNED WOOD 
INJUSTA JIFFY! 











It’s Amazingly 
Easy to Use 


Home owner’s delight! That’s what they 
call this amazing canned wood that han- 
dles like soft putty and quickly hardens 
into wood you can carve, paint, drive nails 
or screws into. It makes repairs around 
the house—a broken chair, loose caster, nick, 
hole in floor, loose drawer-pull, wood-rot, 
cracks in wood—easy and simple to repair. 
It’s PLASTIC WOOD. And you'll say it’s 
wonderful when you try it. Sold in 9 colors 
by paint, hardware, department stores. 
25¢ a tube, 35¢ a can. 


PLASTIC WOOD 


Send For This 


a4 4 = 


COLOR-ILLUSTRATED 








And Details of 
1000 PRIZE CONTEST! 


GAtTmrAcToRyY selection of wall paper for every 
room in your home is made incredibly easy by this 
amazing book. Contains 30 big actual samples of wall 
paper with illustrations in full color, showing just how 
they look in use. Completely ends the disappointments 
which so often follow repapering. With it you will receive 
details of a fascinating contest open to F 
everyone with 25 prizes ranging from 

$10 to $500—$1000 in all. SEND NO 
ONEY. Just mail the coupon below 
to Century Wall Paper Mills, Inc., Dept. 
BH10Decatur, Il 


j CENTURY WALL PAPER MILLS, Inc. 
Dept.BH10 Decatur, Bone 
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Rush me your FREE BOOK on choosing wall paper 
I and details of $1000 PRIZE CONTEST. i 
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871 E. S8th St., Chicago 
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Getting a Remodeling Loan Is Simple. Here’s How-- 


| Begins on page 7 | 


you more than $5 for each $100 you bor- 
row, for each year you borrow the money. 
The lending agency may deduct that 
amount in advance. Actually, that maxi- 
mum charge of $5 per hundred per year 
makes your loan very inexpensive for 
you—and yet as the lending agency cal- 
culates its income from the money it lends, 
the $5 figure makes the loan an attractive 
one to the lending agency. The only ex- 
ception made to the maximum charge of 
$5 discount is a penalty of 5 percent if 
the borrower is more than 15 days late in 
making a monthly payment. The 5 per- 
cent penalty applies-to the amount of the 
payment that is late. 


Here's a Good Example— 


Let’s take a concrete case: You borrow 
$120 and want to pay it back at the rate 
of $10 a month for 12 months. Your lend- 
ing agency charges you $6 for the loan, 
or § percent, and can collect the $6 at the 
time you make the loan. That’s all you 
have to pay for the use of $120, which is 
fair enough. 

But that $6 is interesting to the lending 
agency, because as it figures its true inter- 
est, it is receiving 9.71 percent on the 
money it loans you. That sounds rather 
complicated, and is, but here’s the way it 
works out: You start paying the money 
back a month after you get it, and the 
lending agency relends the money imme- 
diately. And because it can keep its money 
working that way, it can collect enough 
in the can of interest to pay for the in- 
creased clerical and overhead costs re- 
sulting from monthly payments on your 
loan. 

The whole thing works out very nicely. 
The cost to you is very low—and yet the 
bank or building-and-loan association re- 
ceives enough to make your loan profit- 
able to it. 


You May Have 5 Years to Repay 
in Equal Monthly Payments 


You may have five years in which to 
repay that loan, but the Administration 
does insist on your repaying it in equal 
monthly payments. Many lending agen- 
cies, to simplify bookkeeping, make the 
monthly payments even $1 and $5 
amounts, but that is minor detail. For 
instance, if you were to borrow $500 for 
three years, the monthly payment on that 
loan, for 36 months, would be $13.88— 
which makes for difficult addition on the 
ledger card. You might be asked to make 
the monthly payment an even $15, which 
simplifies things considerably. 

The Administration has also ruled that 
a loan cannot be made when the annual 
payments on the loan are more than one- 
fifth of the borrower’s annual income. 


Boiled Down, Here's All Your 
Lending Agency Needs to Know— 


If the lending agency charges no more 
than $5 discount per $100, if the loan will 
be repaid in equal monthly installments, 
and not more than 60 of them, if your 
taxes and assessments and mortgage are 
paid up (or you have made special ar- 
rangements with the government treas- 
urer), and if your income is five times (or 
more) your annual payments, the lending 


agency can make the loan to you without 
consulting the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. Your loan will be accepted by the 
Administration for insurance merely by 
the lending agency’s reporting your loan 
to Washington. The Administration does 
not want to see your credit statement— 
that is a matter between your own lending 
agency and yourself. When the lending 
agency reports that loan to the Govern- 
ment, it merely fills out a form telling 
your name, address, the face amount of 
the note, your stated income, the date the 
note was made, the date of maturity, the 
terms of payment, and the type of prop- 
erty you own, 

You see, the loan is made to you by 
your lending agency—all the Govern- 
ment does is insure it. 


Uncle Sam Only Insures Your 
Loan; He Does Not Lend 


The Federal Housing Administration 
is very emphatic in explaining that the 
Government has no intention of doing 
other than insuring loans. The Adminis- 
tration has set up a series of rules that 
make it profitable for the lending agency 
to force, if necessary, the complete repay- 
ment of the loan, and the Administration 
has established the machinery necessary 
to follow thru and collect any notes on 
which it must pay the insurance. 

The lending agency may collect 5 cents 
for each dollar of each installment that is 
more than 15 days in arrears, it will be 
paid court costs and attorneys’ fees when 
defaulted loans are taken to court, it will 
be allowed $5 for each defaulted note on 
which a judgment is secured, and 5 per- 
cent of any amount collected after re- 
turn of an unsatisfied property execution. 


“You Are the Best Credit 
Risk," Says Uncle Sam 


The Administration is very frank in 
explaining that it does not contemplate 
much difficulty from defaulted loans. 
Administration officials insist that experi- 
ence has proved home-owners to be the 
best credit risks. 

Home-owners form the backlog of open- 
book credit, and experience has proved 
that loss seldom exceeds 1 percent of it. 





We'll Tell You All About 
Mortgage Loans Next Month 


Remember—these regulations and 
interpretations apply only to loans 
made for remodeling and repair- 
ing homes. The regulations sur- 
rounding the insurance of mort- 
gage loans, either for financing 
new construction or for refinanc- 
ing existing mortgages, are being 
formulated now. Next month, 
therefore, Better Homes & Gar- 
dens will interpret the regulations 
surrounding the mortgage loans. 





























ried 
Chicken 





As Albert Omin, famous chef of 
the Maison Doree, New York 


City, prepares it 


Azout thirty years ago one Louis Moquin, 
fresh from France, opened in New York City 
what was to become one of the most famous 
restaurants in the world. Known as Moquin’s, 
it became the favorite rendezvous of able 
trenchermen from all over the country, yet 
very few who enjoyed Louis Moquin’s tasteful 
creations ever saw the man who inspired them. 
His work and his art were by his own wish 
confined to the kitchen. 

Today Moquin’s is no more, but it lives on 
in Albert Omin, who is the guiding spirit of 
the little French restaurant, known as the 


Maison Doree. Albert (pronounced Albear) | 


was born at Vendome-Lair-A-Mer in France. 
He went to Paris as a young man and served 
his kitchen apprenticeship in the Restaurant 
Marguerite, where for seventeen years he 
labored to master the culinary secrets which 
brought him to the attention of Louis Moquin 
and so to America. 

Poulet Saute Provencal is a favorite of 
Albert’s customers, which translated from 
Albert’s perfect French becomes: Provincial 
Chicken Saute: 

Cut a 3-pound chicken as for frying. Put 4 
cupful of butter in a pot; when hot put in the 
chicken and turn and cook until every piece is 
nicely browned. Take the chicken out of the 
pot and prepare sauce as follows: 

Cut a pound of mushrooms into 4 pieces 
each; chop 3 peppers fine and cook them with 
the mushrooms for a few minutes. Now put the 
chicken back in the pot with the mushrooms 
and peppers. Add 1 No. 2 can of tomatoes and 
just enough water to cover the chicken. Season 
with salt and pepper, add a bayleaf, 2 cloves or 
garlic, and 2 tablespoonfuls of chopped parsley. 
Let all simmer for 40 minutes. Then bind the 
sauce slightly with some flour mixed to a 
smooth paste in cold water, being careful to 
stir well. Cook for 15 minutes, then serve. 


Famous Foods From Famous Places 
No. 5 of a Series 
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reach the sixties? 


OF 100 PERSONS 
PRESENT AGE 


TO 60 


71 
72 
74 
76 
78 
80 
84 
90 


CONSULT ANY LOCAL AGENT OR OFFICE 
or send preliminary inquiries to our Home Office 


TO 65 
60 
62 
63 
64 
66 
68 
71 
77 


Here are the 
figures, from authentic tables: 


THIS MANY WILL LIVE 


Endowment policies written to 
mature at these ages are paid in 
full to those who live, or to the 
beneficiaries of those who die. 
Of those who survive to these 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


What are the chances of living? 


How many of us can expect to | 





ages, how much longer will they | 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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On an average they will live as Sf 
follows: NY 
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RETIRING WILL LIVE AFTER RETIRING a 
AT AGE MALES FEMALES 37 | 
60 184 months 213 months | 
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yond these general averages. 
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But those who, when their En- 
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dowment matures, select the in- 
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check every month, no matter 
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how long they may live. 
Thus an Endowment furnishes 
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years, and then supplies the safe 
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insurance during earning 
and lasting advantages of an 
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will know what kind of Annuity 


his circumstances call for 














Over 200 Styles _and 


Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces—174 
3 heating stoves, 
2 furnaces. More 
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new colors. 








Bar- 
Stores. 
ew styles, new features, 
Cash or easy 
terms. Year to Pay—30 






Bank Bond Guarantee— 


24-hour shipments. 
The Kalamazoo 





Stove Co., M 
Kale M 














§ KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. H 
gw 82 Rochester Avenue, Kalamazoo, Mich. * 
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STOP LEAKS 
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MOOTH-ON No. 1 stops 

Hom leaks of water, steam, oil, 
— gas, smoke. Makes a pressure 
tight seal at joints, cracks or 

(agi, breaks in pipes, boilers, radiators, 
\ \ tanks, pails, etc. Makes loose 
a handles, nuts, bolts, screws tight 
Stops leaks in auto radiators, 


cracked water jackets, keeps nuts 
and hub caps tight. Applied cold 
Holds in metal, tile, wood. Make 
these repairs yourself and avoid 
expense and delays for profession 
al fixers. Easy if you follow in 
structions in the booklet. 











“Write for 
FREE BOOK 


Get Smooth-On No. 1 in 
7-oz. or 1 or 5-lb. can from any 
hardware store. 
Smooth-On Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 67 
Jersey City, 


Doit with SMOOTHON 





570 Communipaw Ave. 


N. J. 
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~ White 


AND GREEN 





House in Orange, N.J. Owner and builder, Frederick 


with Cabot’s DOUBLE-WHITE and 


Pring. Pai 
Green Gloss Collopakes. 


If your house wears these colors, and needs 
new paint, make it look new, now and next year, 
with Cabot'’s Dovsre-Waite and Green Gloss 
Collopakes. Dovsig-Wurts is a brilliant velvety 
white that stays white throughout its long life. 
Cabot’s Green Gloss Collopakes retain their fresh 
and lively colors and gloss for years, even under 
severe exposure. These and other unique advan- 
tages are due to the patented Cabot Collopaking 
process by which these colloidal colors are com- 
pounded. Send coupon for full information. 


Cabot’s 
DOUBLE- WHITE 


and Cabot’s Green Gloss Collopakes 


Slawal behet= 141 MILK STREET 


Manufacturing or BOSTON, MASS: 


Gentlemen: Please send me full information 
on Cabot's Collopakes. 





WALL PAPER 
soils... just wipe 
it clean!” 


rh ate ae 









pe that your next wall paper is Mayflower 
—with the new Washtex Finish from 
which ordinary soil wipes right off. May- 
flower patterns are a feature of model homes 
at the World's Fair. They hang smoothly, 
wear wonderfully and Duofast colors give 
them long-lasting charm. Cost as low as a 
few cents a roll and name Mayflower is on 
each selvage. Send for colorful, new free 
LON book of decorating helps—then 
see your wall paper man. 










s Park Station, Chicago, Mligol 

















Let George Do It! 
[ Begins on page 52 | 


pened in this city so much as to say that 
his particular George, this good woman, 
left the city and has gone from one place 
to another until she is now one of the na- 
tion’s best Georges, always completely 
out of the public eye in so far as any self- 
seeking prominence is concerned. This 
George did it, and does it, and will con- 
tinue to do it. 


One of my most pleasing George re- 
membrances is having been called once 
upon a time to participate in a series of 
meetings intended to bring about the 
union of two contiguous communities un- 
der one name. One of the towns was an old 
Moravian settlement; the other was a 
great steel town. A wretchedly dirty little 
stream separated them. The George in 
this case takes place as the great steel 
master, Charles M. Schwab. One of the 
thrills of my active life was being with 
that man on two platforms on the same 
very wet evening when he was convincing 
Bethlehem and South Bethlehem, in Penn- 
sylvania, that they must join together for 
the advantage of all. I saw a master of 
men at his mastery. His leadership 
counted and the cities united to vast ad- 
vantage. Since that time other and very 
different things have happened, and 
another George part of my personal hopes 
and aspirations has been pleased and 
stimulated by seeing a public rose garden 
in this same Bethlehem—not of Judea! 


In THE same Keystone State another 
city along a great river owed most of its 
prosperity to coal and coal mining. It was 
completely unplanned, dirty, without 
pleasant approaches, without parks. By 
one good woman I was called to talk about 
experiences in other towns that might 
help. The night of my arrival, in late win- 
ter, a heavy snow falling between 7 and 8 
in the evening helped discourage the 
gathering of a large audience in the Y. M. 
C. A. building. The George woman was 
terribly discouraged. She thought nothing 
would happen because she didn’t have a 
crowd. Yet those who were really inter- 
ested in making that city a better place 
to live in were there. They heard me sow 
the seed—if I may mix my metaphors— 
and it actually germinated so that they 
kept on thinking about it, talking about 
it, but not doing much with it in any 
effective way. Enough excitement re- 
mained, however, to cause the mayor and 
the city council to invite me to return for 
a quiet consultation. 


Wirn a half thousand experiences to 
draw from I could keep on telling George 
stories beyond the capacity of Better 
Homes & Gardens to print, unless every- 
thing else was crowded out. It is necessary, 
if I am to be honest, to confess that unless 
there is a George in a community I may 
make speeches as often as I please and 
the community won’t get anywhere. 

I have saved to the last the best of all 
the George stories. It relates to the city 
{Harrisburg, Pennsylvania] in which I 
live. A little more than thirty years ago 
it was a well-to-do, quite contented, and 
thoroly dirty village. Straggled along the 
bank of a mile-wide, very beautiful river, 
its waterfront was a public dump. The 
water it drank was so full of typhoid 
germs that the death rate from that 
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FAN-FORCE D 


ELECTRIC HEATER 


@ Babies in homes that 
have a convenient, eco- 
nomical Arvin Fan- 
Forced Electric Heater 
rarely have colds or ill- 
ness caused by draughts 
and chilly rooms. An Ar- 


AS LOW AS 


$595 


vin in baby’s bath or dressing room gives 
instant, protective warmth. Merely plug 
in any 110 A.C. wall outlet, and the cold, 
dead air soon changes to gently circulating 





warm air... The entire household can use 
the Arvin. It’s so easy to carry, so depend- 
able and efficient that it may be used in 
many rooms—wherever temporary or aux- 
iliary heat is required. Most hardware, 
department and electrical stores sell the 
Arvin—priced at $7.95 or $5.95. If your store 
does not have them we will ship direct on 
receipt of the price . .. Noblitt-Sparks 
Industries, Inc., Columbus, Indiana. 










BY THE MAKERS OF ARVIN HOT WATER 
CAR HEATERS AND ARVIN CAR RADIOS 


IANT TULIPS 


large bulbs, mammoth flower- 





ing long stemmed Darwin Tu- 
lips showiest varieties, lebell'oS) 00 
Rainbow Mixture postpaid ° 
100 large bulbs only $3.95— 
sent postpaid. Order early. 
Isbell’s Fall Bulb Book FREE 
—illustrating in natural colors 
all bulbs and perennial plants 
for fall planting. A postcard will 
bring it. Send today. 
ISBELL SEED COMPANY 
403 Mechanic St., Jackson, Mich. 


Ffiquainted WUCKS 


Special Offers—to plant” Fi % EST 


this fall, for glorious bloo: 

in early Spring. Postpaid. 

Darwin Tulips, al! colors $1 

10 Fragrant Hyacinths, al! colore$1 
Daffodils, assorted $1 





Crocus, all colors $1 
Any 3 $1 lots for $2.75; any6for $5 


a 12 Crocue Bulbs free with every $1 

worth. Write for Vicke Bulb Book. 

pi LAS JAMES VICK, 408 Vick Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 

CONDON’S DUTCH BULB 
Tulip time in Holland, su- BOOK 
travelers. You may have 
the same gorgeous tulip 
if you plant our superior Holland bulbs, 
Write today for FREE copy. of our beau- 

when to plant. Don’t until you get it, 


preme delight of European 
blooms in your own garden F R E E 
tiful colored Fall Catalog. Tells how and 





SEEDSMEN 
Rockford, Ilinois 





> 7 caste BROS. 








Tell Your Friends 


how much you are enjoying the big 
October issue of Better Homes & Gar- 
dens, and suggest that they get their 
copy at the nearest news stand. 























avoidable disease was more than ten 
times the approximate minimum. 

But George lived in it—a great, good, 
self-effacing, inspired woman. She traveled 
abroad, observed, pictured, remembered, 
and then showed her thoughts and her 
pictures to a surprised group of men. 
Quietly keeping up her inconspicuous ef- 
forts, she fanned the spark into a real 
flame. The city was completely made over, 
and, for the first time in American prac- 
tice, upon a concrete plan of procedure, 
provided by the best national brains. 

Of course, this cost money, much 
money. I have yet to hear one single ex- 
pression of dissatisfaction with what was 
done to make Harrisburg not only a bet- 
ter place in which to live but a city proud 
of itself for its spirit of public service. 


Now I am less of a civic-improver, al- 
tho I have continued to be mildly crazy 
about making approaches to towns agree- 
able, clean, inviting; about improving the 
town parks and playgrounds; about sav- 
ing Niagara from power spoliation; about 
the support and extension of the National 
Park System I helped found. You who 
know me as a crazy rose enthusiast will 
wonder why I have not brought the rose 
into this particular deliverance. 

Well, George is not yet widely busy with 
the rose in America. The best loved of the 
world’s flowers, the rose is making its own 
way. In Elizabeth Park, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, the first public rose garden in 
America was established by a George (and 
again, curiously enough, his name really 
was George A. Parker). This particular 
George had a spiritual son, who did just 
as well in Minneapolis as had been done 
in Hartford. 


Now a word of application, if this 
George explosion is a sermon. Are you who 
read in the George class, or are you among 
the millions who put up the George um- 
brella as a shield from the shower of re- 
sponsibilities now raining upon America? 
Do you want a better home, a better gar- 
den, a better town, state, nation? If 
so, stop whining, ‘““Why don’t THEY do 
this and that for lazy, sneering me?” Join 
the George family. Plug for a city plan, 
for creditable entrances to the town, for 
parks and playgrounds, for roses in the 
parks, for anything that unselfishly im- 
proves. Help the tired, sometimes dis- 
couraged, Georges who have done so much 
for you. You can. I believe you will. 














FOR A boy’s room or the grown-up boy— 


exceedingly wide “hobby” shelves and a 
cupboard with sliding door! Paint shelf- 
tops a deep sea blue; leave other wood 
natural, shellac, and rub to a soft finish. 

















A Modern Singer is the 
Mark of a Modern Home 

















Waiting, it graces any room. Called to help, it instantly 
becomes the quiet, swift, efficient servant, saving you time 


and money in dressing the house and all the family. Let the 


Singer Representative tell you how easily you can have 
a modern Singer through the “Make-it-Yourself” Plan. 








“¢ EST °/ BULBS 
$200 oo Postp aid 


Actual Value f 350 


14 DIFFERENT TYPES 


Gabestond 


4 — of bloom. 5 Bulbs each 
and Single Earty 
Daffodils; Crocuses 
Grape Hyacintha; 


txias; D 
labeled, Planting Instructions. Bi 
$2.00 VALUE. 


ty FLORAL GARDENS, INC. 
Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 


postraio rotors $400.0 £60 Sone ee toe 


rocus. 
cinth, Dutch tris, t Ixiacr Chionodoxs. 9! Oe tor 


WRITE FOR NEW BULB CATALOG 


Introducing rare collection of ay Dutch Bulbs, 

; Darwin, Cottage 

Tulips; Hyacinths; Trumpet 
yo 


itla Sib.; Scitta Cam 
utch Iris; Fritillaria. Individually 
IGGEST 








Copyright U. S. A. 1934 by The Singer Manufacturing Company. All Rights Keserved for All Countries ==> 


6 Myossmakl 
Have More and Smarter Clothes 
Rd EARN Money 















SAVE Money... 





Ricut at home, in spare time, you 
can now learn ali the secrets of design- 
ing and making smart, becoming 
clothes. You can have more clothes, 
with smart individuality and SAVE 
one-half their cost. You can earn 
money at home or have your own shop. 
PROVE TO YOURSELF how easily you 
can learn. Mail this advertisement for 
full information and 48-page Sample 
Lesson FREE. Check course interested. 





WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 13-K, Scranton, Pa. 
Home Dressmaking 
Professional Dressmaking 
Millinery (C) Cookery 
Tea Room Management 


Name.. 


BR ctentsniennscsconseesememmmanan 











Chicago’s 


Most Homelike Hotel! 


You will feel at home here—large im- 


atmosphere. 


Walton Place 


maculately clean rooms, and refined 
Really good food. 
the Lake and Park and World's Fair. 
Moderate rates. Please write us. 


Near 


NICKERBOCKER 


East of Michigan Blvd. 








BLUE SPRUCE 


Seven-year old genuine Colorado 
Blue Spruce. Bushy trees, three 
times transplanted. Average height 
1 foot. 

3 for only $1.00 Pos 
Write for our Fall Bulletin y = 
valuable Special Offers. 


Villa Park Evergreen Company, Villa Park, 


{ 


Illinois. 





A Quick Beauty Treatment 


Wipe smudges and spots off 
mirrors, woodwork and tiles 
instantly with Wright’s— 


SILVER LREAM 


Send for free sample jar 
J A. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 
21 Emerald St. Keene, N. H. 
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WRIGHIS 


VERCREA 
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omet Rice 
Cooks light, white and flaky _ 


COMET RICE CO., NEW YORK 
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ALONG THE 


Garden Path 





“All these for 
your tulip bulb” 


The Price They Paid for a Flower 


, WAS 1634 in Holland. 

Dr. Charles de Lecluse, botanist and 
traveler, had just returned from the 
Orient. With him he brought some rare 
and curious specimens; in fact, the curious 
specimens were tulips, which, as soon as 
they were planted in his garden, caused 
the envy and admiration of all flower- 
lovers. Many offered as much as $<so for 
a single flower, but the worthy Doctor 
refused. Whereupon some flower-lovers 
were determined to get them, and fair 
means having failed, they were ready to 
adopt other methods. 

So one morning Lecluse awakened to 
find that all his finest tulips had disap- 
peared. This was the start of what is 
known to the world as the Tulip Mania. 
It lasted from 1634 to 1637. 

The Doctor was heartbroken over his 
loss. It is said that he lost all interest in 
his garden. 


Barter for Beauty. In true Dutch fashion, 
sometimes money was not paid for tulip 
bulbs; instead, they were bartered, as 
some of our farmers have done during the 
last two years. For instance, a bulb of the 
variety Viceroy was exchanged for 4000 
pounds (2 lasts) of wheat, four of rye, four 
fat oxen, three fat swine, twelve fat sheep, 
two hogsheads of wine, 1000 gallons (four 
tuns) of beer, two tons of butter, one 
thousand pounds of cheese, a complete 
bed, a suit of clothes, and a silver beaker, 
the whole being worth approximately 
$1,200. Twelve acres of land were ex- 
changed for another tulip. 


A Very Poor Onion. Then there is the story 
of the wealthy Amsterdam merchant who 
purchased a bulb of Tulip Semper Augus- 
tus for $1,500. A few days later a sailor 


announced the arrival of a valuable con- 
signment of merchandise and as a reward 
for this news the merchant presented him 
with a smoked herring. On the merchant’s 


‘desk lay the precious Semper Augustus 


bulb. Soon the merchant missed the bulb. 
He dashed out the door, followed by his 
clerks and workmen, for they suspected 
the sailor. They soon found him leisurely 
munching his “‘onion”—a lunch more 
costly than a royal banquet. He merely 
remarked that the “onion” was a very 
poor one, for it had no taste. He was 
clapped into prison and there remained 
until the end of many days. 


Even the Spud. When we figure that today 
we may purchase potatoes for 2 or 3 cents 
a pound, it is interesting to read that i in 
England single tubers often brought from 
$25 to $240, which often made them 
$1,000 a pound. 

Robert Sydenham relates that once 
when a man was presented with triplets 
by his wife he brought the fact to the no- 
tice of Queen Victoria, who sent him the 
usual bounty, which he invested in pota- 
toes. The circumstances being so unusual, 
the fact was well published in the papers 
and brought the man orders from all parts 
of the country, so that he sold 14 pounds of 
this potato to one firm for the immense 
sum of $6,000. 


The Salesman and the Magnate. A promi- 
nent flower-shop salesman on Fifth Avenue, 
New York, was reprimanded by his mana- 
ger for having overcharged one of his 
wealthy customers, but he replied that 
this wealthy patron appreciated only 
things with great money value and asked 
to be given a chance to prove his point. 

One day, not long afterward, into the 
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flower shop three azaleas arrived from a 
large grower on Long Island. They had 
been grafted with three varieties which 
were in bloom at one time. As soon as the 
salesman saw the plant he thought of the 
magnate. He chose the best of the three, 
placed it on a teakwood stand, gave it an 
appropriate Chinese background, ade- 
quate lighting, and then phoned, saying, 
“| have the only perfect specimen of 
zalea indica that has been imported from 
China.” The wealthy citizen hastened to 
see the plant. He expressed great surprise 
and asked the salesman the price. 
“It is not for sale,” said the clerk. “We 
will use it for display purposes only.” 
“Well,” said the man, “I am giving you 
a check for $500 and I expect you to per- 
suade your employer to let me have it, 
as I shall plan a party in its honor.” 
The plant was delivered and the two 
remaining plants immediately destroyed. 


A $5,000 Tree. A Missouri nurseryman 
heard of a marvelous apple tree in West 
Virginia which produced golden fruits 
instead of the usual red. He immediately 
paid $5,000 for the tree and built a strong 
burglar-proof fence around it. Today 
this Golden Delicious is a popular apple. 


Priceless. Much of the value of things de- 
pends upon our own estimate of them. 
Who can tell the worth of the flower you 
saw last summer one morning in a moun- 
tain meadow? Who can tell the value of 
the rose which bloomed on the very day 
when a favored friend visited the gar- 
den? Who can figure the price of an ear of 
corn you grow yourself, or 

the cost of a drizzling, all- 

day rain that refreshed ; 
your summer garden? 











REQUENTLY emaciated and ravenously hungry, the people 

of St. Kilda’s, the lonely island off the Scottish coast, dreaded 
the arrival of the supply ship from the mainland. They realized 
that though it brought food to the wilderness it brought also 
civilization’s curse—the common cold. Illness and death invariably 
followed the rattle of the anchor chain. In the Arctic, the Eskimos 
had the same experience. 

Reviewing such cold epidemics, scientific men came eventually 
to the belief that colds were caused by germs, not by exposure, wet 
feet, or drafts although these may be contributing causes. 

Colds are caused by germs, they say—but by germs unlike any 
others previously known. Germs, if you please, that cannot be 
seen. Germs so small they cannot be measured except as they 
exert their evil effcct upon the human body. Bacteriologists call 
them the filtrable virus because they readily pass through the most 
delicate bacterial filters. Using a liquid containing this mysterious 
virus, they have been able to produce repeatedly by inoculation, 
one man’s cold in other men. 

Under ordinary conditions, this virus enters the mouth, nose, or 
throat to cause the dangerous infection we call a cold. Accom- 
panying it are certain visible germs familiar to all; the pneu- 
mococcus, for example, and the streptococcus—both dangerous. 
They do not cause a cc'a—.ney complicate and aggravate it. 


To Fight Colds—Fight Germs 


Obviously, the important part of the fight against invisible virus 


TARV1 NV G. , -yet they Dreaded 
the coming of the FOOD SHIP 





and visible bacteria should take 
place in the mouth and throat. 
The cleaner and more sanitary 
you keep it, the less chance germs 
have of developing. 

“The daily use of a mouth- 
wash,” says one eminent au- 
thority, “will prevent much of 
the sickness which is so common 
in the mouth, nose, and throat. 
Children should be taught the 
disinfection of the mouth and 
nose from their earliest years.”’ 





For oral hygiene, Listerine is ideal—so considered for more than 
fifty years both by the medical profession and the laity. It possesses 
that rare combination absent in so many mouth washes—ade- 
quate germ killing power plus complete safety. And of all mouth 
washes, it has the pleasantest taste. 

Numerous tests under medical supervision have shown that 
regular twice-a-day users of Listerine caught fewer colds and less 
severe colds than those who did not use it. 


We will send free and postpaid a scientific treatise on the germicidal 
action of Listerine; also, a Booklet on Listerine uses. Write Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, Dept.B-11,St. Louis, Missouri. 


For Colds and Sore Throat... LISTERINE... The Safe Antiseptic 
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Necross the (ditors Desk 


THANKSGIVING 


“| thank thee, Lord,” my words declare 

At stated times in formal prayer; 

Yet | remember one small child 

Who, when her thoughts were running wild 
At some prize gift, would simply glow 
With thankfulness she let me know 

By just a long, impulsive “Oh!” 


Too few the times my lips express 
My thanks for frequent happiness, 

For love and health, a friend, a tree, 
And home and dreams and reverie; 
But, Lord, | know that you have heard 
The thanks that deep within me stirred 
In gratitude that knows no word. 


ke Rev. Irwin St. John Tucker, pas- 
tor of St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church, 
Chicago, has undertaken a_ project 
unique in religious fields. 

He emphasizes the need for more trees 
in the United States. Calling attention 
to the great duststorms of last spring 
and the Federal project to build a 100- 
mile strip of trees thru the semi-arid 
region of the Great Plains, he urges that 
communities and groups everywhere 
join what he calls the Tree Mission. I 
take it that this is no formal organiza- 
tion, but simply a common cause of 
those interested in preserving our soil, 
rainfall, and the beauties of our natural 
landscape. 

“Trees are part of God’s creative 
plan,” he says. ““When we destroy trees 
without planting new ones, we are in 
danger of upsetting the balance of Na- 
ture. When we plant trees we help both 
God and man.” 

He cites the example of China, where 
calamity was brought upon the country 
by destruction of its great forests. 

He urges that churches, lodges, and 
other organizations plant trees in mem- 
ory of worthy persons. In this connection 
I am sure you will all be interested in 
knowing that a tree was planted in honor 
of E. T. Meredith, founder of Better 
Homes &§ Gardens, with a suitable 
plaque, in the Reinisch Rose Gardens of 
Topeka, Kansas, winner of the first 
prize in the first More Beautiful America 
Contest, in 1932 

May the Tree Mission succeed abun- 
dantly! 


TRAVELING across the country by 
automobile gives you a chance to ob- 
serve many things that you would not 
see otherwise, especially since, in the 
present-day scheme of things, the high- 


—W. B. FRANCE 


ways are becoming objects of special 
concern on the part of those far-sighted 
persons who are striving to beautify the 
landscape generally. 

During the summer I took a 2500-mile 
trip of this character. Many thousands 
of you have been taking similar trips. 
Here is my outstanding impression: 

America is an unfinished symphony. 
It is beautiful, but the work still re- 
maining to be done is so great as to 
stagger the imagination. 


Now that our second More Beautiful 
America Contest has come to a close, 
it is appropriate to take an inventory 
and mark the general progress that has 
been made in the beautification of the 
American landscape. 

What has been done along the high- 
ways is only a “drop in the bucket,” 
compared with the entire landscape of 
the nation. Older countries in Europe, 
with far smaller resources, have made 
their landscapes beautiful so that you 
may travel many miles without seeing 
ugliness. Surely a great, rich country like 
the United States can do at least as well! 


Tue simple little poem on Thanksgiv- 
ing, on this page, voices the sentiment 
that thankfulness need not be founded 
upon material blessings alone, but upon 
the “higher satisfactions” which are a 
part of the creed of this magazine. From 
the November issue of seven years ago, 
I would like to recall the old man, sitting 
before his frugal meal with bowed head, 
giving thanks, and again quote the wise 
and high- minded saying of Samuel John- 
son: “Gratitude is a 
fruit of great culti- 
vation; you do not 
find it among gross 
people,” 


+ 
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Chis beautiful little bildcost gardened home was built from one of the plans available from Better Homes & Gardens. 





It cost a little over $5,000 and is, in Dover, New Jersey, the home of Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Ingraham (Photograph by Tuttle) 


If You Want to Build or Buy 


ANew Home— 


Here’s How the National Hous- 


ing Act Will Help You 


By Elmer T. Peterson 


Editor, Better Homes & Gardens 


/ \S THIS issue of Better Homes & 


Gardens goes to press, the mortgage- 
loan phase of the National Housing 
Act is still in the formative stage. But 
this much is certain—within the next 
month or six weeks some. radical 
changes will have been initiated in 
what are now the common methods 
of making first-mortgage loans for 
building new homes or financing pur- 
chase of existing homes. 

As most of you well know, most 
first mortgages have relatively short 
maturities and call for payment in full 
at maturity. While during normal 
conditions it is entirely possible to re- 





new that mortgage, the renewal proc- 
ess is costly and little or no effort is 
made by the lending agency to reduce 
the principal of the mortgage thru 
regular monthly payments. 

To you, as a home-owner, that 
method of financing your home is hap- 
hazard at the best, and dangerous 
during subnormal years. 


THE National Housing Act and the 
Federal Housing Administration, 
however, are definitely committed to 
the idea of long-term mortgages, for as 
long as twenty years, if desirable— 
and, moreover, those mortgages will 
be paid off in an orderly way thru 
monthly payments by the home- 
owner. 

When you, as a home-owner, decide 
to build a new home or to buy another 
home, you will start building with a 
very definite knowledge of how much 
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your home will cost you each month 
until it is entirely paid for. 

Because the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration will guarantee to the 
lender the complete return of the 
money he has loaned, the cost of 
home-financing is going to be reduced. 
The Administration expects that the 
bulk of these mortgages will be made 
at § percent, with an added charge of 
between one-half of 1 percent and 1 
percent for the insurance. 


Bur that insurance is not as serious 
as it sounds, because it is highly prob- 
able that a large share of the money 
paid by you, as a home-owning bor- 
rower, for insurance on your loan, will 
be returned to you later in helping 
pay off the principal of your mortgage. 
It works out this way: Your mortgage 
will be grouped, by the Federal In- 
surance Organization, with a group of 
other mortgages that are similar as to 
maturity and the percentage of the 
appraised value of your home that 
the mortgage covers. The insurance 
premium (1% of 1 percent to I per- 
cent) that you pay and that is col- 
lected from the group that includes 
your mortgage will be credited to that 
group of mortgages. From that insur- 
ance fund will be paid any losses re- 
sulting from default on mortgages in- 
cluded in that particular group. After 
those losses have been paid, and after 
the balance in that group insurance 
fund exceeds by 10 percent the unpaid 
principal of the mortgages in that 
group, the insurance fund will be used 
to pay off the mortgages. 

This sounds [ Continued on page 69 






































The Diary of a Plain Dirt Gardener 




















Wer. Each morning the thermometer 

stands a little bit higher. Each 
midday sees it more like summer. Each 
evening the paper keeps saying rain and 
colder—and always misses. This was 
maybe the warmest first day of November 
in recorded weather history hereabouts. 
That’s why I couldn’t keep in. I just had 
to go out and begin hoeing off some weeds. 
A few licks—and my seedframes are now 
all in apple-pie order for next spring. 

Then with David to help me I did some 
homemade landscape-architecting. With 
string and stakes we outlined a new path 
right back thru the eastern -half of the 
back part of the garden. I cleared out 
some plants in the way, hoed carefully to 
define the edges and so on. We straight- 
ened some other paths, too, along edges. 

Gradually the whole aspect of the gar- 
den is changing. More changes yet are 
needed. If | had known more about gar- 
dens when I first began I could have ar- 
ranged things better the first time. But 
then, it would not have been so much fun; 
there would not have been so much exer- 
cise nor so much apologizing to visitors 
because things weren’t the way they 
should be. 

In these calm, warm, peaceful days, 
with no wind so that the leaves hang on 
and fall slowly and gently and the glory 
lingers longer than Lettie—excuse me, I 
mean longer than usual—well, it’s just the 
best time ever was to make changes, get 
plants moved, put in new things needed, 


and get ready for spring. 
No g There are two beds in the front 
‘part of the garden that haven’t 


yeen weeded since—we ’m ashamed to 
| led ll, I 








“In came Grace Innis with goldfish” 


say when. Anyhow, I labored at them and 
when night came I had got out all that 
could be with a hoe. 

And brother, I have now been over all 
the whole garden and lawn in the past 
month, over shrubs, borders, seedframes 
and all. Oh yes, there are still some weeds, 
there are still little spots missed, here and 
there, I know. But at any rate, if winter 
comes sudden-like, my conscience won't 
hurt me. 

Maggie’s birthday is tomorrow. Now 
I’d like to give her a big oak tree, moved 
right into the lawn, or a new rose bed— 
it’s the right time to plant roses now—or a 
bushel mf Narcissus bulbs to plant here 


Betrer Homes 


By Harry R. O’Brien 


and yon all over the garden. What I did 
do was to go to town and buy her a 60- 
cent box of candy. 

David, § years old, sprang a new one on 
me today. “Daddy, why do Sunday 
School papers always cost me a penny? 
he asked. What could a dad answer? 


” 





“Neighbor Dakan" s cat chased a rabbit" 


Jove 3 At 11 minutes of 7 this morning 

*“ it began to rain and summer was 
over. But precious little rain fell. So this 
afternoon I went out under cloudy sky, 
well bundled up, and began my winter 
preparation. 

First, I took my old pruning shears and, 
down on knees, began cutting off tops of 
peonies clear to the ground, putting them 
in the wheelbarrow as I did. Then I 
hauled every smidgeon of these tops to my 
burn pile and there, after David was out 
from his nap, we burned them. They made 
enough smoke to smoke up the whole val- 
ley clear to town. This burning destroys 
diseases that winter over in the tops. 

Next, with a bushel basket, I began go- 
ing over the old iris bed at the front of the 
garden, pulling off the dead leaves. These 
went into the burn pile also, for they har- 
bor diseases and maybe eggs of the iris 
borer. 

As I was doing this in came Grace In- 
nis with about a dozen small goldfish for 
the boys to put in the pool. We have two 
old ones but nary a little one. This re- 
minded us that tomorrow is the birthday 
of Mother K. So David and I drove over 
to Neighbor Slemmons, the nurseryman, 
and bought her a rose. We took it out to 
her garden and planted it in her rose bed. 


Der, 7 The other day I was just plumb 
reckless. I ordered sent to me— 
asked for credit, too—from a nursery 
enough plant material to set out three 
hedges that we need around the place. 
Honest Injun, I’m just gambling that 
some ship will get back before time to pay 
for them. But being part Scotch, I just 
can’t resist the low prices of things at the 
nurseries this fall. 
One hedge is to serve as background for 
the new rose bed of last spring and screen 
the propagating frames just behind. I’ve 


had a line of old iris here for want of 


something else. This I dug out today. 
Then with the Italian grape hoe I dug over 
a space maybe 4 feet wide and along the 
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length where the hedge is to go, as a lazy 
man’s way of spading in a hurry. The 
idea of planting a hedge in a narrow ditch 
without cultivating well out from it is all 
wrong, sez I. There’s a lot of work ahead 
to get ready for the other two hedges. 

Sleet at noon, snow tonight, and the 
tomatoes which we put green under the 
coldframe sash are ripening. We have 
more than we can eat, while hothouse to- 
matoes are selling at the grocery for 30 
cents a pound. 


Am? Out to the vegetable garden, | 

cut off the tops of the new as- 
paragus plants and stacked them to use 
as cover for the new iris bed this winter. 
Then with the wheelhoe I went over this 
asparagus to root out the weeds which 
had got a start late this fall. Wind blew 
it began to snow, my nose tingled and my 
ears ached, and I had to go inside to 
warm. Back out, I hauled out ashes. I dug 
and hauled to house remainder of year’s 
carrot crop and bushel of turnips. I began 
hauling compost and mulching around 
plants that need protection for winter. 
Quite enjoyable afternoon. 


Str. |! This cold, dark Saturday after- 

noon I re-stacked the remains 
of the old compost pile, put the coarse ma- 
terial on the new pile, and made accessible 
the parts that can be used. 

Remember the dozen apple trees I 
planted last spring clear at the back? Well, 
they grew. Now the pesky rabbits have 
already begun to gnaw the bark off them. 
So David and I took a roll of old tar 
paper, a ball of twine, and tinsnips and, 
cutting pieces, | wrapped the trunks up 





“Friend Robinson gave me a new begonia”™ 


to about 2 feet high. I hope this will pro- 
tect the rest of them from injury. 


/3 The material for the new hedges 
Vln was at the freight office. David 
and I took the old car and went in to get 

And, bless my soul, there were three 
boxes that weighed 1,700 pounds, one 
alone about 1,000 pounds. I phoned for 
the iceman to come with his truck. By 
much grunting and puffing we loaded the 
boxes, then unloaded them at our place. 
I went to work. 

I began first on the hedge between the 
rose bed and seedframes. For this I had 
bought evergreen [ Continued on page 58 























WHY BUY A TANK THAT RUSTS...WHEN ONE OF 





Rustles EVERDUR 








A AT of Everdur metal...strengthened copper... 
will last indefinitely. Everdur cannot rust to 
stain your hot water and choke tank outlets. 

Compare such trouble-free service with that given 
by an ordinary tank—in which hot water causes 
rust to form at an accelerated rate. In time rust- 
able metal is eaten through, or so weakened that 
the tank must be replaced! 

You can avoid, as thousands of others have, all such 
rust trouble and expense with a long-lasting Ever- 
dur storage tank (range boiler), or an automatic 
heater with an Everdur tank. Leading makers stand- 
ardize on Everdur for non-rust models. Moderately 


priced, the many years of dependable service which 





they assure result in less expense for you. At the 
same time, you will enjoy the comfort and con- 


venience of rust-free hot water. 





Rustless Pipe Important, Too 


Anaconda Brass Pipe, long the standard, or Ana- 


ACTUALLY COSTS LESS TO OWN 


At Left—EVERHOT Automatic Gas 
Water Heater, made by the EverHot 
Heater Company, Detroit, Mich., is 
equipped with an all-welded Ever- 
dur Tank. Its companion heater, the 
Par-X, is also available with tanks 
of Everdur. 


re r 





All-welded storage tanks (range 
boilers) of rust-proof Everdur, made 
by leading manufacturers, are readily 
used with any type of independent 
water heating unit operated by gas, 
oil, coal or electricity, including 
ranges and furnaces. 





conda Deoxidized Copper Tubes assembled with 


the new Anaconda threadless fittings, offer similar 





economies and conveniences when used for hot and 
cold water lines. Why tolerate the annoyance and 


expense of rust? Ask your plumbing contractoz or 





write for further information. 
¢ e a 


Fuel tanks, too, last longer when made of Everdur. At Right— 
KITCHENKOOK Model No. 1056, made by American Gas 
Machine Co., Inc., Albert Lea, Minn., and equipped with a fuel 
tank of welded Everdur. The entire KITCHENKOOK line of 
eight models is equipped with “Everdur rust-proof fuel tanks — 
guaranteed for life”, to quote the manufacturer. 


A THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
ANACONDA General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
_— Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 


EVERDUR METAL for 




















EVERDUR METAL 
“Everdur’’ is a registered trade-mark 
identifying products of The American 
Brass Company, made from alloys of 
copper, silicon and other elements. 











TANKS 
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IT’S 


p> Ah, this jolly green tub (sketched), 
14 inches wide, is for your Christmas 
tree! The cross-piece clamps onto its 
trunk, takes any size up to a tree 12 feet 
high. To keep the tree fresh and prevent 
needles’ falling, 
the tub holds 14 
quarts of water. 
Or, Alfred Hottes 
suggests, fill it 
with wet sand. 


> Bold colors are 
smartest in new 
kitchen enamel- 
ware: white uten- 
sils with black 
trim, white with chrome covers and red 
knobs, also heat-conductive black bot- 
toms. There are black and red utensils, 
ivory and red, all black ones (white lin- 
ing). Aluminum may have black covers. 





> For a quarter you can buy a bird- 
cage perch that is sandpaper-covered to 
keep your canary’s toenails manicured 
automatically! A spring inside makes it 
adjustable to cage size. 


p> In the sketch Nick examines a food 
mill that rices potatoes, strains the 
Thanksgiving cranberries, purees celery 
or peas for cream soups. Use it to make 
fruit butters. (We adore apple!) 


> How do you like your bath towels— 
big, thick, and thirsty? Some new ones 
measure 25 by 50 inches, have a wide, 


richly colored border band. 


> John Normile explains a remote con- 
trol for opening and closing garage doors. 
Its magnetic switch buried in the drive- 
way has underground wires to garage. 


ages to carry. 
of an evening with some trick gadget and say: 
member, Anna? Neat, isn’t it! We saw one like it at 
the Merchandise Mart in Chicago.” 
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Nick and I have been places—to the Merchandise 
Mart in Chicago, for a great fall-housewares preview! 
Can you imagine a building two blocks long, a block 
deep, and—from among its many stories—two floors 
(the space equaling four city blocks) devoted to new 
housewares? Aisle after aisle of small shops, each with 
kitchen utensils, electrical appliances, china or glass- 
ware, even gas ranges that a particular manufacturer 
thinks you and I will like for our homes this winter! 
Oh, Nick and I had a great time. We mingled thither 
and yon with those of the 7,471 retail buyers (mer- 
chants from your town and ours) who were there when 
we were. 
Back home, the staff of Better Homes & Gardens 
helps us cull and pick. The best part is that if some of 
these ideas on this page appeal to you, perhaps your 
local dealer attended, too, or can order them or you! 
‘no pack- 
But do you suppose he’ll come home 


“Re- 


“A swell shopping trip,” Nick’s verdict, ‘ 


p> If you are buying a mohair-uphol- 
stered davenport or chair, it may have 
moth insurance. Some labeled mohair 
fabrics, treated by a permanent moth 
preventive, now carry a policy taken 
out with a reliable insurance company 
guaranteeing that, if moths should harm 
the furniture within 5 years, you get a 
new upholstery job. It’s free! 


> This aluminum 
glow lamp, trim- 
med with blue 
enamel stars, is a 
cheerful guide in 
hall or bedroom, 
height 9 inches. 





> Toasilverware 
polish which 
comes as a dry 
powder, you add 
water yourself to make a fresh cleaner- 
polish. Josephine Wylie used it with good 
results on her chromium and silver. Its 
maker says, “When you buy polish 
why pay for water?” 








> A bathroom scale weighing in itself 
but 5 pounds is 9 by 8 by 2% inches, 
has a lever which, when pushed back or 
forth, adjusts scale to give accurate 
weight. Nick noticed a scale with magni- 
fying glass over the dial for easy reading. 


p> For botany- or Godey-print pictures, 
try a mat in pastel plaid, with natural 
wood framing. Or some pictures have 
plaid mats and matching plaid frames! 


p> I spy an aluminum pot, a pouring 
gadget in the lid so that as it tips it 
drains the potatoes, and handle holds the 
lid tightly! These are in many stores. 





As you drive above the switch, step on 
a push button in your car, controlling 
a magnet economically operated on your 
battery; garage doors open and lights 
flash on. Doors close when car leaves and 
also with a push button in home or garage. 





For information about specific gardened- 
home equipment which interests you, please in- 
close a 3-cent stamp and address The Home 
Service Bureau, Better Homes & Gardens, 5211 
Meredith Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


p> New wooden dishes, a complete table 
service if you like, are of seasoned birch 
(smooth surface) and have the very look 
of fall! Such a table setting uses cloth of 
unbleached muslin diagonally stitched 
in copper, orange, and brown. . . Silver- 
gray linen is new for a company dinner. 








p> For mending sweaters, golf hose, or 
anything woolen, a small packet has 110 
yards assorted-color yarns for a dime— 
all interbraided to pull a strand without snarls. 


> And now, Christmas-tree lamps that, when 
one goes off, the others stay lighted. They 
come 7 to a 10-foot cord. . . A small molded 
camera of reputable make, one dollar, is going 
to provide Nick’s nephew with a new hobby 
after Christmas. 


> An inspiringly beautiful new cook booklet, 
well illustrated with many gorgeous photo- 
graphs all in natural colors, is available from a 
canned-foods manufacturer for 5 can-labels or 
one dime. As a special favor, we'll see that you 
get a copy, if you care 
to send us the dime. 


> This air-moistener 
sketched has a webbing 
bag inside which holds 
about a gallon of wa- 
ter. Heat from the 
radiator causes slow 
evaporation of mois- 
ture into the room; 
sells for two dollars. 








FOODS AND HOUSEHOLD DEVICES 
° 
Josephine Wylie 


p> An enamelware mixing 
bowl’s edge rolls out into a 
slight rim with perforation 
for the hand to hold bowl 
steady while stirring. 


> The cone in this orange- 
qt clamps down over a 
alf-orange, straining the 
juice right into your glass. 
It sells for two dollars. .. 
A grape-fruit corer works 
like my idea of a post-hole 
digger only in miniature. You sink it in, sepa- 
rate the handles, and pull. Out comes the core, 
neatly. (Nick would prefer a juice-shield!) 





> Christine Holbrook tells us this fad for quilt- 
ing chintz comes from the old Brittany petti- 
coats which were quilted and are highly — 
for couch “throws.”’ Buy chintz and - so much 

a yard extra have it padded and machine- 
quilted. Use it for a bedspread (overhang un- 
quilted), dressing-table petticoat, or chair or 
couch upholstering upstairs or down. Also use 
it as a valance on any chintz-hung window! 


GARDENS 
Alfred Carl Hottes 


Betrer Homes & Garpens, November, 1934 


REMODELING AND BUILDING 


. 
John Normile 


It may have white linen inserts in over- 

hang, and alternate napkins of white and 
gray linen, with initial of the opposite. Gray 
linen is a fine background for gray metals 
widely used in new accessories. . . American 
dinnerware that happens to cost very little 
has a cross-stitch pattern of fireplace scene 
resembling an embroidered sampler. The set 
would be charming in a maple-furnished dining- 
room or nook. Another pattern is a cinnamon 
mulberry willow and its reflection in the water. 


> This gas range is 
designed for your 
convenience—a work- 
ing surface clear across 
its front, where you 
can prepare food, 
heat plates, and dish 
up. Four burners in 
a line across the back 
eliminate reaching 
over lighted units! 





p> It takes very little shelf room for a new 
oblong kitchen scale 9 inches tall, 634 wide, 
but only 4 inches deep; weighs to 25 pounds 
by ounces. It’s green, has a scoop if you wish. 


HOME FURNISHINGS 
we 
Christine Holbrook 














